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CHAPTER I. 

THIS TALK ABOUT HOKOXTB. 



The approach to the ancient city of Halminster is one 
of the finest to he found in England. The town is 
huilt on the side of a hill which rises with a gradual 
and easy slope to hroad downs, crowned with woods of 
heech and fir, and here and there hroken hy precipitous 
masses of chalk. At its hase flows the river Halme, a 
broad and peaceful stream at this particular point of its 
career, though at the distance of some few miles below 
the town there are dangerous rapids which impair 
and almost destroy its usefulness as a navigable river. 
The buildings are for the most part ancient and pic- 
turesque; of a greyish stone which wears gracefully 
the livery of time, but resists its destructive agency ; 
and but few of the changes are as yet visible which 
that dire innovator, the nineteenth century, is every- 
where introducing. About half-way up the ascent rise 
the massive Norman towers of the Cathedral, retain- 
ing in most places their long tiers of serrated arches 
and circular-headed windows; but here and there 
grafted, not ungracefully, with the conceptions of a&et- 
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generations, even to the Late Perpendicular of the last 
of the Plantagenets. Immediately beneath it, and 
lying as it were under the shelter of its venerable 
walls may be seen St. Mary's College, a foundation 
earlier than the era of Edward YI., and possessing in 
consequence an antiquity shared by few Collegiate in- 
stitutions of the like character. It consists of two 
quadrangles, the first containing the entrance gateway, 
the Provost's and the Head Master's houses, together 
with the library and Fellows' apartments ; the other 
consisting of the dining-hall and kitchen, the Lower 
Master's lodging, the great dormitory of the College, 
and the school and class-rooms. The Chapel, a noble 
structure of the period of Decorated Gothic, occupies 
the double firontage between the two quadrangles. 
Stretching out on either side of the buildings appear 
the playing fields, with their velvet turf, affording 
ample room for several elevens to carry on their 
matches without interfering with each other. Be- 
yond these again, though still enclosed by the great 
wall that surroimds the College, are houses of a more 
modem date, in which the non-foundationers, or com- 
moners as they are called, are lodged and boarded; 
these latter forming fully four-fifths of the school. 
Everything, from the hoary buttresses of the Chapel to 
the massive elms which skirt the playing-grounds, 
bears upon it the impress of age. But it is a ripe and 
green old age, combining the wisdom and experience 
of years with the vigour of manhood still unbroken. 

At the distance of a quarter of a mile or so from the 

College boundaries, the Halme is crossed by a stone 

bridge. Close to it are one or two boat- builders' yards ; 

'adjoining which may be seen every variety of boat. 
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moored to the low quay, or raised on piles, from the 
light wager-wheny, with its long outriggers giving it 
the appearance of some huge water-fly, to the imperial 
eight-oar in its canvas shroud. 

On this spot, one fine warm evening in the early 
autumn, were congregated a great many of the hoys 
belonging to the College, awidting the return of the 
eight-oared boats from their afbemoon practice. The 
great and concluding race between the various board- 
ing-houses in which the boys were quartered, was to 
take place in the course of a few weeks, at what was 
•called the Grand B^atta — a day always anticipated 
with eager excitement by the boys. The struggle this 
year for victory was expected to be an unusually dose 
one, and the interest felt was great in proportion, 
Several of the ^ight-oars had already returned, and 
their crews having laid aside their boating costume, 
were waiting to watch the arrival of their antagonists ; 
relieving, meanwhile, the dulness of the delay with 
the chaff wherein the boys of all ages do delight to 
indulge. 

"Well, Hawke," exclaimed Oldfield, the Captain of 
the Collegers, addressing a tall and rather handsome 
youth of eighteen or so ; " well, Hawke, I congratu- 
late you on the Symms having got back without an 
accident after all ! How about No. 3 in your boat ?" 

" No. 3 ?" replied Hawke. " What, Temple do you 
mean ? what is the matter with him ?" 

" Nay, I don't know, I am sure, what is the matter 
-with him," said Oldfield. "I wanted you to tell me 
that." 

** Why should JOB suppose that there is anyfhmg at 
^ the matter with bim ?" inquired Hawke, w\iO ^«a 

212 
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the stroke of the Symms' boat, as well as the Captain 
of the school. 

"Oh, I don't know; but one rather expects the 
rowers in a racing eight— even in the Symms' eight, 
you know — to keep time ; likewise, not to knock up 
before they have gone less than half a mile ; like- 
wise " 

" Come, Oldfield," cried another of Hawke's party, 
"drop that. You had better look at home than in at 
our window, I expect. Our steersman, at all events, 
did not run us aground among the weeds in the Lime 
Beach." 

"No more did ours," retorted Oldfield; "do you 
mean to say he did ?" 

^^ It looked rather like it," said the former speaker ; 
" didn't it, Hawke?" 

" Oh no," said Hawke, " you are mistaken there, 
Harvey. But the Collegers were such an awful time 
getting through the reach, that I don't wonder you 
thought they were aground. I should have thought so 
myself of any other eight on the river." 

" I tell you what, Hawke," rejoined one of the Col- 
legers, " our eight would give you a boat's-length start, 
I would engage, and catch you before you reach Fisher's. 
Point ; and we are ready to try it any day you like." 

Hawke's party would no doubt have accepted the 
challenge, but at that moment a shout was raised that 
" Denton's" and " Broughton's" were both in sight ; and 
the belligerents hurried off to behold and criticise the 
•two crack boats of the season ; between whom, it was- 
well known, the main struggle would lie. 

" Here's Denton's !" cried one of the bystanders. 
And at the same moment an eight-oar, manned by 
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rowers dressed in white jerseys trimmed with light 
blue, and having their rowlocks and oars painted with 
the same colours, shot round a tongue of land at a little 
distance called Poplar Point, from a single tree of that 
kind which grew upon it. It was a beautiful sight to 
see the long and slender-shaped boat, as it came skim* 
ming over, rather than through the water, light as a 
sea-bird with outspread wings ; the even reg^ularity of 
the oars, as they flashed in the light of the declining 
film ; the yoimg active forms, set off to advantage by 
their picturesque costimie ; and the joyous faces glow- 
ing with health and exercise. 

'^ Ship oars !" shouted the steersman, as they neared . 
the landing-place. In an instant every oar was lifted 
from its rowlock, and arranged trimly in its place : the 
boat was run skilfully along the side of the low quay of 
the builder's yard, where it was caught and drawn in by 
Bill Holmes, the boat-builder's boy, and the crew, 
st-epping ashore, received the criticisms and congratu- 
lations of their partisans, who had run along the bank 
for the last mile or two by their side. Almost imme- 
diately afterwards another throng of boys might be seen 
accompanying the rival eight, and Broughton's boat 
made its appearance round the same point, conspicuous 
by its dark colour of purple relieved by white, and 
received a similar ovation to its predecessor, from its 
own special band of myrmidons. A practised eye. 
would at once have discovered the great superiority of 
the last two arrivals over all those that had preceded, 
them. The rowers were all stout, hardy fellows, whose 
stamina could be relied on in the hour of need, while in 
all the others — even in the Collegers' crew — there were 
some two or three who had evidently been chosexi, iio\» 
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for their skill or strength, but merely to make up the 
necessary number. It was a more difl&cult matter, 
however, to decide between the two favourite crews 
themselves. "Denton's" contained one or two who 
were taller and heavier than any to be found in the 
rival boat ; and their stroke-oar, Armitage, was fully 
a match in size and experience for Pearson, the captain 
of the Broughtonians. But the latter were, all eight 
of them, strong, well-built, and active, more nearly 
proportioned in respect of height and weight ; and 
their boat was in consequence more evenly trimmed. 
It would not be an easy matter to defeat either of the 
erews, or — ^until they wete actually brought to the 
trial— to determine which was the superior. 

" It will be a near thing between Denton's and ours^ 
I expect," said Cole, a handsome and gentlemanly, 
looking lad, apparently about sixteen years old, to a 
companion of nearly the same age, as Broughton's eight 
Bwept past them — " a near thing, Warburton, as ever 
I saw. I wouldn't give any odds either one way or the 
other as to the result." 

"Would not you?" said Warburton. "I thought 
you had backed them — our boat, that is — against the 
field, at three to two, with Bob Worrett, only yester- 
day. Why, you told me so yourself, did you not ?" 

"Well! yes, I did," replied Cole; "but that was^ 
enly because I could not stand Bob's chaff any longer. 
He is always talking as if his boat could whip all 
creation, as the Yankees say. And as for backing 
Broughton's against the field, that is very much the 
same thing as backing it against Denton's only, you 
know. No other boat but these two have any chance." 

" Yes," said Warburton, " that is clear enough. But 
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do you think there is reallj much danger that Denton's 
will beat us ?" 

" Upon my word, I don't know what to say. Their 
stroke is not better, if as good ; and we have certainly 
the advantage as regards the steering. And I am sure, 
again, their pluck is not better. But then some of 
their oars are tremendously strong fellows, and most of 
them are old practised hands,, while all ours, except 
Pearson, Archer, and Field, are Johnny-raws. And 
those Dentonites have won so ofben, too. I really half 
fear our fellows will be sacked, though I should not like 
toteUthemsor 

''No, nor I. I should not much fancy telling 
Smithers or Lloyd so, or O'Grady either. It would not 
be a mere loss of honour with Terence, I reckon. I 
expect he would lose more money than even he likes^ 
flush of cash as he is." 

" Well, I must confess, for the matter of that," said 
Cole, " I should not be sorry if he were to be dipped 
pretty deep one of these days. He thinks that because 
be has more money at his command than we have, that 
will bear him out in maintaining the most absurd things ; 
and when one points out his absurdity to him, all he 
says is that he is willing to back his own opinion to an 
amount which he knows none of us could venture to 
bet." 

"Ah! you are thinking of that blow-up about the 
guns," said Warburton. "By-the-by6, do you really 
mean to send for your gun, as you said at the time 
that you would ?" 

" Yes ; I never say what I do not intend to do. I 
wrote for it at once, and expect it by the afternoon train 
to-day." 
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" To-day ! — do you, really ? Well, I should like to 
Bee it. But, depend upon it, * Potatoes' will not be 
satisfied without a wager and a match between 
you." 

"Well, if he presses it, I don't care, I'm sure." 

"And Smithers, too — he will be for having the 
5Cnatch, if it is only to back his friend O'Grady." 

" I never bet with Smithers," said Cole, in a reserved 
tone. 

Warburton looked surprised; but at this moment 
they were joined by another boy of nearly the same 
age — the steersman of Broughton's eight, as the purple- 
and- white ribbons in his straw hat declared. 

" Ah ! Austen," exclaimed Cole to the new-comer, 
•* I have been on the look-out for you. Walk with us 
,— won't you? We are just going to the railway- 
station to get my gun, which I expect has come by the 
I^g^ge-train, and then straight home." 

" Don't say we," interposed Warburton ; " I can't 
go with you. Cole ; I have to go to the bookseller's 
before lock-up. But, Cole, did I not hear you say that 
you never betted with Smithers ? Why not, if I may 
ask?" 

" I didn't mean to say it," replied Cole ; " it slipped 
out unawares. I don't wish to say anything against 
Smithers, I am sure. Please take no more notice of it. 
It is only that I don't choose." 

" I am sorry I said that," continued Cole, as he and 
Austen turned into the path which led to the railway- 
station ; " I promised you that I would not bet with 
him any more, as you made so much of it ; but, of 
course you did not wish other fellows to know of it. 
Indeed, I don't think it would be fair, for I know no- 
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thing against him myself, and you did not tell me any- 
thing definite." 

" I wish, my good fellow, you would be as shy of it 
with every one," replied Austen. " I know I have no 
business to talk, for I have been quite as much to blame 
in that way as any one : but I made up my mind that I 
would never bet again ; and I wish, with all my heart, 
that you would do the same." 

" Well, I can't see any harm," said Cole, " so long as 
a fellow does it only for amusement, and behaves 
honourably. I grant you, if he bets more money than 
he can pay, as Lloyd did last half; or thinks of nothing 
but wagers, like Terence, — not to say if he is rather 
given to sharp practice, as you think our other friend is 
who shall be nameless — ^that's bad enough. But if a 
fellow bets no more money than he can afford to pay, 
and is strictly honourable, as of course every gentle- 
man is, then I can't, for the life of me, see what there 
is to object to." 

" You think so much of honour. Cole." 

" Yes, indeed ! Honour makes the gentleman, in my 
view ; don't you think so ?" 

'^ I think it does in some things, certainly." 

** In some things ? What is there in which it does 
notP' 

" Well, it is true that a fellow who acted upon honour 
would not lie or cheat, but it does not seem to me to 
prevent him from doing other things — ^flying into a 
passion, for instance, or cursing or swearing, or getting 
drunk, or that kind of thing ; and besides, if you would 
not be angry, Cole, I really think you do not act on 
honour always yourself." 

" How do you mean ?" asked Cole, rather stiffly. 
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" Why, in this way — you are going up to the station 
to get your gun, are you not ?" 

'^Yes," said Cole; ''that is, supposing it has ar- 
rived." 

"Well. You know the masters would not allow 
you to have it here, if they knew it ; and it is presumed 
that you have not got any such thing. Yet you make 
no difficulty in keeping it without their knowledge." 

"That is an old bone of contention between us, 
Robert," said Cole, " or rather a new one, for it is only 
lately that you have taken up these ideas. I do not 
see that I have made any compact with the masters 
which I am bound in honour to maintain. Kor do 
they trust to my word of honour that I will keep to 
their rules; or it would be, I grant, a different matter." 

" But they do," urged Austen. " I am sure Holford 
at least, and Dr. Campbell, always trust a fellow's word : 
that is, unless they know that he is not to be relied 
on." 

" Trust his word," repeated Cole. " Yes, they trust 
to his word where they have no means of finding out 
or preventing anything; but mark you, only then. 
If they trust to our word, why does the junior in 
the class look over the list of the fellows at lesson P 
Why does the monitor prick the names in chapel? 
Why does Holford call them at lock-up ? Why do 
the tutors go round at night to see that we are in bed ? 
Why, in fact, do they lock us up at all, or conQne us 
within fixed bounds, but because they donH trust to 
our honour ? No, they make it a matter of a trial 
of wits between us, which can sell the other. And it 
is no good talking of honour under circumstances like 
those." 
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Austen would have replied, but they had now reached 
the station, and Cole, hurrying into the parcels' office, 
speedily returned with a long narrow wooden case 
wrapped in sacking. This he confided to the charge of 
a small boy who was loitering about, with directions to 
follow and keep dose to him. 

They then resumed their walk homewards. 

"What was it we were saying?" observed Cole. 
"Oh, I remember. I had just been observing that it 
was nonsense talking about our being on honour with 
the masters, when they look so uncommon sharp after 
us; and you were going to say something in reply, 
were you not ?" 

"Yes," said Austen. "I was going to ask you. 
whether you remembered Holford's sermon, at the end 
of last half, on that subject ? He told us, I recollect,, 
that all the things you speak of— the markings, the 
calling of names, and the bounds, and the lockings-up— » 
were not ordered because the masters suspected fellows, 
but because they helped to keep them out of tempta- 
tion. He said, ' No fellow ought to obey rules from 
fear that he might be detected if he broke them;* 
but the knowledge that he might be detected, ofben 
helped him when he might be otherwise inclined to 
break them." 

" All very fine, I dare say. But on that principlo 
why don't they set the police to dog us, or have ushers 
always with us, as they do at private schools ? No, 
no ; it wont do, Austen. You can't trust a fellow, and 
not trust him ; and no one will persuade me that the 
masters here leave anything to our honour, except what 
they can't help. Once more, I don't call that leavings 
it to our honour at all. But who is this coming ?" b;^ 
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added, breaking off suddenly. " By jingo, it is one of 
the masters, I do believe." 

" Yes," said Austen, " it is Holford. I know him, 
€ven at this distance, by his walk." 

" What a nuisance !" exclaimed Cole. '* What an 
abominable nuisance ! I hope he will turn off at the 
lane. If he comes this way, it is just an even chance 
whether he will not detect my gun. I wish that boy 
would not stick so close to us ; but it is too late to 
warn him now." 

Mr. Holford did not turn into the lane, but continued 
to walk straight in their direction. When he came up 
to them, he returned their salute ; and then stopping 
them, he inquired good-naturedly whether they had 
haen on the river that afternoon; how Broughton's 
boat was getting on, and what was its chance of victory 
at the Grand Eegatta, &c. 

Austen answered readily enough ; pleased, as boys 
always are, with )the interest which their masters take 
in their amusements. But Cole looked uneasy, par- 
ticularly when the boy who was carrying the gun, 
obeying too faithfully the instructions given him, halted 
within a foot or two of the group, and continued im- 
movable during the interview. Cole longed to order 
him to walk on, but did not venture to acknowledge any 
<;onnexion with him, for fear it should lead to awkward 
questions. He could not help fancying that Mr. Holford 
noticed his embarrassment, and glanced doubtfully at 
the case ; the shape of which, to a sportsman's eye, 
would have given a shrewd suspicion of its contents. 
Happily Mr. Holford was not one, but even he, with- 
out any great penetration, might fathom the mystery. 
Whatever he might have thought, however, he showed 
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BO outward symptoms of suspicion, but after a few 
more remarks, observed tbat be would not keep tbem 
any longer, or tbey would be too late for lock-up, and 
tben proceeded on bis way. 

Cole was glad to be released, but at tbe same time 
dreaded lest bis companion sbould renew tbe topic 
wbicb tbey were discussing wben Mr. Holford came in 
sigbt. He could not disguise from bimself tbat be 
bad felt very mucb like a culprit, notwitbstanding bis 
assertion of bis rigbt to elude tbe master's autbority 
if he could. Mr. Holford, too, bad suspected — so at 
least be felt sure — tbat tbere was something connected 
witb tbe ^case wbicb was not in accordance witb tbe 
rules of tbe scbool. Yet be bad made no attempt to 
discover it ; trusting, as Cole could not belp feeling, to 
tbe general goodness of tbe two boys' characters. He 
was somewhat touched, too, by Austen's forbearance in 
not pressing tbe fact upon his notice, for it was next 
to impossible but tbat tbe coincidence must have 
struck him. Perhaps, if they had bad further to go, 
be might have resumed the subject bimself, and ad- 
mitted that in some degree at least he was in the > 
wrong. But they had now reached a turn in the road, 
when they fell in with several of their schoolfellowa 
who were hurrying homewards; word having been 
passed that Mrs. Broughton's porter was about to lock 
. the gates of tbe boarding-house. 

Cole took the gun-case from the boy, whom be re- 
warded with a shilling, and slipping round to tbe back 
premises, lodged it against tbe wall of tbe yard at a 
particular point, whence he could reach it from the 
inside. Many a contraband article, it may be re- 
marked in passing, had found its way into the house 
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\)j that entrance. Then he hurried back to the front 
door, which he reached just as Eichard the porter — 
who was commonly known in Broughtonian circles as 
" Grumpy Dick," driven to the verge of insanity by 
incessant badgering, closed the door and locked it, 
although to the exclusion of several stragglers who 
liad just made their appearance in the distance. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE WAGEB. 

IVe must now shift the scene to a room on the 
second floor of Mrs. Broughton's boarding-house ; to 
which, as we have already informed our readers, most 
of the boys belonged to whom he has been introduced. 
The room contains four turn-up bedsteads, four bureaux 
(if that be the correct plural), an oak-table, and four 
•chairs of the same wood — all suflSciently massive to 
defy the rude handling even of the youthful occupants. 
Between the windows is a long washing-stand, intended 
to hold four ewers and basins : we say advisedly " in- 
tended to hold," rather than "holding;" for though 
, it is early in the half-year, the casualties among the 
articles of crockery have not been few or slight ; and 
even on such as still survive, the schoolboy's sign- 
manual is visibly impressed. One ewer and basin 
alone are whole, the others having lost rim, or spout, 
or handle, and in one instance all three, — honourable 
scars, telling of many a skirmish. There is a fireplace 
and grate, but the fire-irons have been judiciously 
removed, until the time of fires shall come round 
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again — experience having shown that they were some- 
times used as weapons of assault, and sometimes of 
defence, and occasionally for various ingenious uses 
wholly alien to the purpose for which they were con- 
structed: but that they were generally destroyed or 
rendered useless before the period of their legitimate 
service again arrived. Over the mantelpiece hangs a 
pen-and-ink sketch, fastened to the walls by two tacks^ 
a nail, and a pin ; the production, it would seem, of 
some native genius. It presents the likeness of a 
stout gentleman (whose corpulence is probably some- 
what exaggerated), attired in full canonicals, and re- 
ceiving corporal punishment from the hands of three of 
his scholars ; two of whom forcibly hold him down, 
while the third wields a huge rod with evident gusto 
and vigour. In the background the principal figure is 
repeated, pendent this time from a gibbet, with the 
rod hung round his neck. In anticipation, possibly, 
of there being some difficulty in recognising the various 
likenesses, the names of the individuals intended are 
inscribed under their several portraits. From this 
source of information it appears that the chief per- 
sonage of the picture is called "Snorter," and his 
three flagellants, "Sawney," "Bargee," and "Eotten 
Potatoes," none of these names of a complimentary 
character, it must be admitted: but then it may be 
observed, as a general rule, that the soubriquets be- 
stowed by schoolboys rarely are so. A curious page in 
the volume of human nature is the blank leaf of a 
schoolboy's dictionary, or the white-plastered wall of 
his study. I remember to have read on the one or the 
other, a vast variety of opinions expressed by the writers 
concerning their companions and acquaintances; but 
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rarely, if ever, any whicli were flattering to the parties 
commented on. I wonder whether, if grown-up men 
and women were to record their sentiments respecting 
their neighbours with equal freedom, the chronicle 
would show that they, too, considered the world to 
consist wholly of fools and knaves, as it would appear 
their children do. With the exception of the picture 
above mentioned, the room contains nothing which 
could be called a decoration. The plastered walls are 
entirely bare, and the floor shows a range of naked 
boards, except close to the fireplace, where a small 
piece of Kidderminster carpet presents an oasis of com* 
fort amid the barren wilderness of plank. 

It is evident that there are but four lawful occupants of 
the apartment ; nevertheless, there are five present when 
the scene opens to which the reader is introduced ; and 
all five appear to regard it as their own. The broad- 
shouldered youth lying at full length on one of the 
beds which has been turned down for his temporary 
accommodation, is Terence O'Grady, a wild Irishman 
from the bogs of Galway. His brogue exhibits all its 
native richness: three years' sojourn in Halminster 
having had no more effect upon it than they would 
have had in smoothing the rough coat of a Highland 
terrier. He is alternately the idol and terror of the 
younger boys, according as his natural good-humour, 
or the occasional bursts of passion in which he is apt 
to indulge, are in the ascendant. He is one of the 
racing crew which is in training for the grand contest 
of the season, and has not yet doffed the purple-and- 
white jersey which is its uniform. His place in the 
boat is No. 7, and it is considered rather an honour for 
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a boy low down in the school to occupy such a dis- 
tinguished position ; for, although Terence arrived at 
Halminster three summers ago, he has risen but two 
forms since his admission. Seated on one end of the 
bed is another boy, less in size, but still tall, compactly 
built, and well-proportioned. His features are rather 
handsome, but their expression is not pleasing, and his 
smile is somewhat sinister. He wears the same dress 
as O'Grady. Smithers has, in fact, the honour to be 
bow-oar to the champion crew, and a very good bow«» 
oar he is said to be. Two of the remaining three are 
lounging against the mantelpiece ; — one, a large, loutish- 
looking fellow, whose name appears to be Lloyd ; the 
other, lank and hard-featured, with blue eyes, reddish 
hair, and high cheek-bones — ^the very model of one of 
Gruikshank's caricatures of Scotchmen forty years ago^ 
If he is not as mischievous a caitiff as ever stood five 
feet four in his shoes, his features scandalously belie 
him. He is addressed by his companions in mischief 
as M^Dougal, or more generally and briefly as Mac, and 
occasionally, more familiarly still, as Sawney. The fifth 
of the group is seated at a bureau writiog — spaying 
apparently no heed to what is passing among his school-^ 
fellows. 

" Well, Smithers," said Lloyd, " how did you think 
the boat went this evening ? I suppose we shall be- 
able in time to manage that Leander spirt, as Pearson 
caUs it ; but it is enough to kill a fellow outright to have- 
to puU it." 

"Yes," said Smithers, "it is an awful thing to hear 
Austen's whistle. I felt to-night as if a dozen fellows. 
were hitting me in the wind all together, though itu 
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certainly makes the boat go. How did you find it, 
Terence ?" he continued, turning to O'Grady. " How 
did the bellows hold out down Fisher's Eeach ?" 

" I can tell ye," said M*Dougal, taking the reply out 
of O'Grady 's mouth ; " I watched him all the "w&j from 
Fisher's comer, and he was puffing like any old gram- 
pus ! Oh, man ! but ye would have given the skin off 
your back for a bladderful of air, before ye got half way 
to Poplar Point, I am thinking!" 

" You lie, you Scotch vagabond !" retorted O'Grady, 
angrily. " It is I that had my wind better than any 
of them at the last spirt ; and didn't Pearson himself 
say so? 'O'Grady,' says he, 'ye have got plenty of 
wind, and no mistake, my boy !' " i 

" Oh, no doubt you had plenty of wind, Potatoes ; 
no one could have puffed and blowed as you did, that 
hadn't." 

" Puff and blow ! you villain ! who are you that talk 
about puffing and blowing, that haven't breath enough 
in your own skinny carcase to fill a bagpipe ? Did I 
puff and blow, Smithers ? did I puff and blow as Sawney 
says ?" 

" Not as I knows on," replied Smithers ; " but you 
must have puffed and blowed uncommon loud for me 
to hear you at my end of the boat. Ask the steersman 
—ask Austen ; he can tell better than any one. Is that 
Austen?" he added, turning to the boy seated at the 
bureau. " No, it is Warburton." 

"Austen has not come in yet," said Warburton ; " I 
left him about half an hour ago. He was going to walk 
to the railway-station with Cole. Ah ! here he is," he 

continued, as the door opened; "talk of the ; 

nothing personal, Austen! O'Grady wants to know 
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whether he puffed and blew much as you came down 
Fisher's Eeach this afternoon." 

" Oh, not more than usual, I think," replied Austen ^ 
gravely. 

" Not more than usual," roared the indignant Irish- 
man, jumping up. " Did you mean to say that I puff 
and blow always ? Aren't me lungs as sound, and me 
condition as good as any fellow's in the boat, except 
perhaps the stroke's, and that's Pearson p" 
- "There is no doubt of your lungs being sound,. 
Potatoes, or you could not bellow in that way," ob- 
served M*Dougal; "and as for your condition, we all* 
know by the at the beginning of your name, that 
your condition is noble — not to say royal, man. So 
you need say nothing of that." 

. Now, if there was one point more than another, re- 
specting which 0' Grady could not endure to be chaffed, > 
it was his ancestry. More than once M'Dougal had 
baited him on the subject, until the irritated Celt had 
burst out into a fury, which for the time caused 
universal terror; and M'Dougal himself had resolved 
then and there that he would avoid the topic in future. 
The temptation, however, was too strong for him 
though he repented inwardly the moment he had 
said it. 

. O'Grady glanced savagely round, and was roused to 
further wrath by perceiving a grin on every face. Even 
Warburton, busy as he was, laughed inwardly, as 
O'Grady could see by the motion of his shoulders. 

"Hang you, Sawney," he exclaimed, leaping up. 

^The reader will understand that we do not propose, 

either on this or other occasions, to give the ipsissima . 

verba, but to render them inta the nearest presentabk 

c2 
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English.) "You are always sneering at my ances* 
tors. I'll teach you to leave them alone in fu* 
ture." 

So saying, he made a furious swoop at M^Dougal ; 
who, slipping on one side, contrived not only to elude his 
spring, but dexterously to thrust Lloyd into the post of 
danger in his stead ; so that the blow intended for his 
benefit, alighted heavily on the other's ribs. With an 
angry exclamation, Lloyd returned the blow in the 
chest of his involuntary antagonist, and the comba^ 
tants, grappling together, endeavoured to throw each 
other. Meanwhile, the author of the mischief, seating 
himself on the table, watched the fray with dispassionate 
interest ; throwing in occasionally a word of encourage- 
ment to the one party or the other, accordingly 
as they seemed to need it. " Bravo, Bargee !" he ex» 
claimed, as Lloyd, with a desperate effort, drove the 
Irishman several paces back, until he came in contact 
with the bedstead, and "Well saved, Paddy," ho 
added, as O'Grady, slipping on one side, contrived to 
drag his enemy down on the bed beside him. " Now, 
then, hold each other tight, and see which can throttlo 
the other first." 

The boys were nearly matched in strength, and the 
Irishman was beginning to lose all mastery over him- 
self in the protracted struggle ; when a diversion was 
happily effected by the entrance of Cole, carrying on his 
shoulder the long wooden case which he had just con* 
trived to smuggle in unobserved by the back way. At 
the sight of this a general cry of interest was raised, 
and the combatants broke off their warfare to gather 
round the new-comer. 

" That's the gun, is it ? How did it come ? Wha 
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brought it ? How did you manage to bring it in ?** 
These, and half-a-dozen other questions came pouring 
in all at once. 

"It came by the railway; I fetched it from the 
station — that is, I got a boy to carry it. I got it 
into the house by the backyard," said Cole, endea- 
vouring to answer as many of the interrogatories as 
possible. 

" Were you not tfto late for lock-up ?" asked 
M'Dougal. 

" No ; I have been waiting about for a good oppor- 
tunity of bringing it in." 

" Well, let us see it," said O'Grady. " Remember, I 
don't doubt that it is a good gun. I never said any- 
thing else, you know, Cole. All I ever asserted was, 
that my own gun was as good, and that I say still. I 
am ready to back it against yours before I see that 
same, and I shall be ready to back it afber I Tiave seen 
it. And so I tell you beforehand." 

" Yes ; I know that is what you say," returned Cole ; 
^' that is just the very thing one complains of. You 
maintain everything which belongs to you to be next 
door to perfect, only because it belongs to you ; and it 
seems to be no kind of use reasoning with you. How- 
ever, here is the gun, any way." 

He unlocked the wooden case as he spoke, and pro- 
duced from it a light, single-barrelled gun of so beauti- 
ful a make as to draw from the whole party a cry of 
admiration. Even O'Grady was so far carried away, as 
to forget for a moment the superiority claimed for it 
over his own favourite. 

"By the powers," he exclaimed, "that is a sweet 
little bit of wood and iron, any way. That is the chas^i 
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I'd like to tackle the Killycooney snipes with, so I 
would!" 

*' I shouldn't mind having it for a companion in the 
preserves at Woodford, myself," said Smithers. 

" It's A 1, and no mistake," said Warburton. 

"It is a jolly gun, no one can deny that," said 
-O'Grady, still surveying it admiringly. "By the same 
token, though," he added, as though recollecting 
himself, " I don't go back f/om my opinion. Cole ; 
I'll uphold my own gun against yours any day. I'll 
back it both to hit and to kill at the same distance, 
and if there's any difference between the two, I think 
it's in favour of mine." 

" That's nonsense, O'Grady," said Cole, impatiently. 
" A fellow might say the same of the dullest old blunder- 
buss that wouldn't hit a haystack at thirty yards. 
You know you haven't any reason for what you say." 

"Yes, I have," said O'Grady; "I ki^ow my gun 
would hit to a certainty at the distance, and yours 
could do no more." 

" At the distance— what distance ?" exclaimed Cole ; 
" no distance at all was named that I remember." 

"Wasn't there?" said O'Grady. "Well, it is all 
• the same. It would kill at the same distance as yours 
would. That is what I mean." 

" How do you know at what distance his would kill ?'* 
-asked Austen. 

"I'll answer no more questions," said O'Grady,. 
judiciously retiring within his stronghold. "I don't 
see the good of all this palaver. I'll back my gun any 
day to kill at the same distance as Cole's, for any sura. 
from a guinea upwards : and he may name the distance 
■himself^ if he likes, I don't thmk oii^tlamg cau be 
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fairer than that. If Cole thinks his gun is the best, 
let him accept the wager. If he's afraid the trial will 
go against him, he will be wiser to leave it alone, and 
talk about it instead. And so let us have no more 
blarney about it." 

Cole's indignation was considerably roused. During 
the time which had elapsed since his interview with 
Austen, he had been turning over in his mind the advice 
which the latter had giv^n him ; and had half made up 
his mind to follow it for the future. But O'Grady's 
absurd pretensions vexed and irritated him, and this 
last speech fairly caused his wrath to boil over. 

" I am ready to take the wager, O'Grady, and it may 
come off as soon as you like. The best of ten shots at 
a guinea a side, and at whatever distance you like. 
That is your proposal, isn't it ?" 

" That's it, my boy," said O'Grady ; " you are wit- 
nesses of the bet," he added, turning to the other boys. 

" A guinea a side," said Smithers ; " ten shots at the 
usual distance, and the match to come off at the first 
convenient opportunity that offers. If either party 
refuse when such opportunity does offer, that party to be 
considered as having lost. That is it, isn't it. Cole ?'* 

" If you like it," said the boy addressed, in an indif- 
ferent tone. " I have no objection, I am not likely 
to refuse to keep an engagement I have made." 

" That is settled then," said Smithers, making an 
entry in his pocket-book ; "you had better send your 
gun over to the Three Pigeons — to Dakyns's, you know 
— where O'Grady's gun is now. That is the only place 
where you would be able to have a match during the 
half-year ; and I think it very likely you img\it \ia.^^«OL 
opportuDjtjr of having one there pretty soon, Xom 
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know Cole goes regularly out upon holidays to Dr. 
Greenway, and the Dean always asks me. He promised 
me that I might have a friend out along with me some- 
times. So I might ask him to invite O'Grady, and then 
the match could come off." 

" Send my gun to that poaching rascal, Tom Dakyns," 
said Gole, who had only listened to the first part of 
Smithers's speech. " Thank you, I don't much fancy 
that ! What do you think ahout that, Warhurton ?'* 

" Why, the case has a lock, I see," said Warhurton, 
^^and a Bramah too, if I don't mistake. Dakyns 
couldn't get at the gun to use it, and hesides, I don't 
think he dare play tricks with any of the Halminster 
fellows. And if you ask me, I really don't think it 
would he safe for you to keep your gun here. Dick, 
or one of the housemaids would see it, and tell Mother 
Broughton." 

" Well, there is something in that," said Cole. "But 
who would take it over there ?" 

" Who took yours, O'Grady ?" asked Smithers. 

" Bill Holmes, the hoy at Garraway's, you know. 
Cole." 

"I know the vagabond well enough," said Cole. 
** Well, I will send it by him to-morrow." 

The conversation was here interrupted by the supper 
bell, and the party adjourned to the common hall of 
the boarding-house, where Mrs. Jenkins, the house- 
keeper, hight " Mother Jinks" among the boys, presided 
in lieu of Mrs. Broughton: the latter appearing in 
person only at dinner. One of the monitors was always 
present to preserve order. Without that, indeed, it is 
probable that the servants, and especially the porter, 
whose bminesa it was to wait at meals, could hardly 
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have been induced, by any conceivable amount of wages, 
to remain beyond the first month of their engagement. 
Even as it was, it was grievous work for old Bichard, 
who, albeit protected by the segis of the monitor's pre- 
sence, was subject to an incessant battery of small shot 
— ^beiog sent on delusive messages, asked for impossible 
articles of food, and commented upon continually in a 
highly disparaging style, by his youthful tormentors. 
In fact, scarcely a night passed, in the course of the 
half-year, on which he did not register a vow that he 
would give '' missis" notice on the following morning 
of his intention to quit. And at the time he really 
purposed what he said. But when the momiDg came, 
habit, more strong than impulse, carried the day: 
and he continued to drag on an existence more 
nearly analogbus to that of a horse tethered in a 
mosquito swamp, than to any other that can be 
imagmed. 

However, everything in this world must come to an 
end at last ; and the mosquitoes having finished their 
supper, left Bichard at p^ace, and betook themselves 
upstairs. 

"Mac!" said Smithers, catching that worthy by 
the skirt, as he was about to follow the rest, " do you 
think Thursday next would be a good day for our 
expedition to Morestowe ?" - 

"To Morestowe!" replied M*Dougal. "Oh! I 
remember. You, I, Cole, Austen, and O'Grady were 
to go in a four-oar there, were we not ?" 

" Yes," said Smithers, " old Captain Wai'd, you know, 
promised us luncheon, and those jolly peaches and 
nectarines of his will be just at their ripest now, ^o 
we had better not put it off. We could get ttiete^X 
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reckon, by one ; have an hour and a half there, and be 
back in time for lock-up at four." 

"That would be jolly enough," said M'Dougal; 
" you had better tell the fellows about it, when we get 
upstairs." 

" I would ; but I am not going up just at present, 
and I might forget it afterwards," said Smithers ; " so 
will you propose it, Mac ?" 

"Oh yes, if you Hke," said M'Dougal; "TU put 
them in mind of it. I don't suppose any of them will 
make an objection." And so saying, he ran upstairs. 

Smithers went into an adjoining room, where he pro- 
cured pen, ink, paper, and an envelope ; sat down ; and 
wrote a letter, which he put into the box fastened for 
that purpose , in the hall. He then walked out into 
the court behind the house, and took a turn or two in 
the moonlight. 

" There's a beginning made, at all events," he mut- 
tered to himself, " and I'll take good care that it goes 
on to the end too. I would give something to see 
that insolent puppy Cole taken down a peg or two, 
and I expect he will be. I know O'Grady is a first- 
rate shot, and I don't fancy Cole is anything particular 
that way. He wont bet with me, too, any more, 
wont he ? I'll see about that ; and if be doesn't bet 
with me and lose too, I'll give him leave to turn up 
his nose as much as he pleases. Yes, yes, that must 
be the way. There would be no chance of having the 
match on a holiday. I had forgotten, when I said that 
about the Dean, that he has left Halminster, and wont 
return till Christmas. It must be the other way, and 
it shall be too. As for being detected, I'll be hanged 
jf I should care, if Cole, and paiticMlaiYy l[iU sanctified 
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friend Austen were in for it too. I owe that fellow 
Austen one, and Lloyd owes him another ; and if either 
of us forget our debts, why my name is not Smithers 
nor his Lloyd !'' 

But we must go back and trace some of the earlier 
scenes in the school career of the various characters of 
our story; in order to make the animosity here ex- 
pressed fully understood by the reader. 



CHAPTER III, 

THE FIBST SIGHT OF HALMIISrSTBE. 

Mbs. Austen was the widow of the Vicar of Evers- 
field, a village situated at a few miles' distance from the 
market-town of Shinford. Her husband had died when 
their only little boy was scarcely five years old ; and as 
Mrs. Austen had no other relative in the world, but her 
step-brother, a banker at Shinford, she had no induce- 
ment to leave the peaceful and pretty village where 
her married life had been passed. Having been left in 
comfortable circumstances, she was able to rent one of 
the two good houses which Eversfield contains ; and 
not long afterwards, to the surprise of the inhabitants — 
for both tenements had long stood empty — the second 
house also obtained a tenant. The new comer was a 
Mrs. Cole, the wife of an officer in the Company's ser- 
vice, who had been obliged to send her and their only 
child, a boy of five years old, to England : the doctors 
having warned him that the Indian climate would b^ 
certainly fatal to one, and probably to both. \Sii^«t 
such circumstances, and knowing that she laus^. \» 
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separated from her husband for seven or eight years to 
come, Mrs. Cole's first wish was privacy; and after 
much inquiry, she resolved to settle at Eversfield, as 
the spot where she was most likely to find what she 
desired. The similarity of the position of the two 
ladies, and their almost entire isolation from the rest 
of the world, would in themselves have naturally caused 
the acquaintance which ensued between them to ripen 
into intimacy. But when to these bonds of union 
there was added congeniality of taste and temper, it 
was small matter of surprise that the mistresses of 
Eversfield Lodge and Eversfield Grange shortly became 
xdmost inseparable. Their little boys soon formed an 
idliance of their own, as close, if not as agreeable, in its 
nature. They played and quarrelled over their toys 
together ; together worried and caressed their nurses ; 
together they got into and out of boyish scrapes; 
together they attended the village dame's school, where 
they learned their letters ; and afterwards repaired to- 
gether as day-scholars to Mr. M'Catchit's academy for 
joung gentlemen ; whither they journeyed daily on 
their ponies, if the weather was fine; or in a small 
covered carriage, driven alternately by Mrs. Cole's or 
Mrs. Austen's gardener, if it happened to be wet. So 
wagged the world until they had reached their eleventh 
year ; when one ^e morning in March there arrived a 
letter from India wherein Colonel Cole — for he had 
Just attained that rank — sent directions that his son 
Henry should be despatched, as soon as the necessary 
arrangements could be made, to Halminster College, a 
celebrated public school distant some sixty miles from 
JShinford. The colonel added, that he had written by 
the same post to his old friend Dt. Campbell, whose 
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fag he had been years before at Hahninster, but who 
had now risen to be its Head Master, requesting him to 
receive his son, if possible, at the commencement of the 
ensuing year. On the arrival of this letter a cabinet 
council was held, which was duly attended by Mrs, 
Cole, Mrs. Austen, and Mr. Wolcott, the banker ; who 
had been specially simimoned from Shinford for that 
purpose. After long and grave dehberation, the con* 
elusion upon which the ladies had resolved long before 
the council had been summoned, was formally arrived 
at. It was agreed that Eobert Austen also should be 
sent to Halminster College, that happening by a sin* 
gular coincidence to be the school at which Mr. Austen, 
as well as Colonel Cole, had been educated; that he 
should go there in company with his friend Cole ; and 
in order to carry out this design, that the authorities 
at Halminster should be immediately applied to. Mr. 
Wolcott undertook this part of the business, and in 
the course of a few posts transmitted to Mrs. Austen 
the Head Master's reply ; in which he stated, that ho 
could not unfortunately promise to receive the two 
boys at the commencement of the following year, as 
his list of applications exceeded the number of probable 
vacancies. But, he added, if any boys should leave 
unexpectedly in the course of the summer half-year, 
he would have great pleasure in giving their places to 
Colonel Cole's son and his yoimg friend. 

Accordingly, about the middle of May in the follow- 
ing year, a notice arrived from Halminster, stating that 
two boys had been suddenly withdrawn on account of 
the death of their guardian, and their vacancies would 
be filled by Cole and Austen. The excitement, \>\]kS^iXft^ 
and Borrow customary on isuch occasiona enswed. li&x* 
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Wolcott, once more summoned from Shinford, undertook 
to convey the delighted, though somewhat awestricken 
boys, to their new abode ; and within a few days from 
the receipt of the Head Master's letter, the three tra- 
vellers had taken their places by the London and Shin- 
ford mail (for railways as yet were not in use, only in 
preparation), and were journeying slowly to the ancient 
city of Halminster. 

It was getting late in the afternoon when the coach 
brought them to the end of their journey. As they 
entered the quaint old cathedral town the traces of 
their future schoolfellows began to show themselves to 
the young travellers on every side. Here was a trades- 
man who advertised himself as tailor, and another who 
wrote himself bookseller to the gentlemen of the college. 
Here was a shop in which bats, balls, and stumps, 
footballs, leaping-poles, hockey-sticks, and the like were 
exhibited in tempting profusion. As the coach rolled 
over the bridge, they caught sight for a moment of the 
flotilla of boats, of every size and description, with 
which the boat-builders' yards were crowded ; while on 
the further shore rose the fabric of the college itself, 
which the coachman pointed out to them, — grey and 
venerable, with the Chapel and Tower forming its centre, 
xind the masters' houses and other buildings grouped 
round it. As they passed the principal gateway the 
hour of dismissal from school appeared to have arrived, 
for the boys began to pour out in a long-continuous 
stream — some bound for the river, some for the cricket- 
ground, some, apparently, with no more exciting object 
in view than a country walk, but all with the same 
]o6k of eager enjoyment in their faces. Austen and 
CbJe were greatly awed by the appearaiice of the older 
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bojs, who seemed to^be quite young men, though 
there were many who did not greatly exceed themselves 
in size. The sight of the Head Master himself, of 
whom they caught a momentary glimpse as, attired in 
trencher-cap and flowing silk gown, he ascended the 
steps of his house, was a yet more awful spectacle. Their 
hearts sank within them as they contemplated the 
prospect before them ; and there can be no doubt that, 
liad Mr. Wolcott partaken their feelings, he would have 
ordered a post-chaise immediately on alighting, and the 
whole party would have forthwith returned to Evers- 
field. Fortunately, however, Mr. Wolcott did not ap- 
pear to regard the position of the party as being so 
hopelessly embarrassing, and contemplated the various 
groups whom he passed, -not only with an equable, 
but even a pleased expression of face. 

Presently they stopped at an inn in the High-street, 
which, as the coachman informed them, was the one 
generally patronized by the boys and their friends. 
Here Mr. Wolcott ordered dinner to be ready in an 
hour from that time ; and having obtained the informa- 
tion that the Head Master would probably be at home, 
and disengaged at that time, set off with his two young 
companions, one on either side, to call upon him. Pass- 
ing down the street, they encountered several groups 
of boys, who contemplated them with silent curiosity, 
and ascending the steps of the house to which they 
were directed, were ushered, after a short delay, into 
the Head Master's study. 

Dr. Campbell was a tall and portly-looking man of 
about fifty years old. In his youth he had been con- 
sidered remarkably handsome, and his was a sV.y\^ ol 
£ace which gains rather than loses by the advati^i^ ol 
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and fears. Never, in after-life, are any so heartily 
loved or hated by their fellow-creatures, as the sixth* 
form boys are at a public school. 

It was therefore no more than might be expected, 
that Austen and Cole subsided into absolute nothing- 
ness, in their own estimation, when Stapleford ^irrived 
about half an hour after their interview with the Head 
Master, in all the glory of a fashionable suit of black, 
with glazed boots, white waistcoat, and black satia 
front garnished with a gold pin ; rich, but not gorgeous 
in its appearance. He saluted Mr. Wolcott with the 
same well-bred condescension, which a dainty young^ 
officer in a fashionable regiment would bestow on some 
old salt-water captain, who chanced to be his guest at^ 
the mess-table. The boys were deeply sensible of thi& 
consideration, though they could not help noticing, 
with regret, that Mr. Wolcott himself appeared scarcely 
sufficiently impressed with it. Once or twice they 
blushed nervously when he e:q)ressed himself bluntly 
or awkwardly ; partly from a sense of what was due to 
Stapleford himself; partly from a fear that Stapleford 
would associate them in his mind with their elderly 
friend's gcbucheries, Mr. Wolcott, however, whose own 
schoolboy recollections had been vividly reawakened by 
the occurrences of the afternoon, was much pleased with 
Sts^leford ; and if a little amused by his grand manner, 
inclined, nevertheless, to be very tolerant of it. He 
heard, half with a smile and half with a sigh, the as- 
surance, that Cole and Austen need not be under any 
apprehension of being buUied ; all that kind of thing 
had ceased three or four years ago. When Stapleford 
had first come to school, indeed, then there had been a 
very tyrannical set of fellows in the place, who had 
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made the lives of the juniors very wretched. A year 
or two afterwards, however, these had all left, and the 
set who sncceeeded them, were mor6 lenient ; hat for 
the last two years there had heen no complaints of 
hnllying at all. Mr. Wolcott rememhered having re- ^ 
ceivedi the same assurance, couched in almost the same 
words, when he first entered a puhlic school some five- 
and-thirty years hefore ; and also having made it himself 
to the parents of a new hoy in the last year of his con- 
tinuance at school. How indignant he would have felt 
then, if any one had ventured to hint that the change 
had not been in the school, hut in himself ; that, as he 
ceased to be a junior, the troubles attending a junior's 
life had ceased also, so far as he was concerned ; and as 
he mounted to the top he became insensible to the dis- 
comforts of those below. Mr. Wolcott listened with the 
same mixed feeling to the usual lamentation over the 
decline of the school in respect of the size and strength 
of the boys it contained. Four or five years ago there 
had been a lot of tall, powerful fellows at Halminstery 
who had awed the raffs, as the boys called the towns- 
people, into submission ; now they were by comparison 
quite a small set, and it was universally agreed that 
next half-year there would be scarcely a big fellow left 
there. Mr. "Wolcott remembered the stout, burly 
youths he had seen issumg, an hour or two previously^ 
from the College gates, and muttered to himself, " The 
thing that hath been it is that which shall be, and there 
is nothing new under the sun." This, also, was vanity, 
yet surely not more so than what is daily passing in 
the great world around us. Ah ! it is a strange, melan- 
choly pleasure with which men revisit, in later life, the- 
public school of their early days. It is the editor ot 
3)2 
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the " Etonian," I think, who says that on the occasion of 
Montem, all old Etonians were restored for the day to 
the position of sixth-form Oppidans. But that was the 
writing of a hoy, not of a man — as you, Mr. Stapleford, 
and you two youngsters also, will one day understand. 
It may be regret for the golden years of boyhood mis- 
used, or the yearning afber its freshness^ which the 
sight of boys so vividly calls up ; or it may be the 
sense of mutability and passing away, which the spectacle 
of others 

" FlayiDg our games, and on the self-same spot," 

must inevitably force upon us. But whatever the 
reason, few men pan visit again the old schoolroom and 
playground without a sense of melancholy which pre- 
dominates over every other feeling. However, this is 
a boy's story ; and boys happily know nothing of these 
things : and so we will pass on. 

Presently the conversation turned on other topics. 
"Did the boys in general like Dr. Campbell?" Mr. 
Wolcott asked. " Very much," was the reply. " He 
was considered rather strict, and occasionally a little 
hasty; but he was always just, kind, and generous. 
The boys worked well under him, and had got more 
honours at the imiversities during the few years of his 
Head-mastership than in all the time of his predecessor. 
In fact, for the last few years, as Mr. Wolcott must 
have heard, Halminster men had taken the lead in a 
most marked manner, both at Oxford and Cambridge. 
There was Brownlow, who had got the Trinity scholar- 
ship, and Hughes the Latin verse last summer at 
Oxford, and another old Halminster the Craven at 
Cambridge, and it was universally allowed that Gordon 
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would get the Newdigate this year, and Philips was 
considered cock-sure of the Balliol next autumn." 

" Would the boys have rooms to themselves P" asked 
Mr. Wolcott, diverging to another topic. 

'^ No ; not at first, that was. Only the head boys 
in the boarding-houses had separate rooms. In most 
instances there were three and four in a room ; but the 
juniors all slept in one large chamber, and no doubt 
Austen and Cole would be placed there at first. But 
in the course of the next half-year, or certainly in the 
half-year after that, they would be moved elsewhere. 
Stapleford himself would not be able to see to this, as 
he was to leave at the end of the present half-year, and 
begin reading for the bar after one year at the univer- 
sity. But he would speak to Mrs. Broughton, and beg 
her to be sure and put them into a room with some 
nice fellows, when the time for moving them should 
come." 

" And the master under whom the boys would be 
placed — what did Dr. Campbell say his name was ?" 
inquired Mr. Wolcott, turning to Austen. 

"He didn't mention any name, I think," faltered 
Austen, crimsoning to the ears as he saw Stapleford's 
eye fixed upon him. 

" Probably they will be placed under Mr. Eobins or 
the Lower Master," said Stapleford, pityingly. " They 
hear the lower classes ; after that they will go up under 
Mr. Stephens and Mr. Singleton, and then under Mr. 
Holford, whom they will like very much. Mr. Holford 
is the tutor at Broughton's ; so they will be his pupils 
until they get up into the sixth form — that is," added 
Mr. Stapleford, with an encouraging smile, "if they 
ever do get there." 
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Coffee was now brought, and after awhile Stapleford 
got up, and, regretting that it was getting near nine 
o'clock, by which time he was expected to be back 
in his boarding-house, took his leave. Mr. Wolcott 
pressed him to return to breakfast on the following 
morning, but Stapleford was unable to accept the invi- 
tation. He promised, however, to come to the White 
Hart a few minutes before nine, to say good-bye 
to Mr. Wolcott, and take the boys with him to Mrs. 
Broughton's. 

After his departure the boys and Mr. Wolcott had 
a long conversation, in which Dr. Campbell, Mrs. 
Broughton's house, Stapleford, Halminster, the length 
of time to the holidays, boating, cricket, fagging, and a 
vast variety of similar topics were discussed, with an 
eagerness to which there seen\ed to be no satiety ; until 
Mr. Wolcott, fairly tired out, dropped asleep in the 
great arm-chair, and, waking up, found that it was a 
quarter-past twelve o'clock. Whereupon he ordered an 
immediate adjournment to bed. 

On the following morning the great man, mindful of 
his promise, arrived about a quarter to nine o'clock. A 
hurried farewell was exchanged with Mr. Wolcott, and 
then the two boys, with hearts sinking into the very 
soles of their shoes, followed their conductor down the 
street through the entrance gate of the College, and across 
two quadrangles, into a broad open space surrounded 
by a high and massive wall. In one comer of this wide 
court, if it could be so called, stood a large substantially- 
built modern house, which they at once divined to be 
Mrs. Broughton's. Here Stapleford entered, and pass- 
ing along a narrow passage, at the end of which was a 
Screen bajze-covered door, knocked ioT admission at one 
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of the rooms which looked out on the quadrangle. Ke- 
<jeiving permission to enter, they found themselves in 
the presence of Mrs. Broughton, an elderly lady of 
perhaps sixty, but sharp-eyed and active apparently, as 
though she had been twenty years younger. She in- 
formed Stapleford that Austen and Cole were to sleep 
in the fags' room, as indeed he had expected ; and she 
further expressed a hope that the aforesaid fags' room 
would be more quiet now, or rather less noisy than it 
bad been of late ; or really she must ask Stapleford^ as 
the head of the house, to interfere. To this the head 
of the house replied, with a smile, that the fags' room 
always had been noisy from time immemorial ; and, in 
his judgment, it was of the nature of things that it 
always should be so. Then, wishing Mrs. Broughton 
^good morning, Stapleford once more desired Austen and 
Cole to follow him. They now mounted two flights of 
«tairs, and stopped at the door of a large room at the 
furthest comer of the landing. " Hark you, you two 
fellows," said the monitor, as they paused for a minute 
Ibefore entering, " I haven't much advice to give you, 
and I don't think it would be much good if J had. 
You'll soon find out things for yourselves. Don't sulk 
when the fellows ask you your names, or chaff you about 
borne, and that sort of thing. Keep your eyes open 
and your mouths shut as much as possible, for the first 
few days. I'll see you again in the afternoon or 
ovening, and put you in the way of understanding a 
thing or two. But just now I can't stop, for it is hard 
•upon schooltime." He turned off into a room which 
lay a few doors to the right of the one before which 
they were standing ; and, after much nervous \ie«v\.«i\AOTi^ 
our twoyouDg adventurers proceeded to opetv \i\ift ^ooct 
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t)f the apartment pointed out by their conductor, and 
found themselves immediately in the presence, and at 
the mercy, of the youthful Philistines of Broughton's 
house. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE EIBST DAY. 

Amoko the boys who have already been presented to 
the reader, the one who had been longest at Halminster 
was M'Dougal ; he having been sent there nearly six 
years before the commencement of this tale. On his 
arrival he found himself the junior of the youngest boy 
in the school by more than a twelvemonth ; and being 
undersized even for his age, and withal a strange, 
weird-looking specimen of humanity, he became the 
pet and plaything of the others ; and so escaped the 
sharp discipline of bullying, which new boys for the 
most part experience. This is, after all, but a ques- 
tionable advantage, let indignant mammas and leading 
articles in newspapers say what they will. Undoubtedly 
bullying — that is to say, the infliction of downright 
suffering of mind and body ; for much is called bullying 
now-a-days which is the mere exuberance of boys? 
spirits, and renders none unhappy except the morbidly 
sensitive and home-spoilt weaklings, for whom such 
treatment is generally the best that could be devised — 
real bullying is undoubtedly a most detestable evil. But 
the moral injury is sustained, in nine cases out of ten, not 
by the boys who suffer, but by the boys who inflict it. 
Those, indeed, who abuse the power possessed by the 
upper boys in a large school to the pampering of th© 
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evil passions of pride, self-indulgence, and hate, often do 
themselves such grievous moral hurt as they never re- 
cover from in afber-life. But it is not so in general with 
those who are simply the victims of hullying. On the 
contrary, many a hoy, who would otherwise have passed 
his whole life without once realizing to himself what 
hodily privation and hardship really were, has heen 
taught to sympathize with the great masses of suffer- 
ing humanity, and learned the nohlest lessons of forti- 
tude and self-support, hy having heen suhject in his 
schoolhoy days to the lawless and capricious cruelty of 
his boy-master. A school, in fact, is not different in 
this respect from the great world of which it is an 
image. It is through the selfishness, the harshness, 
and the treachery of others that trials come to us, by 
which we are disciplined and perfected. We should 
not, if we were wise, seek to be exempted from these, 
however justly we may condemn those who cause them. 
The prevailing idea of this age seems to be that schools 
must be converted into moral paradises, from which all 
tyranny, violence, and selfishness must be banished, and 
that parents and the public generally have grievous 
injury to complain of, if such should not be found to be 
the case. A la honne heure. So be it. I only hope 
these requirements may be realized, and then, having 
reproduced the Golden Age in the little world, we may 
perhaps import it into the great one. 

Whatever may have been the case with others, 
exemption from bullying certainly did M*Dougal no 
good. After the lapse of a year or two, the prestige of 
a fellow " who had been (comparatively) a long time 
at Halminster" began to be added to his o^iVieT '^tvV\« 
leges; and the weight which schoolboys aU«Lc\x\.o >3Kva 
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-claim on their respect, can only be understood by those 
who have been schoolboys, themselves. The urchin's 
natural cleverness and aptitude for mischief being thus 
developed in a soil peculiarly favourable to their growth, 
he became, in process of time, a sort of school Thersites ; 
the privileged jester of Mrs. Broughton's boarding- 
Louse, whose jokes and pranks no one took amiss. New 
hoys in particular were the butts at which his shafbs 
were wont to be aimed. And many were the unlucky 
wights upon whom permanent nicknames were conferred, 
or with whose names ridiculous incidents were asso- 
ciated, through M'Dougal's machinations. In general, 
by means of a happy mixture of audacity and cunning, 
which were the fruits of long experience, he contrived 
ibo escape the consequences of his victims' indignation ; 
who, instead of expending their wrath on the author of 
their calamities, were contented in schoolboy phrase 
" to grin and bear it." This, however, was not always 
the case, and to guard against the possibility of retri- 
bution, he had formed a league, offensive and defensive, 
with Lloyd ; who was at that time the biggest occupant 
of the fags' room, the most dreaded of tyrants in that 
limited community. By virtue of this compact, 
M'Dougal was to do all Lloyd's verses and themes, and 
Lloyd was to protect M*Dougal against personal violence 
from all other tenants of their apartment. It is no 
more than justice to say that these conditions were 
observed faithfully by both parties. Occasionally, it is 
true, Lloyd had endeavoured to secure his partner's aid 
on easier terms than those prescribed in the bond, viz., 
by simply threatening to thrash him, if he did not do 
his exercises. But he had repented of his error on 
^JjscoveriDg, that although the weight of his list might 
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compel M'Dougal's compliance, it could not prevent 
his introducing into the aforesaid exercises so many 
and such grave blunders, as drew upon their nominal 
author the direst penalties. The original league was 
always, in consequence, renewed after every rupture : 
being built indeed on the surest of all foundations — 
mutual advantage ! 

Such was the state of things in the fags' room at 
Br6ughton'8,when Austen and Cole presented themselves 
there on the day after their first introduction to Hal- 
minster. M'Dougal's heart leaped within him at the 
sight of them. Two new boys, evidently as fresh as 
paint newly laid on, and green as the foliage of early 
spring I Two new boys, who — as he gathered from a 
few hasty questions, had been brought up almost 
entirely by ladies, and had never been at any other 
school than a small academy, where no boys but them- 
selves were more than eight or nine years old — ^who 
not only spoke of their schoolmaster as "Mr.," but even 
appended the title of "Master" to the names of their 
fellow-pupils and companions. Here was subject-matter 
which, skilfully handled, might be shaped to the most 
glorious ends ! It would be impossible indeed to avail 
himself much of it at this moment, for schooltime was 
dose at hand. But after the conclusion of school, and for 
the next few days, what great things might not be 
achieved by a judicious use of these advantages ! While 
he pondered thus, the cry of " Campbell going in" 
was heard ; and the boys, seizing their books, rushed 
downstairs ; tumbling pell-mell over one another in 
their haste to reach the door before he should enter. 
Austen and Cole were carried along in the Btoe^iXxv^ 
through the court-yard, an outer door, up a ffigW:. oi ^ViftXi^ 
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steps, and an inner door — M*Dougal clinging close to 
them, and making them on all occasions the most 
friendly offers of assistance. At length they found 
themselves safely landed at the entrance of a long room, 
panelled and roofed with oak, and lighted by long 
narrow Gothic windows. On each side were rows of 
benches, four and five deep against the walls, and between 
each cluster of these a raised massive seat with a desk at 
its side, for the master who had charge of that division. 
Cole counted six such seats beside that of the Head 
Master, which stood near a kind of apse at the further 
end. The roof was open and pointed, of massive oak, 
and was very handsome ; though somewhat disfigured, 
in the eyes of all but Halminster boys, by the multi- 
tude of names which were carved or psunted on every 
beam and rafber. The oak panelling which wains- 
coted the room to the height of nine feet or so from 
the ground, was similarly decorated. 

As soon as the Head Master had entered, the doors 
were closed by one of the foundation boys, and the keys 
carried up into school. Then all the boys knelt down 
in their places, and one of the monitors proceeded to 
read prayers : after which the doors were again opened, 
and the luckless wights who had arrived too late for 
admission, were brought up under the escort of the 
monitor of the day, and ranged in front of the Head 
Master's chair, to receive condign punishment according 
to their deserts. Meanwhile the school business com- 
menced in the various classes, and the deep hum of 
voices conning over lessons arose in the school, swelling 
occasionally to a murmur sufficiently loud to disturb 
the classes who were construing or saying by rote to 
the masters — when it was reduced within the tolerated 
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bounds again, by the simple process of a monitor making 
the tour of the school with a ground-ash stick in his 
hand : which he bestowed, without preface or ceremony, 
but with considerable emphasis, on the back and 
shoulders of any offender. Afber this he passed on, 
wholly regardless of, indeed without hearing, the 
muttered comments which came from the half-shut Hps 
of the recipient ; which were in general far from com- 
plimentary either to his mental qualities or his personal 
appearance. 

The new boys having of course no place properly 
belonging to them, would probably have fallen under 
the ministrations of this functionary, had it not been 
for M'Dougal, who kindly undertook to direct their 
movements. " You will have to be examined in the first 
place by Mr. Snorter," he said, " who will come in pre- 
sently. You see that wide arm-chair there, in front of 
the benches where those boys are sitting. That is the 
new boys' seat, where they always sit for the first few 
days. It is put in rather a conspicuous place, you 
see, because it is thought right that eveiy boy in 
fialminster should be well known both to the masters 
and to his schoolfellows ; and this gives them an oppor- 
tunity of looking at him. I am afraid you will find 
them stare at you a good deal at first — they are not 
so well-bred as they ought to be ; but you must try 
and not mind it. Besides, Mr. Snorter will soon come 
in, and he will send for you as soon as he sees you." 

Expressing their thanks for their friend's kindness, 
whose name, as he told them, was Mentor, Austen 
and Cole crossed the school, and seated themselves in 
the chair pointed out to them, which was wide enough 
to hold them both. Their informant's prediction was 
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instantly verified. Every eye was turned upon them, 
and a smothered laugh ran through the henches. Their 
amusement was not diminished when the door opened, 
and a short thick-set man with heavy features and a 
look of pompous self-satisfaction entered the school- 
room, and walked straight to the spot where the two 
novices still continued seated in all the dignity of inno* 
cence. As soon as he hecame aware that his chair was^ 
occupied in so unprecedented a fashion, the Lower 
Master (for it was he) stood still in mid-career, with 
an expression of mingled perplexity and indignation 
which was nuts to the mischievous young caitifiPs round 
him. At length, Mr. Porter, having looked in vain for 
the monitor of the day to vindicate his dignity for him, 
was ohliged to come to speech with the delinquents 
themselves, and inqui^re who they were, and what they 
were doing there. 

** Please, sir," replied Cole, " to whom Mr. Porter's 
question was more immediately addressed, " my papa's 
name is Cole. I am Master Henry Cole, sir, and this 
is- Master Austen, sir." And then he added, more 
douhtfully, " we were told to ask for Mr. Snorter : aro 
you Mr. Snorter, sir ?" 

On hearing this question, the inward delight of the 
boys, which had hitherto vented itself in low chuckles, 
burst forth in such an explosion of merriment, as at 
last attracted the attention of the monitor of the day. 
Hurrying up, cane in hand, he speedily dispossessed 
the two adventurers of the seat they had usurped. 
Mr. Porter proceeded to ensconce himself in it with 
much dignity, and then turning to the monitor, whose 
name was Shaw, reproved him sharply for his neglect 
in allowing the boys to take such aliberty with his chair. 
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"I am very sorry, sir," replied Shaw, " but I was 
not aware they were sitting in it. They were not 
there five minutes ago. Who told you to go there ?'* 
he continued, turning to the involuntary culprits. 

^'Please, sir," said Austen, who thought from hi» 
dress that the monitor must be another master of at 
least equal authority with Mr. Porter, " we were told 
by one of the boys to sit there until Mr. Snorter camo 
in ; and we thought, from what he told us, that that 
gentleman must be Mr. Snorter." 

" What was the boy's name P" asked Shaw, 

" It was Master Mentor, sir," replied Austen. 

A smile gathered on the lips of the monitor as he 
heard the answer. He turned away, and put a few 
questions to the boys near him, and then returning, 
informed the Lower Master that the boys had arrived at 
Halminster only that morning, and had come to him 
to be examined. Some boy, whose real name he could 
not find out, had told them to sit in the chair, where 
he had found them. 

Mr. Porter received the information with the short 
ungracious grunt, which was the origin of the nick- 
name bestowed upon him. Summoning Austen and 
Cole, he gave them a passage of Caesar and another of 
Xenophon to learn for examination, which he after- 
wards called them up to construe, when he had finished 
the regular work of the morning. 

On re-entering the room at Mrs. Broughton's, after 
school, Austen and Cole, who had been detained a few 
minutes by the Lower Master, found no one there but 
Lloyd and M*Dougal. The latter began instantly to 
express in the frankest manner his regret fox ^j\iQ \m* 
fortunate miat»ke which bad occurred. 
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" You can't think how distressed I was," he said, 
*^ when I heard of it. You ought to have sat on the 
bench under the master's chair, not on the chair itself. 
It was most culpably remiss of the boys not to have 
told you of the mistake. They must have been aware 
of it." 

"Oh, it is of no consequence," said Austen, good- 
naturedly, desirous to relieve the other's distress. " The 
master was not very angry, and it soon passed over. 
It was unlucky, though, that Mr. Snorter himself did 
not come in as you expected." 

" It was, indeed," said M*Dougal, gravely, " most un- 
fortunate. But, dear me !" he added, as he saw the 
boys put on their hats, and prepare to follow the others, 
" you are surely never going out without putting on 
the school uniform ? How fortunate that I was here 
to stop you !" 

** School imiform!" said Cole, "we never heard 
of it." 

"Then there has been neglect somewhere," said 
M*Dougal. Of course you ought to have been told. 
But, never mind, take out your uniforms,, and put 
them on at once. We will wait till you are dressed." 

"But we have not got any uniforms at all," said 
Austen, in an alarmed tone ; " we never heard that there 
was any uniform worn here." 

" No uniform ! Never heard of the uniform of the 
Halminster boys ! How very neglectful of Dr. Camp- 
bell ! Surely he must have told your papa that all 
the boys below the sixth and upper fifth are obliged by 
the statutes of the HI)ollege to wear a dress of white 
flannel with gilt buttons during playhoui*s — like this, 
you see," pointing to his cricket-dress. " It is consi- 
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d^red proper that the juniors should go about in it, in 
order to distinguish them from the boys of the town, 
and it is most rigidly insisted on. Two boys were 
severely flogged only last week for just crossing the 
road without it, and last half-year a very promising 
boy was expelled for neglecting to wear it. Don't you 
Temember Tomkins's expulsion, Bargee?" he added, 
turning to Lloyd. 

" Yes, to be sure," returned Lloyd, " I remember it i 
^and you had better look out sharp, you two young 
•chaps, I can tell you." 

" But what are we to do P" asked Cole, despairingly. 

"You had better go without a minute's delay to the 
tailor's — ^Holdforth, his name is — and get your uniforms 
at once. He always keeps a stock of them ready made, 
of all sizes, and most likely will be able to fit you." 

" And where does he live ?" inquired Cole. 

" Why,his shop is in the High-street," said M*Dougal, 
"** but there is a room in the house here, where he always 
attends between twelve and one. You will just catch 
him, if you go now. Bargee and I can show you the 
room as we go downstairs. You will excuse our stop- 
ping for you, as we must not keep others waiting." 

Much admiring the general amiability of their in- 
formant, as well as greatly relieved, the two boys ac- 
companied him downstairs. For a moment it did occur 
to Austen that he had seen boys not in omiform 
-coming out of the College gate on the previous evening; 
but then he reflected that no doubt these were in the 
«ixth form or upper division. And Cole did look rather 
hard at M'Dougal, as he heard the name of the tailor^ 
which sounded rather strange to him ; but the boy's 
face was so perfectly xmembarrassed in its ezpres- 
s 
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sion, that the momentarj suspicion passed instantly 
away. When they reached the bottom of the stairs, 
their conductor pointed out to them the green-baize 
door which they had noticed in the morning. 

" Go through that door," he said, " and along the 
passage beyond it. At the further end you will find a 
door at the right h^d — ^that is Holdforth's room. If 
you knock, he will admit you. And be sure," he con- 
tinued, calling after them, '* if he asks you who sent 
you, that you say it was Master Mentor. I have a 
regard for him, and should like him to know that I had 
recommended customers to him." They promised com- 
pliance, and proceeded on their way. 

Mr. Holford was seated at his table, looking over 
themes and exercises, which were arranged in a formi- 
dable heap before him. If any man needs a wholesome 
discipline for the temper, let him undertake to revise 
school-exercises. If his patience holds out under that 
trial, he may feel confident that nothing'else in life — 
Lofc wife, children, or washerwomen ; not house-painters, 
.printers, or country builders ; nor Swiss beggars, Ger- 
.man postboys, or Austrian police ; not elderly spinster 
annuitants a week before quarter-day ; not even the 
maid-of-all-work at a seaside lodging-house — ^will break 
it down. On the present occasion Mr. Holford was 
more than usually provoked. He was engaged in 
correcting some Latin themes on Calumny, done by 
bis junior pupils. He had given them what was called 
." notions" for it : and the idle young rogues had ia 
most instances, to save themselves trouble, taken these 
and turned them literally into Latin. Over and above, 
therefore, the stereotyped blunders in grammar, which 
Jie knew as well as the beggar knows his dish, he was. 
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every moment encomitering some choice specimen of 
what is commonly called dog-Latin. '^ Careless block- 
head/' he mattered, as he drew three great black 
scratches under a passage, '^ he has had that blander 
pointed out to him fifty times ! — ^there again ; the old 
story. I wonder how many times I have punished him 
for that ; and what in the world is this, ^ condimentum 
hujus culpse est pus humanse naturse.' Oh, the trans- 
lation I suppose of what I told them that ' the source 
of this fault is the corruption of human nature !' To 
be sure that boy Lloyd is blockhead enough for any- 
thing, or I should suspect that confusion between 
* source' and * sauce' was the work of some cleverer 
rogue. And here again, ^ It breaks the bands of friend- 
ship.' Eumpit legumes amicitise. Oh dear, oh dear !" 

Mr. Holford was really glad to be interrupted by a 
rap at the door, and laying down his pen, desired his 
visitor to enter. There was an expression of surprise 
on both sides, as the order was complied with. Mr. 
Holford did not know the two boys who presented 
themselves. They were nice, pleasant-looking little 
fellows, apparently about twelve or thirteen years old ; 
but they were not Mr. Holford's pupils, nor did they 
.belong to his class in school. They on their side, seemed 
to be puzzled at his appearance, which was not, it 
seemed, exactly what they expected. One of them, 
however, after some hesitation, answered the tutor's 
question as to what they wanted, by saying — 

" Please, is your name Holdforth ?" 

"Not quite," replied the gentleman, looking curiously 
at his questioner, " but something like it." 

" And are you a tailor ?" 

"A tailor, mjr boy," said the clergyman, m^\L ^ ^'^^^l-. 
e2 
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humoured smile ; " I camiot say that I am. Are you 
new boys P" 

" Yes, sir," said Austen, with a sudden consciousness 
that he had made a mistake, though he did not quite 
know what. " We came only this morning, sir. My 
name is Austen, sir, and this is Master Cole." 

" Oh, I remember. Dr. Campbell sent me a note 
a^ut you. What made you expect to find the tailor 
here?" 

"^Please, sir, we were told by Master Mentor that 
we should find Holdforth, the tailor, here; and we 
wanted to orde^ our uniform at once, because we could 
not go out until we had got it." 

" Who do you say sent you ?" said the tutor. 

" Master Mentor, sir." 

" What sort of looking boy is he ?" 

" He has reddish hair, sir, and blue eyes, and his face 
is rather long and freckled." 

«Ay, ay," muttered Mr. Holford to himself, «I 
thought as much ; the incorrigible young caitiff! And 
the uniform, did he show you that P" 

'^ Tes, sir ; it was white flannel trimmed with green, 
and gilt buttons, and a white straw hat." 

"That was his cricket-dress, my boy. He was 
playing off a trick upon you. There is no uniform worn 
by the boys here. My name is Holford, not Holdforth. 
I am the tutor belonging to this boarding-house, and 
you and Cole will be my pupils." 

" I am sure I beg your pardon, sir," said Austen, 
aghast at this information. " I had no idea of such a 
thing. It was very unkind of Master Mentor." 

"Have you been examined yet ?" inquired Mr. Hol- 
ybrd, interrupting. 
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"Yes, sir ; we were examined this morning by Mr. 
Snorter." 

"By whom?" inquired Mr. Holford, again inter- 
posing. 

«By Mr. Snorter, sir." 

*'Mr. Snorter!" said the tutor; "Mr. Porter I sup- 
pose you must mean. Ton must have mistaken the 
name." 

" No, sir ; we were told by Master Mentor " 

*' Never mind Master Mentor. And, by-the-bye, 
don't call the boys here ^Master.' It is not the 
custom, and will make them laugh at you. You say 
you have been examined. Are you placed yet ?" 

" No, sir ; we were told we should be this afternoon." 

** Very well, then, I will see you again to-morrow ; 
and now let me give you a little advice before you go 
away. Don't be led by the boy who calls himself 
Mentor. His name is not Mentor any more than mine 
is, as you will soon find out for yourselves. He is not 
anything worse, I believe, than a thoughtless, mis- 
chievous fellow. But he will not scruple to get you- 
into all kinds of scrapes, merely for his own selfish 
aCmusement ; and that is a very unkind and unchristian 
thing for a boy to do, or a man either. I hope neither 
of you will ever do it when you get higher up in the 
school, so as to have the opportunity yourselves of 
teasing new boys. It is a thing which the Bible 
would forbid us to do ; and you can't begin too soon 
to think of what the Bible orders and forbids. I would 
not advise you to talk much about the Bible to other 
boys, unless you are sure that they really care for it, 
and are in earnest about it ; but read it youi^^lNec^, ^\A 
think shoat^ it, a little every day. Tliat la toj ^^V\q% 
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to you. And if you get into any trouble which you 
don't rightly see your way out of, come and tell me 
about it, and I will help and advise you as well as I 
can. I don't mean come and tell tales of the other 
boys, that is mean and cowardly ; what I never 
encourage or allow. I shall not take any notice of the 
trick that has been played upon you to-day, though I 
know quite well who the author of it was. I should 
not like any one to suppose that you had been telling 
tales of him; and perhaps they might, if I were to 
punish him as he deserves. But come and tell me your 
own troubles, when you really need advice, and I will 
always help you if I can. Now, good-bye. If you 
take my advice, you will, both of you, strictly obey the 
rules of the school ; you will find that the most com- 
fortable, as well as the right way of going on ; and 
don't let any, one laugh you out of it." He shook hands 
with them, and they parted. 

The boys, profiting by the information they had ac- 
quired, took a stroll along the London-road, and held a 
conference on the occurrences of the morning. Austen 
was a bold and rather hot-tempered boy. His indigna- 
tion was greatly roused by the tricks that had been 
played upon him ; and he declared he would take sum- 
mary vengeance on any one who attempted them again. 
If the boy who should try anything of the sort should 
be near about his own size, he protested he would attack 
him single-handed ; and if he were a bigger boy, would 
Cole help him ? Cole did not want for courage, but he 
was somewhat doubtful as to the wisdom of this resolu- 
tion, and suggested that they had better wait awhile, and 
feel their way, before they resorted to extreme measures. 
Austen, however, was not to be dissuaded ; and Cole 
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thereupon declared that, though he did not advise the 
step, yet he would hold himself bound in honour to 
help his friend, if he should require it. After an hour's 
walk they re-entered Mrs. Broughton's, therefore, full 
of valour and resolution. At first they found no vent 
for these, the boys not having yet returned. A few 
minutes afterwards, however, they came hurrying in 
from the river and the cricket-groimd, to change their 
dress and make preparation for afternoon school. Among 
the others, M'Dougal made his appearance, and seeing 
the new-comers seated quietly on one of the beds, began 
to amuse himself again at their expense. 

** Ha ! you have been detained at home all the after- 
noon, have you? how unfortimate! such a beautifrd 
day, too ! Well, happily it will not occur again. I 
conclude Holdforth promised you your uniforms by to- 
morrow, at farthest P' 

" It was all a lie about the uniforms," replied Austen, 
angrily ; " and what is more, you know that it was." 

" A lie ! oh, fie Master Austen ! what a word for a 
young gentleman. I'm sure your mammar- " 

"Don't talk of my mamma," retorted Austen, with 
increasing anger ; "just hold your tongue, or you will 
repent it, I tell you." 

M'Dougal looked at his antagonist somewhat nerv- 
ously. Austen was taller and stronger than himself, 
and seemed to be in no humour to be trifled with. The 
boy was no coward, but he felt he should have the 
worst of it, if it came to a fight between them ; and he 
was doubtful, therefore, of the wisdom of provoking it. 
JEmboldened, however, by the presence of Lloyd, who 
invariably interfered to protect him on such occasions, 
km xegoined — 
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'' Oh, Master Austen, how sad these naughty tempers 
are ! I had hoped you had been better brought up by 
your kind parents ! What does the good Dr. Watt& 
say ? — * But children, you should never let such angry 
passions ' " 

He was cut short in mid-quotation by a blow from 
Austen's fist, which sent him reeling across the room, 
almost into the arms of his friend Lloyd ; who, how^ 
ever, no sooner witnessed his comrade's discomfiture 
than he stepped forward to the rescue — ^like the Afreet 
of an Arabian tale, evoked by a magician in his combat 
with a mortal. 

"Stop that, young fellow," he shouted, dealing: 
Austen a cuff which made him perform the same feat 
just accomplished by M'Dougal ; " a coxy sort of chap 
you are for a new fellow, ain't you ? You want taking 
down a peg or two, I expect ; and you'll get it, too, it 
you go on in this way, pretty soon." 

Boiling with indignation, Austen glared at this new 
enemy, who was certainly a head taller than himself, as 
well as large and stout in proportion ; then, regardless- 
of all consequences, he rushed full at him, and struck 
him with all his force such a blow on the nose, as not 
only brought blood, but fairly upset him, unprepared 
as he was for such an onset, over a box which stood be- 
hind him. He fell heavily gainst the end of a bed- 
stead, fortunately alighting on his head — the most 
solid part of him— or the consequences might have 
been serious. 

He rose full of wrath, and advanced on Austen,, 
whose guard^ though he resisted manfully, was soon 
beaten down; and had already administered some 
-s^rera punishment to him, when an unexpected diver- 
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fflon was occasioned by Cole. The latter, who had 
stood aloof from the fray, as long as it was waged with 
MDougal alone, no sooner saw his friend's critical 
position than he started forward and attacked Lloyd 
in the flank with such success as to ornament that 
worthy's visage with a very sufficient black eye, and 
cause him to turn his attention with augmented amaze* 
ment and fury on the author of this new outrage* 
With a volley of oaths he rushed upon him, and he 
might possibly in a few minutes have accomplished his 
threat of breaking every bone in his skin ; for Austen 
was too much exhausted to advance to the rescue, and 
the other boys, astounded at this extraordinary scene, 
dared not interfere — ^when the door opened, and Pearson^ 
a boy about the same size as Lloyd, but higher in the 
school, came hastily in. 

" Hallo !" he cried, " what is the row now among 
you young villains ? What are you doing, you black- 
guard ?" he added, as he saw Lloyd stooping over a 
boy much younger than himself, and striking him 
savagely over the head and chest. " Leave that, do 
you hear, you brute, or I will knock the head off your 
shoulders ? Now then, some one — ^you, Trevor, tell us 
what this means ?" 

Lloyd, who had been hitherto so enraged as to be 
insensible of what was passing, no sooner distinguished 
Pearson's voice, than he desisted without further parley, 
and turned in sullen silence to his bureau. Sooth ta 
say, Pearson had more than once given him excellent 
grounds for such speedy compliance ; having avenged 
one or two hapless juniors on their tyrant, for some 
inordinate sufferings which had reached his ears. 

Trevor, a sharp, intelligent little fellow, vAio tu^aw 
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himself to be safe under the protection of Pearson, 
speedily recounted all that had passed, not forgetting 
to do justice to M^Dougal's humour, Austen's gal- 
lantry, and Cole's chivalrous devotion to his friend. 

" So, then, he hadn't done anything to oflFend you, 
Lloyd, at all ?" said Pearson. " How long have you 
fellows been here ?" he asked, turning to Cole, who, 
thoagh sorely damaged, was less hors de comhtU than 
his ally. 

" We only came this morning," replied the boy, 
faintly. 

" You beast of a bully," said Pearson, turning again 
to Lloyd in disgust ; '' I'll be hanged if I'll stand this 
any longer. I'll speak to the head of the house about 
this, and see if I can't have you turned out of this 
room. You shan't be allowed to bully these little 
fellows in this style any more. And look here, you 
two new fellows, if Lloyd lays a finger on either of 
you again, tell me, and I'll give him twice as much as 
he gives you. But, I say, are you well enough to go 
into school ? I am afraid not. Trevor, go and fetch 
Mother Jinks, and tell her how they have been hurt. 
I must be off myself, or I shall be too late for school." 

Mrs. Jenkins, on her arrival, found the boys so faint 
and exhausted, that she removed them to the sick 
room, and it was a day or two before they could again 
go into school. The affair, in consequence, made i^ 
great noise. Lloyd was not only removed from the 
fags' room into one where he had to do the juniors' 
work ; but received so sound a thrashing from Staple- 
ford, that he remembered it, as well as the disgrace he ' 
had sustained, all the days of his school-life afberwards. 
2^ot loDg subsequently a fresh, diaturbance, in which 
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he was involved, caused a request to be made by Doctor 
Campbell to his father that he would remove him from 
Halminster : which sentence, however, was, after much 
entreaty, commuted to two years' absence from the 
ichool. As for M'Dougal, peace was soon made be- 
tween him and the two new-comers ; and before the 
end of the half-year th^ had come to be as keen ad- 
mirers of his endless- pranks, as any other of their 
schoolfellows could be. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE LOWSB MASTEB. 

Wheh the boys were sufficiently recovered to return to 
their school work, they were again examined by the 
Lower Master, and placed by him in the junior of the 
two classes over which he presided. The influence 
exercised by this gentleman on the characters of the 
two boys was not a happy one. Mr. Porter was said by 
his intimate friends to be a kind-hearted and amiable 
man ; but he contrived to conceal these good qualities 
in his dealings with the boys so ingeniously, that no 
one who witnessed these, either in or out of school, 
would have believed in their existence. He had appa- 
rently a vague and misty idea that it was necessary for 
boys to undergo a species of perpetual drill, in order that 
they might realize their proper position, and hold the 
authority of the masters in due respect. Hence, 
whether a favour were to be granted or a request refused 
— whether a culprit were to be pardoned or punished, 
the proceedings was always prefaced by a grea\) &!^i\. ol 
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talk of that description which schoolboys are wont to 
comprehend under the one significant title of "jaw;" 
and for which they have, even to a greater extent than 
their elders, a hearty contempt and dislike. On the 
same principle, any unusual exertion of a hoy's powers 
was to be discouraged, for fear it should make him 
self-reliant, and so less amenable to authority. Even 
the praise which could not be withheld from industry 
and accuracy, were so largely mingled with disparage- 
ment, as to convey in general to the mind of the reci- 
pient, a sense of having been snubbed rather than 
commended. It was curious to watch Mr. Porter's 
proceedings in school. If any pupil construed his lesson 
with the dull faithfulness which is the ordinary style 
of schoolboys, Mr. Porter would turn his translation 
into heavy burlesque, repeating it aloud after him, and 
complimenting him on its poetic beauty. If another 
attempted to infuse life into it by slightly para- 
phrasing an idiom, Mr. Porter was instantly down upon 
him for inaccuracy. If a third rendered his author' 
with spirit and correctness combined, which gave no 
opening for hostile criticism, Mr. Porter would loll 
back in his chair, and seem wholly unconscious of 
what was passing. If, however, at such times, some 
mercurial spirit was tempted into a piece of practical 
waggery, under the belief that the Lower Master was 
really asleep, the latter instantly stai-ted into vigorous 
life, and singled out the offender for pimishment. A 
stranger would certainly have gathered the impression 
that it was his main object to produce the largest pos- 
sible amount of dislike among the largest possible 
number of boys ; and this object was effected, as has 
been already intimsLted, with extraoidinary success. It 
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is DickenSy I tliink, who speaks somewhere of a steam- 
boat so coDstructed, that at whatever part of it a pas- 
senger's berth might be situated, the machinery ap- 
peared to be directly under his pillow. It was something 
<^ the same kind with Mr. Porter and his pupils : let 
their temper, or abilities, or conduct in school be what 
they might, each of them was invariably persuaded 
that Mr. Porter's spite was especially directed against 
him* 

Austen and Cole were no exceptions to the general 
rule, beinff both convinced that the Lower Master had 
conceived a personal dislike to them, in consequence, as 
they thought, of the absurd position in which they had 
involuntarily placed him on the first day of their ap- 
pearance at school. This was probably a mistake on 
4«heir part. Indeed, it is hardly possible that any one 
could have conceived the infinite number of personal 
^likes ascribed to Mr. Porter. It is more likely that, 
in almost every instance, injustice was done him— or 
rather it would be more proper to say, he did himself 
injustice — in this particular. But he was, neverthe- 
less, a most unsuitable master to deal with boys of 
Cole's and Austen's temper. All the more valuable 
qualities of their characters, their warm and generous 
feeling, their sensitiveness to kindness, and their eager- 
ness to please those who evinced it towards them, were 
systematically depressed ; * and the faults commonly 
found in conjunction with these characteristics — keen 
resentment for real or supposed injustice, and obstinate 
refusal to render obedience where power was felt to be 
misused, were fostered and strengthened. Both boys, 
but Austen in particular, began to alter visibly fox tVi*^ 
worse during the second yeajr of the time -j^aasedi mxA^t 
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Mr. Porter's auspices. He learned to shirk his work 
without scruple, to break the rules, even in grave 
matters, regardless of the secret disobedience if unde- 
tected, regardless of its consequences if discovered. Bis 
warm, genial temper, his reckless daring, the zest and 
skill with which he entered into the most popular 
school-games, made him a general favourite ; and his 
perpetual collisions vdth the Lower Master tended to 
increase this popularity, it being felt generally that he 
was hardly dealt with. Cole, who was less in general 
favour with the boys, and less out of favour with Mr. 
Porter, was nevertheless influenced to a very^onsiderable 
extent in the same manner as his friend. Matters kept 
getting continually worse with both ; and Mr. Holford, 
who had at first reckoned them among the most satis- 
factory of his pupils, became more and more uncom- 
fortable about them as the half-year progressed. He 
several times spoke privately to them; sometimes 
gently, sometimes severely, though always with the 
greatest kindness. He drew from them both, but par- 
ticularly from Austen, many tears and confessions of 
idleness and misconduct, and partial promises of amend- 
ment. But the impression so produced was effaced 
again, each time more speedily than before. The gulf 
between them was widening ; the counter influence at 
work too strong for him to overcome. 

" I tell you what it is. Cole," said Austen, one day, 
after an interview with his tutor, " Holford is a regular 
brick, and I should be glad enough to please him ; but 
it is no good trying to please that Snorter, as Holford 
wants one to do. It was only last week I did try, and 
much good it did. You know Holford has often been at 
me to make me do more than sixlmea of verse exercise. 
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which 18 all we are obliged to send in. WeU, the sub- 
ject last week was Sahunis, and I thought I would try 
and do what he wanted, because he is such a good fel- 
low. I had read somewhere about the fine sunsets in 
Greece, so I did twelve verses instead of six, and the 
first six were about the sun setting over Salamis. 
•Holford, I think, was pleased ; but that beast Snorter 
was grumpy about something, and declared that half 
mj verse exercise was nothing to the purpose, and that 
I must have got it out of an old composition book. 
He made me lose six places in the class, one for every 
line that was not to the point. That was what I got 
for trying to do more than what I was obliged to do. 
They will catch me trying it again." 

" That's just like him," said Cole ; " the other day 
he sent me down six places for making a false quantity. 
You know what a fuss he makes when the repetition is 
not said properly ; and he has several times made me 
lose six places for not knowing it correctly. Well, last 
Thursday I happened to be rather higher than usual 
in the class, and I thought I would try and make sure 
of getting up imder Stephens next half, and I learnt 
the Ovid without missing a word. Porter heard me 
all through without taking any notice; and when I 
happened to make a false quantity in the last line, sent 
me down just the same number of places as if I had not 
been able to say a word of it." 

"Brute," said Austen ; " but Cole, surely there can 
be no doubt that we shall get up into the fourth next 
half. Porter can't keep us down again. That would 
be too much even for him." 

"Well, I don't know," rejoined Cole ; " cert«iiiV^,m 
the ordinaij course of things, we shiould go m^. ^x>J^ 
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then, you know, we ought to have gone up at the end 
of last half-year; and we should have, if he hadn't 
stopped short of the usual number. If he were to send 
us to the bottom of the class any day now, we might 
very likely lose our remove this time also. If we 
should have to remain another half under him " 

" If we should," interposed Austen, cutting short the 
unpalatable suggestion, '^ I should cut and run, that 
is flat. I should be sorry to vex my mother or Holford, 
but I really could not stand another half of this work." 

" No, nor I," said Cole ; " and I declare I think, if 
there was any great likelihood of such a thing, I would 
4o the same." 

So the half-year passed on, until the beginning of 
November, when a circumstance occurred which brought 
matters to the crisis which Mr. Holford had been 
long expecting. It had chanced that a boy of the 
name of Smithers had come that half-year to Hal- 
minster, and had been placed in the same class as 
Austen and Cole. He belonged also to the same 
boarding-house, and became a tenant of the same room 
with them. He was the kind of boy generally known 
at schools as an *' old stager," a boy who knew how to 
satisfy the masters with the minimum of work, and 
secure to himself the largest amount of liberty and 
amusement, consistently with keeping out of scrapes. 
He had plenty of. zavoir faire in his composition ; in 
consequence of which he soon lost all the awkwardness 
attaching to a new boy, and in a fortnight was as 
much at ease with his schoolfellows, as though he had 
been at Halminster a twelvemonth. 

He had brought with him from his last school a 
number ofEDgUsh translations of \n« li^^am ^sid CHreek 
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books— -eribsy as schoolboys are wont to term them — 
and of these he made systematic iise in preparing his 
kssons. His two chums would probably not have 
neglected to avail themselves of their assistance also, if 
they had had the opportunity. But Smithers, who 
looked to his own interest in all things, and who re- . 
fleeted that, if he were to lend them, the chance of 
detection would be multiplied threefold, kept them to 
himself. He managed matters so cleverly, that they 
did not even know that he possessed any translations of 
the books done in school. One of the authors they 
were at present engaged upon was Babrius, of whose 
works no English version, so far as was known, had ever 
been published. It was for this reason, indeed, that the 
book had been chosen by Mr. Porter. Smithers, how- 
ever, had discovered in his uncle's library an old transla- 
tion, published half a century before, but long since out 
of print, and had abstracted it for his own use. The pos- 
session of this gave him an advantage over the other boys, 
of which he was not slow to avail himself. One day it 
chanced that a word had been misprinted in the Babrius, 
and the boys in consequence had been unable to find it 
in their lexicons. Smithers, who had been put on to 
construe the passage in which it occurred, rendered the 
word correctly ; although it became evident, when he 
was questioned, that he did not know it was misspelt. 
This circumstance roused Mr. Porter's suspicions, who 
was keen enough in such matters. He made no re- 
mark at the time, but watched Smithers narrowly, par- 
ticularly when the boys were engaged in preparing their 
Babrius lesson. One day he observed in his hand a small 
quarto volume, bound in dingy calf, and evidently older 
than the hooks which the hoys generally used, 1^ \^^ «t 
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strange book for Smithers to have : and Mr. Porter re- 
solved to take the first favourable opportunity which 
might occur of discovering its contents. He had also 
noticed that Austen and Cole, who, as he knew, occu- 
pied the same room at Broughton's, and were naturally 
therefore a good deal in Smithers's company, used occa- 
sionally to learn their lessons along with him. For it 
should be noticed that Smithers did not at all object to 
Austen and Cole's help, in those books where he had 
not the special advantage over them of possessing a 
private translation of his own. Mr. Porter concluded 
at once, after his fashion, that, in the first place, the 
three boys learned all their lessons together; and in 
the second, that the improvement visible of late in our 
two heroes, was to be traced to the translation apper- 
taining to Smithers. 

About a week afterwards the opportunity he had been 
watching fox presented itself. Cole had been put oil to 
construe, and in the course of the passage which fell to 
him, there occurred an idiom which was very difficult to 
render correctly into English. Cole gave a translation 
of it, which Mr. Porter felt sure the boy's own taste 
4md scholarship would have been incapable of supplying. 
He instantly seized the occasion. 

" Ha ! how did you render that ? That is good. 
That is very good. In fact, that is rather too good, I 
think, to have been thought of by you. You did not 
happen to learn this lesson with an English translation, 
did you?" 

"No, sir," said Cole, quietly, " I did not.", 

"No, of course not," said Mr. Porter, with pon- 
derous sarcasm ; " boys never do use translations ! By 
the wajr, Smitbera/^ he continued, turning lazily to 
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that boy, " come here. I want to speak to you," — at 
the same moment he beckoned also to the monitor of 
the day, who, cane in hand, was making the grand 
tour of the school-room to enforce quiet. The two 
boys advanced to his seat at the same moment. 

''Stand still for a minute, Smithers," said Mr. 
Porter. " Hewit " — ^to the monitor — ^^ go and fetch me 
that thin old quarto book lying on Smithers's seat 
there. Ah !" he continued, as he opened the volume 
thus obtained, "I thought as much! The 'Fables 
of Babrius, recently discovered, and now rendered into 
English, by John Welldon, RD., a.d. 1810.' Where 
did you get this from, Smithers ?" 

" Out of my uncle's library, sir," answered Smithers. 

" Indeed ! I shall take the liberty of returning it to 
him, with some remarks of my own. You are in the 
same room with Cole, are you not ?" 

" Yes, sir," said Smithers. 

" If you please, sir," said Cole, with a heightened 
colour, "I did not learn the Babrius lesson with 
Smithers ; and I did not use his translation. I did not 
know he had one." 

"No, of course not," drawled the Lower Master, in 
the same bantering tone ; " I only asked if he was in 
the same room with you. I never see you and Austen 
learning your lessons with Smithers, do I ?" 

'* Please sir," said Austen, starting impetuously up, 
" I learnt this lesson with Cole, and with Cole only ; and 
I can bear witness that what he says is true. We neither 
of us knew anything about Smithers's translation." 

" Who is that speaking ?" asked Mr. Porter, sleepily. 
^'Oh, Austen, I declare! Austen bears witness to Cole'* 
innocence 1 Austen and Cole learn tbe\i leaaoiia ^rfiSfcL 
p2 
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Smithers, but not when Smithers has got an English 
translation !" 

"We neither of us knew that Smithers had an 
English Babrius at all," repeated Cole, in a louder tone. 

" To be sure not !'* said the Lower Master ; " Austen 
and Cole are in the same room with Smithers, and learn 
their lessons with him, but they never found out that 
he had an English translation ! I wonder, by-the-bye, 
how Mr. Welldon translates this difficult passage, which 
Cole has rendered so well." He turned to the place, 
and read out the words, which were very nearly the 
same as those given by Cole. " Well, that is strange !" 
resumed Mr. Porter ; " Cole has never seen this trans- 
lation, and yet he has rendered a very difficult passage 
— one much beyond his scholarship to comprehend — 
substantially in the same terms as those given in that 
translation. And Austen did the lesson with him," 
proceeded Mr. Porter, silencing Cole, who seemed to 
be about to give some explanation, "Austen did the 
lesson with him, and he did not see it either! and 
Austen is such a well-conducted and truthful boy that 
of course I must take his word 1" 

" Do you mean to imply that Cole and I are liars, 
sir ?" exclaimed Austen, passionately. 

Mr. Porter was taken somewhat aback by this very 
direct question. He was a mere creature of routine and 
precedent, incapable of acting with wisdom and dignity 
when any unforeseen emergency arose. What ou^Jit 
a master to do when a boy asked him if he meant to 
call him a liar ? Mr. Poi'ter was sensible that he could 
not prove that Austen was a liar, yet certainly he had 
insinuated as much. It was difficult, therefore, either to 
treat his question as wholly impeitment, or to con- 
^ront him with a direct affirmative to \t. 'B>\t\.^\ifc 
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obliged to answer that he did not mean to charge 
Austen with lying, would be humiliating, not to say 
untrue. He wished himself out of the scrape into which 
{it need scarcely to be said) no man fit for his position 
would have been betrayed. Or if, in a hasty moment, 
such a man had made a mistake of the kind, he would 
not have hesitated to have extricated himself from it, 
by a frank avowal that he had been wrong. Some 
reply or other, however, Mr. Porter must make; so, 
after staring fixedly at Austen for a minute or two, he 
said, majestically : — 

" You forget where you are, sir, and to whom you are 
speaking. The circumstances are highly suspicious ; 
and I am not disposed to accept any boy's unsupported 
assertion in the face of such facts ; and certainly not 
that of a boy, whose character, as regards his work, is 
80 indifierent as yours. You must forget, sir, I think, 
the evasions and prevarications, for which I have more 
than once been obliged to punish you. But I shall 
inquire into this matter by-and-bye more closely. We 
must now go on with the lesson. Cole will lose £fix 
places, and Austen will go to the bottom of the class, 
for their impertinence ; and Smithers will write out the 
lesson, Greek and English, and bring it to me to-morrow. 
Now, M*Dougal, go on with the construing." 

He hoped he had surmounted the difficulty, by put- 
ting off inquiry, at the same time that he executed 
judgment on the two boys, for what he regarded as 
their impudent persistence in falsehood. Probably, 
if matters had passed off smoothly at the time, he would 
not again have returned to the subject ; but Austen's 
irritated temper, exasperated still further \)yftie'^\ssi^3^- 
ment, which was, in his view, wholly \mtiieT\te^,TiQr« 
hanst the bonds which had hitherto restraiiie3L\iYECLtco\a. 
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openly defying his master. Instead of taking Bis place- 
at the bottom of the class, as he was ordered, he made 
a step forward, and exclaimed, " I have never prevari^ 
cated or shuffled. I will not be told that I am a liar 
by any one. I am no more a liar than you are, yourself, 
Mr. Porter 1" 

The words were spoken in a tone too loud for Mr. 
Porter to affect not to hear them, and were too auda- 
cious and defiant to make it possible for him to pass 
over them without notice. He turned, therefore, to 
Hewit, who was still standing close at hand, and de- 
sired him to take Austen with him to Dr. Campbell, 
and report the language which he had just heard him 
use ; adding, at the same time, that this was but the 
climax of a series of offences, which he had been com- 
mitting throughout the half-year. 

Austen, with a flushed face and an undaunted step, 
was about to follow the monitor, when the clock struck 
the hour which announced the close of schooltime ; 
and the Doctor, rising from his chair, gave the signal 
for the boys to be dismissed. 

" Tou have got off this time," said Hewit to Austen,. 
after a short conference with Mr. Porter ; " but I am 
to take you to Campbell, he says, on the first oppor- 
tunity. I'll make the best I can of it," he added, good- 
naturedly. "Porter is a great snob, and I should 
rather like to sell him ; but I- suppose I must report 
the matter, or he would be sure to ask about it." 

" Would you be so kind as to report it to-morrow 
morning ?" said Austen. 

" Instead of going to Campbell this afternoon, do you 
mean P'* inqiured Hewit. 
^^Yes; merely to put off teWVng Caxcv^\>^\\. \K>X \»^- 
morrow,*' said Austen.. 
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^ Qh yes, if you like it," rejoined Hewifc ; " to-morrow, 
after breakfast, will be plenty of time." 

About a quarter before ten o*clock tbat evening, Mr. 
Holford, who was returning from a dinner-party at the 
ProYOst's house, happened to pass along the lane, which 
ran under the wall of Mrs. Broughton's back-yard. The 
moon poured full on the building, and threw the spot 
on which he was walking into deep shadow. His 
vigilant eye caught sight of two dark figures, one of 
which had already dropped from the wall, and the 
other was preparing to follow. Mr. Holford moved 
swiftly and silently to the spot, and laid a hand upon 
the collars of both the truants before they were aware 
of his presence. As they turned in amazement and 
alarm at this unexpected interruption, the moonlight 
fell upon their faces, and the tutor uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise : " Austen, Cole — what you two — steal- 
ing out at night : I would not have believed this ! And 
what have you got here ?" he continued, as he stooped 
to examine a bundle which lay on the ground beside 
them ; " what does this contain ?" 

"A few clothes, and something to eat," replied 
Austen, in a constrained voice. 

" Clothes ! something to eat !" repeated the tutor ; 
" what can you mean ? where were you tWo going ?" 

"Home," rejoined the boy, in the same tone as 
before. 

Mr. Holford looked from one to the other with an ex- 
pression oil his face of mingled perplexity and regret ; 
then, collecting himself, he said : " Take up that bundle. 
You must come immediately into my room, and give 
me some explanation of this strange business." 

He took from his pocket the pass-key oi \iCka tc^^T£^> 
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and opening the door which led from the hack-yard, 
passed into the passage leading to his study. The 
boys followed mechanically. The tutor closed the 
door, and by means of a few kind words and judicious 
questions, Qoon learned the whole history of the day's 
proceedings. 

" I assure you, sir," said Cole, " that neither of us 
have ever used Smithers's English ; and we did not 
know till to-day that he had one; and as for what 
Mr. Porter said to me after school, about our having 
done our lessons better of late — that had nothing to do 
with any English translation. That was in consequence 
of what you said to us two or three Sundays ago, telling 
us to try and do better. We agreed that we would 
try, and we have ; and that is why the lessons have 
been better done. We thought it very hard that that 
should be brought up against us." 

"And you will remember, I am sure, Mr. Holford," 
added Austen, " that it was you who told us how to 
construe that difficult bit in the Babrius. I brought 
it to you before supper last night, if you remember, 
and told you we could not make it out. I showed 
Cole how you had explained it ; and he was going to 
tell Mr. Porter so to-day ; but he would not listen. I 
was very angry, I know, and I dare say I deserve to be 
punished ; and I am sure I don't mean to justify what 
we were doing to-night. But indeed, sir, you do not 
know how hardly we have been treated, and how tired 
we are of it." 

"And besides that, sir," said Cole, "Mr. Porter 

keeps us so low down in the class, that we shall have 

no chance of being sent up even at the end of this half- 

year. He baa sent Austen down to tlve bottom, of the 
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data to-dajy and me twelve places — six, because he 
said I was impertinent, and six more because I went 
and remonstrated with him after schooL We both 
feel that we would rather be expelled, than stay another 
half-year in the lower school." 

^ Mr. Holford saw that they were in no mood to be 
reasoned with that night. He therefore sent them 
apetairs to bed: only requiring a promise that they 
WQuld make no further attempt to escape that night, 
or tmtil they had seen him on the following morning. 
He then sent for Smithers, and having exchanged a 
few sentences with him, took his hat and hurried up to 
the Head Master's house. Fortunately Dr. Campbell, 
who had also been dining with the Provost, had not 
yet retired to bed. Mr. Holford briefly detailed to 
him what he had discovered that evening; together 
with an outline of the history of the two boys during 
the year and a half of their residence at Halminster. 
Lastly, he informed him that the story told by the 
boys, both as regarded the Babrius passage, and Smi- 
thers's translation, was entirely correct; as he and 
Smithers could testify. 

"You see, Dr. Campbell," pursued Mr. Holford, 
^ there is no use in disguising the fact. These two 
boys, as nice lads as ever I saw when they first came 
here, have been gradually getting more and more into 
mischief of all kinds since they have been under 
Porter. Unless they are to be removed from his class, 
the kindest thing, would be to send them away at 
once. It would be their absolute ruin if they should 
continue to go on for a half-year or two more, as they 
are doing now." 
l>r. Campbell listened in silence ; but it "QV^a ^tv- 
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dent that Mr. Holford's story both vexed and dis- 
turbed him. "Well, Holford," he said, when the 
latter had concluded, " we speak intra parietes. You . 
know Porter as well as I do, and know therefore that 
it is no kind of use remonstrating with him. Neither 
his appointment nor dismissal rest with me ; so that all 
that can be done is to endeavour to prevent mischief, as 
far as possible, in each special case ; and really it is 
very difficult to know what is to be done here. I am 
quite of your mind (as indeed you know) as to the 
ruinous mischief of treating boys in this way. But to 
refuse to punish Austen altogether, when the complaint 
comes before me, would be very damaging to Porter's 
authority ; and it would be a serious mischief to impair 
that. Besides, Austen, however ill-used, was undoubt- 
edly impertinent, and ought, of course, to suffer for 
being so. But beyond, and beside this, the great evil 
of the continuance of these two boys in the lower 
school will remain the same, however I may deal with 
the complaint ; which will, I suppose, be brought before 
me to-morrow." 

" That of course can only be remedied," said Mr. 
Holford, "by their being removed into the fourth 
class ; and I suppose that cannot be done without 
Porter's concurrence." 

"There would be great difficulty in doing it, of 
course," said Dr. Campbell. 

" Well then, sir," said Mr. Holford, rising, " I really 
can see nothing for it but to write to their parents, and 
request them to remove the boys privately." 

The Head Master mused awhile. " Sit down, Hol- 
ford^" he said ; " we must do justice, remember. And 
it would not be justice to send tYioae \>o^^ *a.Yi?.^ for 
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Porter's fault; when in your opinion and mine they 
would do very well here, if properly dealt with. I 
think the best way will be for you to see Mr. Porter. 
You can tell him that Austen has appealed to you, to 
say that it was you who showed him how to construe 
the Babrius passage. Also that Smithers corroborates 
his statement about his not having seen the English 
Babrius. Porter will see that, under these circum- 
stances, the boy cannot be severely punished, if the 
complaint should be brought before me to-morrow. 
He will see, also, that for Austen and Cole to remain 
in his class, after having set him at defiance, as it will 
seem, with impunity, will be very unpleasant to him. 
You can suggest, therefore, that he should himself re- 
move them into Mr. Stephens's class. In this case 
the matter need not come under my cognizance at 
all. Further, Holford, if you should find him dis- 
inclined to adopt this suggestion, I authorize you to 
hint to him in my name, that if the matter does come 
publicly before me, I may find it necessary to remove 
the boys from under him myself. Nothing had better 
be said either to him, or to any one else, about the es- 
capade of to-night." 

Mr. Holford grasped Dr. Campbell's hand warmly, 
as he bade him good night. On the following morning 
he found that an unexpected ally had been gained, in the 
person of Colonel Cole ; who had arrived by the packet 
from India, and was stopping for two or three hours in 
Halminster to see his boy, on the way to Eversfield. 
He called upon Mr. Holford in a high state of indigna- 
tion at the report which he had received from his son. 
Mr. Porter had already heard of the colonel'a 'rait, 
and sensible tbaittdM ease was not a very good. oikft,V"afiL 
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felt considerably embarrassed at it. When Mr. Holford, 
therefore, called upon him, and showed him that the 
facts were even more unfavourable to him than he had 
supposed, he caught eagerly at the first hint which 
the other threw out, of the removal of the boys into 
Mr. Stephens's class. Everything therefore was satis- 
factorily arranged. Hewit was desired not to report the 
•complaint against Austen ; which Mr. Porter had re- 
mitted. Colonel Cole withdrew the statement he had 
laid before Mr. Holford ; while Mr. Porter himself the 
same morning made a speech to his class, in which he 
announced that he thought Austen and Cole had been 
abeady too long in the Lower School, and were doingno 
good there, either to themselves or others. It would 
be the kindest thing," he said, '' and certainly the 
most agreeable, so far as his own feelings were concerned, 
to give them the chance of redeeming the characters 
they had lost, under another master. On the following 
morning, therefore, they would take their places in the 
fourth form." 

With this flourish of trumpets, the Lower Master 
dismissed Austen and Cole from under his supervision. 
He had endeavoured to carry the matter off with a 
show of magnanimity and forbearance. But boys are 
too acute to be thus deceived; and M'Dougal that 
evening executed the pen-and-ink design, which has 
been represented in the second chapter of this story .as 
being still suspended over the mantelpiece in Cole's 
room, commemorative of the ignominious defeat sus- 
tained by the Lower Master in his memorable contest 
with his three pupils — Austen, Cole, and Smithers — 
and the humiliation he underwent at their hands. 
^jr-like, however, on a subBequent oeemcm, A.\\stien 
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and Cole inscribed the nicknames of M'DougalyO'Gradjy 
and Llojd, instead of those of the real actors in the 
scene, under the figures of the successful champions. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SMITHEBS. 

The removal of the boys into Mr. Stephens's class had, 
as might have been expected, a considerable effect upon 
them. It was like taking an insect out of an exhausted 
receiver, and restoring it to fresh air again. Life and 
energy returned to them. A marked improvement 
took place immediately in the performance of their 
school-work. Their lessons were learnt accurately, and 
their exercises done, not only carefully, but with an 
evident desire to make amends for the past. They 
made, in consequence, good progress in their new class, 
and soon recovered their place above several boys, who 
had outstripped them under Mr. Porter's auspices. In 
the course of the few weeks that remained of the winter 
half-year, they took a sufficient number of places to 
justify Mr. Stephens in giving them their remove at 
the end of it. Thus they regained the place among 
their school-fellows which they had originally held; 
and although they abated somewhat of the energy which 
they had evinced when they first entered the fourth 
class, they continued to advance regularly with the 
stream during the remainder of their stay at Halminster. 
Accordingly, after the summer holidays, they passed 
from under Mr. Stephens's rule into that of Mr. Singleton, 
receiving from the former gentleman, at ttieii 4ft^^T\iVix^, 
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a fair character for diligence and good conduct, though 
not the highest that might have been given. The 
class which Mr. Singleton heard consisted, like the 
others, of two divisions, and was called the Shell; 
deriving its name from the shape of the apse at the 
end of the school-room, which was the place allotted to 
it. Here they continued to go on very much as they had 
done in the fourth class ; not often incurring rebuke or 
punishment, still less often receiving special praise. 
Mr. Singleton, when questioned respecting them, ex- 
pressed himself much as Mr. Stephens had done, saying 
that he was fairly satisfied with them. Not so Mr. 
Holford. He saw deeper into their charact-ers, and 
perceived much which disappointed and grieved him. 
The habits contracted during nearly two years are not 
easily laid aside, even in the instance of schoolboys. 
Austen and Cole had become thoroughly imbued with 
the tone of the boys about them, and had accepted 
it as the standard by which they were to regulate 
their doings. This taught them to abhor meanness, 
cowardice, and treachery ; to reject everything that was 
coarse and ungentlemanly ; to be obliging and good 
humoured to their schoolfellows ; respectful to such of 
the masters as dealt with them kindly and justly ; and 
observant of such rules as seemed reasonable, and not 
very troublesome to obey. But as for obeying, simply 
because a thing was ordered, or avoiding anything 
simply because it was forbidden, either by divine or 
human law — these formed no items in their code of 
morals. Their feeling on these subjects is one so gene- 
rally prevalent among boys, that it might be called the 
Schoolboys' Creed ; yet is it as dangerous a heresy as 
ever was put forward in the eaily ages of Christianity 
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under the sanction of some great and reverend name. 
The complete adoption of it bj Austen and Cole was, 
in the main, owing to Mr. Porter's mismanagement. 
Had they been placed, on their first arrival at Hal- 
minster, under the influence of some one who could at 
once command their affection and respect — who was 
himself, in his degree, an example of what he wished to 
make them : and who silently and unobtrusively, yet 
most really, made the actions of everyday life illustrate 
his teaching — the result would vin all likelihood have 
been different. But the reader is aware how very unlike 
this had been the Lower Master's treatment of them. 
Nor had either Mr. Stephens or Mr. Singleton done 
much to repair the mischief. The former was a good- 
humoured and painstaking master, whom the boys in 
general liked ; the latter, a much abler scholar, gentle- 
manly and -upright, though rather more strict than his 
colleague. They were neither of them indifferent to the 
boys under their care. But then neither of them had the 
deep earnestness which marked Mr. Holford's character, 
or his anxious thoughtfulness for the souls which were 
committed to his training. Even had it been other- 
wise, however, and had Mr. Stephens possessed all and 
more than all Mr. Holford's highest qualities, it may 
be doubted whether he would have succeeded in undoing 
the mischief which Mr. Porter had worked. The tares 
had been sown among the wheat, and it required an 
Abler Hand than Mr. Holford's to weed them out. 

Among other imfortunate consequences of their pre- 
"vious career, was the intimacy which had been formed 
with Smithers. They had naturally made common 
<3ause with him against the wearisome and oppressive 
rule of the l/ower Master, Community ot «\3fienxi^\ia^ 
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brought tliem very close together: and as they continued 
to occupy the same room with him after their elevation 
to the fourth form, it would not have been easy for 
them to shake him off, even had they been so minded. 
He had mounted in their company to the forms under 
Mr. Stephens's and Mr. Singleton's dominion ; and had 
now entirely changed his mode of dealing with them. 
Instead of keeping aloof, he Was at all times willing to 
learn the lessons with them, and give them the benefit 
of the lawless means he possessed of mastering them 
without difficulty. Our two boys would sometimes 
refuse these ; but at others, when hard pressed for time, 
or when much taken up with other matters of interest, 
they were fain to avail themselves of them; rather won- 
dering, it must be admitted, at the difference observable 
in their companion, for which they could assign no 
sufficient reason. But the boy had a sufficient reason, 
nevertheless, though he kept it carefully to himself; 
and of this the reader shall be put in possession. 

Smithers was the son of one Captain Smithes, the 
cadet of an ancient but poor family. Having nothing but 
a younger brother's allowance to depend on, and such 
patronage as could be obtained by family influence, to 
be divided between himself and four or five other scions 
of the same impoverished tree, and being also greatly 
indisposed to work for his own subsistence, Jack 
Smithers had fendeavoured to supply the deficiencies of 
fortune by taking to the turf, and betting. Whether 
it is possible for any man to pursue this as his regular 
calling without becoming more or less a rogue, it is 
difficult to decide. At all events. Jack Smithers formed 
no exception to the ordinary rule. He soon became — 
what Dr, Johnson assured the neophyte in political life 
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he would find no difficulty in becoming — " a very pretty 
TaBoal." Nor was the world behindhand in acknow- 
ledging his merits in this respect. His son, who took 
as naturally to the company of the trainers and the low 
betting men who had the entree of his father's house, 
as a young Thug does to murder, soon began to find it 
convenient to replenish his small purse by the same 
means whereby his father contrived to keep his own 
supplied. There was at least this excuse for him, that 
he rarely obtained a subsidy of pocket-money from any 
more legitimate source. His only regular allowance was 
a guinea at the beginning of every half-year from his 
maternal uncle, a rusty old bookworm, who vegetated 
in a country parsonage amid the wilds of Cumberland : 
and to whose house Tom was occasionally sent, when his 
Either found it convenient for the time to go abroad. 
Young Smithers contrived to pick up a few useful hints 
from some of the hahituis of the stableyard, which 
stood him in good stead with his own unsophisticated 
companions. He had regularly every year his book on 
the Derby in the spring, and the St. Leger in the 
autumn, and realized a good many shillings and half- 
crowns, and occasionally a half-sovereign, upon each. 
His two associates promised to turn out very profitable 
in this respect, as they were both liberally supplied 
with pocket-money, and both rather inclined to the 
excitement of laying wagers. Cole, in particular, was a 
famous subject for him. His father, a keen and ex- 
perienced sportsman, had lately returned from India, 
and had initiated his son into the mysteries of shoot« 
ing and fishing. The latter, who was extremely promj 
of his newly-acquired accomplishments, was eaaitj ^^»- 
Bvaded that to patronize the turf by betting '^i^^ ^ 
a 
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thing which all sporting men did ; and many a coin 
found its way into Smithers's pocket, which, but for that 
persuasion, had been expended at the boat-builder's or 
confectioner's. Smithers, however, contrived occa- 
sionally to let Cole win a wager or two, either from 
himself or some other boy, and also to flatter his vanity 
by asking his opinion on sporting questions, and re- 
ceiving it with great emjpressement. 

But Smithers's great card was 0' Grady, who had 
come to Halminster not long before the memorable 
rupture with Mr. Porter, but had only emerged from 
the limbo of the fags' room that half-year. He had 
then been placed in the same room with the three boys 
above mentioned. He was always flush of cash, being 
the only son of a man of decayed family who had 
married a city heiress of dubious origin but most indu- 
bitable fortune : and who had sent his son to a leading 
public school, chiefly in order that he might make 
aristocratic acquaintances, and buy his way into their 
society. Smithers found him particularly useful in 
backing horses on which no one else could be induced 
to bet. O'Grady's name, in fact, generally figured 
pretty largely in his companion's betting-book : where 
it served the same purpose which " baboons' blood" is 
said to do in the witch's caldron, that namely of making 
the entire mixture " slab and good." 

One evening early in September the boys were sit- 
ting over their tea, which they were permitted to have 
in their own rooms. It was about eight o'clock, and 
the boarding-house had been locked up for the night 
an hour or so before. Austen and Cole were engaged 
in a game at Beggar my neighbour with an ancient 
pack of cards; the remains of t^io or three dilapidated 
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packfly which had been collected from various sources 
and formed into one. The cards were almost all of 
different patterns and sizes — some clean and some 
dirtji — ^and one or two court cards were altogether 
wanting. This deficiency, however, was amply atoned 
for by the presence of two, and sometimes three 
specimens of other court cards. This, as Austen re- 
marked, would have been somewhat inconvenient, if the 
game at which they wished to play had been ecarte or 
piquet. But at Beggar my neighbour it was rather an 
advantage than otherwise, it being always a matter of . 
pleasing uncertainty what cards might be still iinplayed. 
Smithers was seated at his bureau, as usual deeply 
engaged with his betting-book. The St. Leger was 
to be run for on the next day, and he was making up 
his accounts to see how he stood. The favourite of the 
year was a horse called Winterton : and Smithers had 
received from his father and one or two other autho- 
rities, such decided assurances of this horse's superiority 
to all the others that, contrary to his usual practice, he 
had been induced to back him largely. "Take any 
odds you can get against Winterton," Jack Luttrell had 
written to him by that day's post. " Bob was told by 
one of the grooms in Smith's stables, whom he knows 
he can trust, that Winterton has run the Leger dis- 
tance in less time than any of the winning horses for 
the last five years, and there is not another horse up to 
the mark this year." "Well," thought Smithers, as 
he finished his calculation, " if he does win, I shall 
pocket something like four pounds ; , that would be 
something like. But if he should not win, I shall lose, 
I see, more than three." He did not much like this 
state o£ things when he came to review it. H.e n^«& t>m>l» 
o2 
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ning too much risk. If, through any unforeseen 
casuidty, Winterton should lose, he would he in a most 
awkward predicament ; for he had not five shillings in 
his purse, and well knew that he had no chance of 
getting any money from home during the remainder of 
the half-year. It would he rery difficult, however, to 
hedge now, even if he desired it. O'Grady and Cole 
had hoth hetted against Winterton, and therefore it 
would be absurd to ask them to bet on him now. Be- 
sides, if he staked enough against the favourite to make 
himself safe from loss, he would reduce his gains, under 
any circumstances, to a few shillings. He again read 
through Jack LuttrelFs letter, and made up his mind 
to run the risk. 

Meanwhile O'Grady, with his person luxuriously ex- 
tended on an arm-chair and box, which, garnished with 
three pillows, did duty for a sofa, was engaged in the 
perusal of BelVs lAfe in Londdn — ^tliat chronicle which, 
to the cricketing and boating world of a public school, 
is a species of Golden Book, in which everything noble 
and worthy of ambition is recorded. 

"Well, Smithers, my boy," he exclaimed, after pe- 
rusing half a column of speculations and predictions as 
to the forthcoming race, " and so ye've backed Winter- 
ton ! and 'tis right that ye seem to be too ; though, bad 
luck to it, I'll lose a shiner or two if he wins ! Who is 
that at the door now ?" 

"Only me, Terence," said M*Dougal, putting his 
head into the room. " Smithers, there is a boy down- 
stairs that wants to see you in the housekeeper's room. 
I suppose he is from some bookseller or other, as I saw 
a bool^ lying on the table addressed to you ; but he did 
not say what he wanted." 
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** Come in, Mac," said O'Grady, as Snaithers rose to 
obey the summons, " come in and hear the news. Where 
was I reading? Oh, it's here! — *Winterton arrived 
pn Thursday, and Jias taken his first gallop to-day. He 
is a rich dark chesnut, exhibiting grearfc strength of chest 
and loin, and is .greatly admired by those who have 
been favoured with a sight of him. He seems to be pro- 
gressing in public favour. Offers of seven to five against 
him are freely taken, and' — Hooroo ! do ye hear this, 
boys f — * he is partly, we learn, of Irish extraction, his 
dam being Glorvina, who belonged formerly to Phelim 
O'Shaughnessy, Esq., of Kilnacuddy Castle.' Kilna- 
^uddy Castle — that is in Galway! Hooroo! Ireland 
for ever! I'll back him for a flimsy against all the 
Saxon horses that ever groom got astride of 1 What 
do ye say to that, boysf Austen, Cole, what do ye say ? 
I'D give ye an even five pounds on Winterton against 
the field." 

"Thank you for nothing, Terence," said Austen, 
*^ but I haven't got the third part of five pounds in my 
purse, and I would not bet any more against Winterton 
I had." 

" Then, Mac, my jewel, you will, wont you? It is 
not to be doubted that there ai*e some Scotch horses 
among them, and ye'U stand up for the honour of Scot- 
land, as I do for the honour of Ireland, now wont ye ? 
■or ye may have five to four, if ye like it." 

" I don't think there are any Scotch horses on the 
list," said M'Dougal, gravely ; " besides. Potatoes, you 
told me you had given odds pretty largely against 
Winterton, didn't you ? You are not going to give 
odds upon him now, I suppose, are you ? That would 
be a new way of hedging, that would !*' 
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" I did not know that he was an Irish horse when I 
bet against him," said O'Gradj. " Smithers, ye villain !'* 
he continued, 'turning to that youth, who had just re- 
entered, " why didn't ye tell me Winterton was an Irish 
horse ? Ye have made me bet against him, ye nigger, 
when it is he that will win in a canter, and no mistake 
at all, at aU!" 

" Do you want to bet on Winterton ?" said Smithers, 
who had seated himself again in his old place. 

" Bet on him ? to be sure I do ; and he an Irish 
horse ! Would ye have me bet against Old Ireland, ye 
spalpeen P wouldn't I be like the colt that kicked his 
mother if I did ? Is it a parricide ye would make 
of me?" 

" A parricide, Potatoes ?" said M'Dougal ; " a matri- 
cide I suppose you mean." 

"Pooh! be easy; it's all the same," said O'Grady, 
" isn't it ? Wouldn't it be just as bad, now, to kill 
one's father as one's mother ? Ye can never see the 
point of anything, Sawney : 'tis seldom that ye can un- 
derstand me, my poor fellow." 

" Ah, that's true," said M'Dougal. " Well, Smithers, 
what is your book, if it is a fair question ?" 

" Only the Key to the Latin Exercises I was telling 
you of," said Smithers, producing it out of his pocket : 
" I had no end of trouble to get it. They wont send 
it to ahy one who isn't a schoolmaster, or a parson^ 
or a fellow with a lot of children to teach ; so I had to 
write as if I had been a paterfamilias, and desired it 
might be sent to the Rev. W. Smithers, to the address 
of one of the shops here, and told the shop people to 
bring it to me when it came. They were so long in 
sending it, that I was afraid the dodge hadn't succeeded.'* 
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"You have dropped something, Smithers," said 
Austen, pointing to a paper on the ground ; " a letter, 
or something of the kind. You took it out of your 
pocket along with the hook." 

Smithers stooped and picked up the paper, which he 
placed in the drawer of his bureau. His face was visible 
only for a moment as he did so, but Austen re- 
membered afterwards that it had looked strangely 
nervous and excited. 

" Bother the exercises !" exclaimed O'Grady, whose 
blood was still on fire on the subject of the Irish horse ; 
" is not there any one that will back the field against 
Winterton P I am his man to the amount of a flimsy, 
if there is." 

" You mean that you will back Winterton for an 
even five pounds ?" said Smithers ; " well, I don't mind 
taking that, if you like it." 

" Will ye ? hooroo ! that's a trump ye are !" shouted 
the Irishman, recording the bet in his book ; " that will 
do gloriously. I'll give ye all a blow-out at Morestowe. 
or Witham, which ye like best, boys, out of the five 
pounds, when I get it !" 

" Thank ye, Terence," said M*Dougal, " and I wish 
heartily you ma^ get it. But, Smithers, I thought you 
had been backing Winterton largely yourself." 

*'It does not make much difference to me," said 
Smithers ; " my book is so made up that the result will 
be much the same to me, whatever it may be." 

" Well, I didn't see the fun of that," sa'id M'Dougal ; 
" but it's all one to me, as the tortoise said when they 
cut his head off. Well, by this time to-morrow we 
shall know who has won." 

"Scarcely to-morrow evening," said Cole. "The 
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second editions of the London evening papers will have 
the news, but we shan't get them till after morning 
school on the next day." 

The ensuing day passed as heavily as it is perhaps 
possible for a day to pass among schoolboys. The 
race was the perpetual topic of discussion at every 
available opportunity, and the excitement of the boys 
was so great during the morning school on the follow- 
ing day^ that Mr. Singleton threatened to detain them 
half an hour after its close, if they did not pay more 
attention. At last the hour stru6k, and the boys were 
dismissed. There was a sharp race between Austen, 
Cole, and 0' Grady which should reach Broughton's 
first ; and the three rushed into the room together, 
tumbling over one another in the eagerness of their 
haste. Austen contrived to reach the table first, and 
seize the newspaper which contained the all-important 
intelHgence. He tore it open, and read aloud, " Don- 
caster, second day — Trial Stakes — that isn't it. Town 
Cup — ^bosh, we don't want that. Oh, here it is ! St. 
Leger Stakes — hallo! here's a go! Montserrat first, 
Yertigo sei^ond. Gillyflower third ! Whew, here's a go 
indeed." 

"Montserrat the winner?" exclaimed Cole, "you 
don't mean that ? Why, the odds were ten to one 
against him; and Winterton not even second, you 
say?" 

" Not second, nor third, nor anywhere," said Austen. 

" Did he run ?" asked Cole. 

" No, he does not seem to have run. His name is 

nowhere on the list. Oh, here is a paragraph at the 

ond about it. 'Seldom, we should think, have the 

knowing ones been more completely disappointed than 
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on the jHesent orrMicw Up to m kie boor bsi ii%iit 
Wmterion maintuDed tlie eapamafcji and seren to 
six, and in some casei nx to five, were fiedj fc atm e d 
on him. Yoy cail j this manm^ hawcwtr, ramoiin 
b^an to be dicolated ci a vague and eooinficiarf 
chancier, but all tending to dqneeiate bim in paUk 
hiYowr. B J some it was said that be had been buned 
in lepbuang a shoe that had become loose ; by others 
that the boy had thrown him down while exenasing 
him and strained the doews oi his fore-l^ ; bj otiien 
it was darkly hinted that fool play was intended, and 
that the horse would not be allowed to win. About ten 
o'clock, however, it was publicly announced that the 
name of the horse had been withdrawn : and this state- 
ment proved to be correct, Winterton not appearing 
at the starting-post. A great many rumours are still 
in circulation : but we make no doubt that the fullest 
explanation will be given, and the most searching 
inquiry courted by the owner of Winterton, a gentleman 
of high honour and credit in sporting circles.' What 
do you say to that, O'Grady ? Do you lose much upon 
him ?" 

** Only a couple of sovereigns," said O'Grady. " I 
had backed Montserrat imtil the last two days, and I 
should have won a good deal, if it hadn't been for that 
bet the other night. By-the-bye, Smithers, it was 
lucky for ye, my lad, that ye took that bet with me, or 
ye would have put your foot into it. Well, it's no use 
lamenting over spilt cream, as they say ; but I don't 
believe that that brute, bad hick to him, was an Irish 
horse after all. It's an English name he has, and it is 
English he is altogether, it's my belief I But coma 
alon^. Cole, they will be waiting for \i»«A»\)aft\i^^'«k> 
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for we are late already. Austen, ye can't come with us 
to-day, can ye ?" 

" No," replied Austen. " I have a letter which I 
must send by the twelve o'clock post, so I must stay at 
home to write it." 

O'Grady and Cole departed, and the other two boys 
sat down at their desks ; Austen engaged in his writing, 
and Smithers apparently busy with his betting-book. 
Half an hour passed. Austen finished his letter, which 
he folded and sealed, and was just getting up to go out, 
when there was a rap at the door, and a man in the 
dress of a railway porter presented himself. 

"Beg your pardon, young gents," he said, "but 
which of you was it as had the telegraphic message the 
night afore last p I was out when it came, and didn't 
return home till yesterday evening ; and in making out 
the accounts, I find that my boy, who brought it down, 
has charged you the wrong -sum. It ought to be no 
more than three and ninepence ; and it seems he made 
you pay four and threepence." 

Neither of the boys made any reply for a minute or 
two, and the porter, seeing their hesitation, added, 
" Perhaps 'twarnt either of you two as had it ; though 
this was the room, I think, as they directed me to. 
I've got the gentleman's name here, though. ' Smithers' 
— Mr. T. Smithers ; that's it. Do you know where 
Mr. Smithers is to be found, gentlemen ?" 

" That is Mr. Smithers," said Austen, turning to his 
companion. "Why what on earth is the matter, 
Smithers ? What makes you look so white, and shake 
and tremble in that way, man P Are you ill p shall I 
fetch Jane P What is the matter ?" 

^^Itis Dotbingf*^ said Smithers,mtl\ a. violent effort. 




Mr. Holford arreste AusUn and Cole as they atten.pt 
to run away. 



P. 91. 
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" It was only a message I had from — ^a friend about — 
aboat a matter of no consequence at all. You are quite 
welcome to keep the sixpence, my good man. It didn't 
signify, thank you. Don't trouble yourself any more 
about it. Good afbemoon to you. You need not stay. 
There is nothing to keep you." 

" Much obliged, sir," said the man ; " but we always 
make a point of setting these things right : so, if yoa 
please, I'll leave the sixpence. 'Taint ofben that any 
mistake is made. But with them long messages coming 
through London by two companies, now and then there 
does come a miscalculation. This message came from 
Doncaster to London, you see, by Great Northern, and 
then from London here by our line ; and the boy not 
rightly knowing the charge of the Great Northern, 
was sixpence out. Wish you good day, yoimg gents,'* 
and he took up his hat to go. 

" Stay," exclaimed Austen, into whose mind a strange 
suspicion had shot. " Did I hear you say the message 
for Mr. Smithers came from Doncaster ?" 

"Yes, sir," replied the man, "from Doncaster. 
Something about a horse, I think. I have got the 
message itself here in my book. I brought it down, in 
case there might be any doubt." 

" Will you let me look at it ?" asked Austen. 

" No, no," interposed Smithers, hurriedly. " I can't 
allow that. The message is my private affair. It is 
like a letter, a private letter, you know. You have no 
right to look at any one's private letters." Pe hurried 
the porter out into the passage : but Austen followed^ 
and directing the man to wait, drew Smithers back 
into the room. 

"Now just understand me, Smithers," he said, shut- 
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ting the door, and putting his back against it, " I will 
see that message, and that is all about it. If you don't 
show it me, I will get the fellows together, and tell 
them all I know about it. I remember you were called 
out the night before last a little after eight o'clock, and 
received a paper just like a telegraphic message ; for I 
saw it fall out of your pocket, though I took no parti- 
cular notice of xit at the time. It was just after that 
that you made a bet of five pounds with O'Grady 
against Winterton, whom you had before that been 
backing. Now, if you got a telegram just then from 
Doncaster, and about a horse, as the porter says you 
did, you ought, for your own sake, to show that the 
message had nothing to do with the race, or, at all 
events, that the information was fair and above board. 
Will you let me see that message, yes or no ?" 

" No," exclaimed Smithers. Then, as he saw Austen 
put on his hat and prepare to rush out, " that is, yes, 
oh yes, Austen ; pray don't go and tell any one ! don't 
be in a hurry, pray don't. I will tell you everything, 
if you will only stay. Have mercy on me, Austen, for 
Heaven's 6ake, have some mercy !" 

" Will you show me the message ?" said Austen. 

" Yes, oh yes ! Send this man away, and I will show 
you the copy of the message. I have got it in my 
drawer here." 

" Give it me at once ?" said Austen. 

Smithers complied. He unlocked the drawer of his 
bureau, and handed a strip of paper to his companion. 
A glance satisfied Austen that it was the genuine docu- 
ment ; apd walking to the door, he told the porter he 
need wait no longer. Then he returned, and read the 
message aloud : — " Doncaster, 7 p.m., J. L. to T. 
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Smithers, Halminster. All XJ. P. with Winterton: 
horse dead-lame, and will not run. — This from groom 
and quite certain ; but all dark at present, and will be 
till to-morrow." 

" Oh, Austen, you wont tell any one, will you ?" ex- 
daimed Smithers, as he saw Austen toss the paper on 
the table with an expression of the deepest disgust. 
" I didn't mean to cheat O'Grady, indeed I didn't — 
not at first, that is ; he pressed the bet upon me, or I 
should not have taken it, and I should have lost so 
much, too, I should never have been able to pay ! Oh, 
do keep it secret this time — only this time, and I will 
never do it again. Oh, do keep it secret, Austen, pray 
do ! I shall be disgraced and ruined for life if you tell !'* 
" Do you think I am going to hold my tongue, and 
let you cheat O'Grady out of five pounds ?" said 
Austen. 

" Oh no, of course not !" cried Smithers, " I don't 
wish to have the money ; I wont take it, if he offers it ; 
and I will sell all my things, my watch and pencil-case, 
and pay the other fellows. But don't disgrace me, 
Austen, don't disgrace me for ever !" 

Austen began to relent. He considered that Smithers 
might really have acted on the spur of the moment 
without previous intention of cheating ; and he knew 
that, if he did expose the transaction, the boy could 
never hold up his head again at Halminster. 

"If I do consent to say nothing about this," he 
said, " will you promise never to do this kind of thing 
again? I mean, get underhand information to secure 
your winning." 

" Yes, that I will ! — Oh, thank you, Austen ; I pro- 
mise you faithfully that I never will." 
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" And how do you propose to give O'Grady his five 
pounds back, or rather, as he has not paid you, how do 
you mean to be off taking it, when he offers it ?" 

" I don't know, I am sure ; but I will do anything 
you wish." ^ 

" Well," said Austen, after a few minutes' thought, 
" you must let him pay it to you, and then put it back 
into his purse. He is so careless about his money that 
the chances are he will never notice it ; and if he does 
find out that he has more money than he ought, that 
wont trouble him much. Yes, that will do. Well, 
Smithers, if you will undertake to do what you say, I 
will promise to keep this affair secret. I may advise a 
friend perhaps, remember, sometimes not to bet much 
with you ; but I will not tell him that I know any- 
thing discreditable to you." 

"Oh thank you, thank you so very much," said 
Smithers; "and you have given me your promise, 
then," he added, with Kis characteristic cunning, 
" that you will nevei^ tell anything at all about this 
affair?" 

" Yes," said Austen, with cool contempt in his tone, 
as he put on his hat and left the room, " I do promise 
jou that ; always, that is, you must understand, unless 
I find you doing anything of the sort again." 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

SCHOOLBOY TBIALS. 

Neably a year had passed since the afifair related in 
the last chapter : and the boys had been removed from 
Mr. Smgleton's classes into the lower division of the 
fifth form, which was heard by Mr. Holford. No cir- 
cumstances of importance had occurred, so far as the 
chief actors in this tale are concerned. Austen had 
kept Smithers's secret with the most scrupulous good 
faith ; and Smithers, on his side, had been wise enough 
to avoid anything which might again arouse suspicion. 
He was always civil, and even deferential to Austen ; 
but in his heart he bore him a bitter grudge, such as 
can only exist in a nature like his — a nature both proud 
and mean, at once unscrupulous and cowardly — which 
felt bitterly the degradation of having been detected 
and despised ; but which was insensible to the generous 
forbearance which had spared him exposure. If ever 
any safe opportunity should present itself of avenging 
upon him the humiliations of which he was keenly 
sensible in their daily intercourse, it was to be feared 
that he would not be slow to avail himself of it. He 
had already effected one manoeuvre which had given 
Austen considerable annoyance; though in justice it 
should be added, his object in this instance had 
been more to pleasure himself than to spite his com- 
panion. He had contrived to remove Austen from the 
room which he had occupied for the last two years, into 
the one which adjoined it, of which M*Dou^al asjkj^L 
Lloyd were the other two tenants. TYie cVaxi^^ ^^» 
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if it were opened, would make the two almost like one 
apartment. After the first fortnight, the boys contrived 
to effect this, and thenceforward the larger room, con- 
taining the four beds, became a sort of common room 
for all the seven boys ; who would adjourn to the smaller 
one whenever they desired quiet. 

When Austen returned after the summer holidays, 
and found that this change had been ordered by Mr. 
Holford, he was greatly annoyed. Nor did the inter- 
view he had with his tutor on the subject, when the 
latter explained to him the cause of it, and told him 
that he hoped he would be of service to him in endea- 
vouring to preserve quiet and orderly behaviour in the 
room, reconcile him to it. But he had, nevertheless, 
attempted no remonstrance ;' aware, perhaps, that he 
had scarcely a right to ask anything of Mr. Holford. 
His conscience was not easy as regarded that gentle- 
man. He could not help feeling sensible of the in- 
difference, not to say the ingratitude, with which he 
disregarded his tutor's earnest endeavours to influence 
him for good. The friendliness with which Mr. Holford 
put the best construction on many small matters ; which 
Mr. Porter, sometimes rightly and sometimes wrongly, 
would have interpreted most unfavourably ; the hearty 
kindness with which he had encouraged every slight 
symptom of improvement ; and his evident reluctance, 
when compelled to reprove or punish him, had made a 
deeper impression than either tutor or pupil suspected. 
His secret influence had interposed between Austen and 
many a temptation which beset him, and had saved him 
where he would otherwise have fallen. 

The near connexion into which he and Cole were 
now brought with their tutor by their advancement to 
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the fifth fonn, according to whicli arrangement thej 
became his pupils, both in school and out of it, was a 
crisis in their school-career, the importance of which it 
would be difficult to overstate. Mr. Holford was not 
the only one who saw it. 

" Well, your two proteges are coming now directly 
under your own management," said Mr. Singleton, in 
a conversation which he held with his brother tutor on 
the second day of the winter half-year ; " they will be 
wholly in your hands now, 

Quidvis argiUft feceris udd, 

and I must allow it will not be your fault if the pottery 
does not turn out a very superior article under your 
workmanship." 

" I wish the clay were moist," said Mr. Holford, 
shaking his head ; '' I fear it is not so ductile as you 
think." 

" Well, I don't know, Holford," said Mr. Singleton ; 
" I don't mean to say but what they might be better 
than they are in most respects ; but, taking the general 
average of boys, they are certainly good specimens. It 
hasn't been often that I have caught them in mischief, 
and their lessons have been tolerably well done ; though 
certainly one need not fear that their health will suffer 
from over-application ; and if now and then they have 
offered excuses which require rather sharp looking into, 
yet they will not deceive you, when you put them on 
their honour." 

" My dear Singleton," said Mr. Holford, rather 
quickly, " surely you are not one of those who would 
Advocate the notion of putting boys upon their honour." 

" Of putting boys on their honour ?" repeated Mr^ 
h2 
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Singleton ; '^ I do not quite understand what you mean^ 
Holford. I should have thought you, of all men, would 
te the last to deprecate such a system ; in fact, that 
you would have gone far beyond me in advocating it* 
Do you not agree in the admiration that is so generally 
felt for Dr. Arnold for his introduction of this principlo 
into Bugby P It is commonly thought to have been th& 
very sheet-anchor of his hold upon boys." 

^' I am a great admirer of Dr. Arnold," said Holford, 
'' though I cannot agree with the notion that he ha& 
purged and elevated public schools in the manner and 
to the extent one commonly sees attributed to him.. 
In the first place, a great deal that is said respecting^ 
the greatly-improved tone of them, is, I am persuaded, 
fallacious. Many of the evils which Arnold was thought 
to have removed, are the evils, not of schools, but of 
human nature, and will never be removed from schools 
while human nature remains what it is. The public 
were deceived in this respect, and took one or two 
brilliant knots of boys, such as are to be found occa- 
sionally in every school where the Head Master is able- 
minded and earnest, for the entire body of the school 
itself. They thought that the whole stock would answer 
to the sample ; but those who had had experience of 
what E-ugby was, during the years of Arnold's master- 
ship, were aware that this was far from being the case."^ 

"That is highly probable," said Mr. Singleton;. 
" mankind are likely enough to make such a mistake, 
at all events." 

"Still more," pursued Mr. Holford, "do I think it 
a fallacy to say that Dr. Arnold originated such im- 
provements as undoubtedly have been introduced into 
our great schools. The truth is that a great change 
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lias taken place, not in our schools and universities alone, 
but in the tone of society generally. This is too no- 
torious to be disputed ; and it is surely little wonder 
that boys, who are in most things the very creatures of 
example, should catch the improved tone of their own 
homes and neighbourhoods, and bring it with them to 
school. Mind, I am not denying Arnold's merits. He 
was a great and true man, large-minded and noble- 
hearted. It was in consequence of these great qualities 
that he wa3 one of the first to receive the better and 
healthier influence that was beginning to leaven society, 
and to impart it to others. It is the highest peaks, 
you know, that first catch the light ; but it would be a 
mistake to say that the light came from them." 

** Well, I am not inclined to deny that, either," said 
Mr. Singleton. But with regard to the point respecting 
which we were speaking — if you approve, as you appear 
to do, the method Arnold pursued with his pupils, how 
is it that you dislike the notion of dealing with boys 
*upon honour ; which, as T said before, was the main 
feature of his system ?" 

" I did not object to dealing with boys upon honour," 
said Mr. Holford, " but to putting them upon honour. 
Arnold did the first, but never the second. On the 
<}ontrary, I feel sure that he would have objected to it 
as I do. The two things, in fact, though they sound 
alike, are as far asunder as the poles. To deal with a 
boy upon honour is to teach him habitually, and at all 
times, to discard everything false, mean, and doubtful ; 
everything that will not bear the test of broad daylight. 
But to put him on honour is to teach him that, if on 
certain specified occasions he wUl act tt^ \iO ^\i\^ «cAl 
nght standard, he may in all oxiinar-j TR»X.V«t^ ^qj^ 
:aJow one." 
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"My good fellow," said Singleton, "I do not, of 
course, deny the rightness of what you say in the ab- 
stract, but you will never get boys to act always on the 
highest motives." 

" You will not be likely to induce them to do so, at 
all events," rejoined Mr. Holford, " by teaching them 
that they may lawfully act upon low ones." 

Mr. Singleton mused a moment or two. " Then, Hol- 
ford," he said, " I conclude you would be for abolishing 
all oaths, whether in courts of justice or elsewhere. 
For these are nothing else in principle than putting 
people on honour on certain occasions." 

" We are schoolmasters, and not legislators," replied 
Mr. Holford, with a smile ;- " nor are the cases quite 
parallel. For grown-up men have, or ought to have, 
acquired fixed principles of action, while boys are only 
learning them. But I do not hesitate to say, that 
no practice, to my mind, has proved more demoralizing 
to society than that of putting men on their oaths : 
nor is there one which is more directly opposed 
to the spirit of Christianity. It is a thing permitted, 
*for the hardness of men's hearts;' but which, in a 
healthier state of society, will take its departure to the 
same limbo whither the racks and thumb-screws of the 
Middle Ages have already been consigned. But, as I 
said before. Singleton, our concern is with boys, and 
we must leave men to politicians." 

" With all my heart," said Mr. Singleton ; " boys are 
enough to have to manage, and more than enough, in 
my judgment ; and I only hope that those two lads 
may turn out all that you wish them to be ; as I am 
sure every one must feel you deserve that they 
should." 
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Mr. Holford again shook his head as he parted with 
his friend at the door of the College buildings, in which 
Mr. Singleton lodged. He was aware of counter-in-' 
fluences at work upon his two pupils, and particularly 
upon Austen, of which Mr. Singleton knew little or 
nothing. It is a perilous crisis in a boy's school-history 
when he first approaches the highest classes in it. He 
begins to associate for the first time with the magnates 
of the school, and in consequence becomes familiar with 
things which he has hitherto known only by hearsay. 
He learns particulars of the occupations and amuse* 
ments of those who are no longer boys, but young men 
— becomes, alas ! familiar with their vices also. He 
finds the restraints and scruples which he has himself 
been in the habit of regarding with awe, set at nought 
and made jest of. He becomes intimate with youths 
who are in their last half-year at school, and have vir- 
tually almost ceased to be subject to school discipline. 
Such fetters as are left, sit lightly upon them. The 
under masters talk to them with polite consideration, 
and they answer with self-possession and courtesy. 
Even the Head Master distinguishes them from others, 
and if he finds fault, it is half-apologetically. They 
have been up to matriculate, and have seen the boat- 
races, and had a lark across the country, and have gone 
to two wines and one supper-party. They are critical 
already of men of other colleges, and have brought back 
stories from the University of old Halminsters — ^how 
George Somers is allowed to be the best oar in the 
Caius boat, and how Travers is looked upon as a regular 
muff and the joke of all the best set in Oriel. ' It is 
needless to say what heroes they aio ^^xsvoii^ \i<3^^ ^ 
form or two lower than themselves m \!fcLa ^cJcl^^^Vqw 
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their sayings are quoted and their doings celebrated by 
an admiring crowd, who take their style of dress for 
their model, and have their favourite phrases per- 
petually on their lips. The incense thus offered is far 
from ungrateful to the nostrils of those who inhale it. 
It would not be human nature were it otherwise. And 
probably with a view to its encouragement, the head 
boys are much given to adopting companions, who are 
half-Mends, haH-protigeSy from among those who are a 
year and a half, or perhaps two years junior to them- 
selves in the school. 

We have remarked that this is a dangerous epoch in 
a boy's career ; but it becomes doubly so, when the com- 
panion thus selected is still lower in the school than 
this, when the difference is not that of one or two years, 
but of three and upwards. Occasionally it will happen that 
some special quality in a boy, such as pleasant and gentle- 
manly appearance, amusing wit and cleverness, preco- 
cious adroitness at football, cricket, or the like, will 
induce another much older than hinlself to '' take him 
up," as it is called, and bestow on him privileges which 
set him above those of his own age and position. There 
is in large schools (as those know who are well 
acquainted with them) a certain number of boys in 
every generation who become the centres of vice re- 
ceived from their forerunners, and who hand them on 
to their successors in the same unholy priesthood. The 
mantle worn by these evil prophets is often handed on 
in the manner above described: the initiates in sin 
taking to themselves younger companions, whom they 
enrol in their brotherhood, rendering them fit to exer- 
cise the same detestable ministry, when they shall have 
themselves departed from the scene, k ^et^ \i\^- 
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priest in this Devilisli Succession was Charles Howard ; 
to whom, as has before been said, Johnson, and it may 
be added many others also, had owed their ruin. A 
more dangerous associate for the younger boys of a 
public school cannot be imagined. He was handsome 
and distinguished-looking ; possessed exquisite natural 
taste and grace of manner ; and was endued with abili- 
ties rather showy perhaps than sterling, but still un- 
questionably of a high order — such as enabled him to do 
his schoolwork with ease and eclaiy and such as, rightly 
used, might advance their owner to great distinction in 
the world. When to this it is added that he was sup- 
plied at all times with money to a most unwise extent 
by his guardian : who only remembered that he was the 
heir of a large fortune, on which he would enter as soon 
as he was of age, we have said enough to satisfy the 
reader of how great such a boy's influence for good or 
evil must of necessity be. But Howard's influence, un- 
happily, was used wholly for evil. Young as he was — 
not yet eighteen at the time of Johnson's expulsion — 
he was yet familiar with the worst pursuits of men four 
and five years older than himself; had been an honorary 
member at the mess-table of one of the most extrava- 
gant and dissipated regiments in the service, and in the 
company of some inveterate rouis it contained, had 
explored the most fashionable labyrinths of London 
vice. All this was known in some degree among his 
schoolfellows, and formed a frequent topic of speculation 
and wonder with them. But Howard never boasted of 
such things himself, and rarely condescended to talk of 
them. He admitted but few to the honour of his 
acquaintance, and those who know Imin^ii h^Wt^ -wSl 
not be surprised that the boys w1ioin.\ie ^vi rai^^ ws^» 
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for objects of his fatal fascination, rarely escaped the 
snares he spread for them. 

This was the evil influence which Mr. Holford 
dreaded for Austen. He had once or twice seen him 
in Howard's company ; and it was with difficulty that 
he refrained, on such occasions, from open and decided 
remonstrance with both boys on the subject. But he 
knew that such a course would only incite Howard 
more determinedly to resolve on Austen's ruin ; and as 
for Austen himself, his hold on him was too feeble and 
uncertain, not to make the risk of failure far greater 
than the hope of success. He remained silent, there- 
fore, keeping a vigilant eye upon both, and fervently 
praying that a Higher Hand might keep him from the 
evil that threatened him so perilously. 

Howard's interest in Austen had been first awakened 
towards the close of the half-year before his advance- 
ment to the fifth form. It chanced one day that 
Howard was returning from cricket, the only game at 
which he condescended to play, and at which he was 
unrivalled in skill. Passing by the ground on which 
the boys of the " Upper" and " Lower Shell" were en- 
gaged in a match, he stood still awhile to watch them. 
Austen was one of the bowlers on the Upper side, and 
the wickets were falling fast under his rapid and steady 
bowling. He was struck with the boy's handsome and 
gentlemanly appearance, and sending for him as soon 
as the match was over, asked him a few questions, 
and bestowed some praises upon him with the graceful 
suavity which distinguished his address. Austen felt 
highly flattered ; but it is probable that Howard would 
not have thought twice about him again, had it not 
happened that in the annual match with the Weston- 
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bury boys, which took place in the last month of 
the summer half-year, Colville, the second bowler, 
(Howard, of course, was the first, as well as the best 
bat and wicket-keeper), had the ill-luck to sprain his 
arm so severely as to make it impossible that he could 
play. Another player, therefore, had to be chosen, and 
it was generally expected that Hawke, one of the 
jimior monitors, would be the man. He was decidedly 
the next best bat to the eleven ; and there had been 
some doubt whether he ought not to have been one of 
the original number. Howard, however, who enter- 
tained a kind of supercilious dislike for Hawke : regard- 
ing him, perhaps, as a would-be rival in respect of good 
looks and aristocratic bearing, though at an immeasur- 
able distance off — ^thought fit to declare that the fittest 
player to fill Colville' s place, was the fellow whom he 
had seen the other day bowling on the side of the Upper 
Shell. No one ever thought of disputing anything which 
Howard had resolved on. Moreover, on the present 
occasion he had an undeniable right to the selection of the 
eleven. Hawke, therefore, was compelled to acquiesce, 
nor did he even condescend to remonstrate ; but he was 
greatly chagrined, nevertheless, not so much, as ho de- 
clared in confidence to his friends, at his own exclusion, 
as at the preference given to Austen. "It was not 
enough," he said, " for Howard's malignity to deprive 
him of the place which every one could see fairly be- 
longed to him, but he must needs select an upstart 
young puppy from one of the lower forms of the school, 
in order to make his exclusion more mortifying to him." 
We are afraid, also, that notwithstanding the contempt 
which he expressed for his insignificant rival, Hawke 
inwardly resolved that if ever the aforesaid young up- 
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start did come under his hands, he would speedily reduce 
him to his proper position. 

Matters were not mended by the result of the match 
which that year took place at Westonbury. Whether 
from nervousness, or from being really unfit for the 
post in which Howard had thought fit to place him, 
Austen made a complete failure. After bowling through 
half of the first innings, during which he did not take 
one wicket, but bowled so indifferently that nearly all 
the score of the opposite party was made off his balls, 
he was obliged to be taken off and another bowler sub- 
stituted. His own score was represented by two in 
the first innings, and a round in the second, being 
the worst account registered against any of the Hal- 
minster players. He escaped, however, the ignominy of 
having lost his party the match ; for Howard bowled 
with such skill in the second innings of the Westonbury 
eleven, and made two such formidable scores in his own, 
that nothing could stand against it ; and the Halmin- 
sters were declared the victors by four wickets to go 
down. 

This failure was a most fortunate circumstance for 
Austen ; for Howard was annoyed at the break-down 
of the player whom he had condescended to patronize, 
and took little notice of him for the few remaining days 
of the half-year. More fortunate still was it for him 
that Howard did not return the next half-year to Hal- 
minster; an accident at a steeplechase during the 
cummer holidays having injured him so seriously as to 
confine him for several weeks to his bed, and inca- 
pacitate him for any active work for several months 
afterwards. Mr. Holford sincerely hoped that his 
name would be now finally withdrawn from the school 
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list ; and it was with feelings of anything but pleasure 
that he saw his face in the monitors' seats in chapel 
on the first Sunday afber the winter vacation. Mr» 
Holford had more than suspicion to justify his dread 
of Howard. During the winter half-year one of the 
sizth-form boys, Eeeves by name, who had been dan- 
gerously ill of fever, and whose sick-bed Holford had 
attended, had confessed to him, when he belicTed him- 
self not likely to recover, that there had existed, for the 
last few years, a club called the Hexagon ; which held 
its meetings once every fortnight at one of the second* 
rate inns in Halminster, to play pool or billiards, and 
have supper afterwards. A great deal of wine was oflben 
drunk on these occasions, and the revelling had some* 
times been followed by scenes of even darker vice. The 
Hexagon consisted, as its name implied, of six boys, 
each of whom was privileged to take one friend ; and 
Mr. Holford learned that Johnson, the boy whom he 
had discovered, as the reader will remember, about a 
twelvemonth before, lying in a state of drunkenness at 
the door of his room, had been present at one of the 
meetings of the club, whither he had been taken by 
the boy who was its president. Beeves mentioned no 
other name besides that of Johnson ; but Mr. Holford, 
who remembered that the aforesaid Johnson had been 
seen the same evening in Howard's company, had little 
doubt that the latter was the person referred to. It 
was some satisfaction to him to perceive that Austen 
had now been taken up by another boy, who was 
high up in the sixth form, and would probably be a 
monitor next half-year. This was Pearson ; the same 
whom the reader may perhaps remember as having in- 
terfered to protect Austen and Cole on the first day of 
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their arrival at Halminster. Pearson was one of Mr. 
Holford's most satisfactory pupils, of fair, though not 
brilliant abilities ; honest, steady, and in general greatly- 
liked by his schoolfellows. He, too, had taken a fancy 
to Austen, acd was anxious to save him from the evils 
of Howard^s patronage ; whom he disliked with all the 
heartiness of his honest nature. Pearson was, accord- 
ing to the Halminster phrase, " a water-rat ;" that is 
to say, the amusement he preferred was boating rather 
than cricket. He had no great difficulty in persuading 
Austen, who had hitherto been ampliibious in his 
tastes, to give up his land pursuits altogether in favour 
of those belonging to the river ; Austen not having 
yet recovered the disagreeable recollections of the Wes- 
tonbury match. Under Pearson's auspices, Austen 
soon became a very tolerable oar, and a still better 
steersman. On the occasion of the grand regatta he 
had the honour of steering the eight-oared racing-boat 
belonging to his boarding-house ; and he and his friend 
Pearson were the only ones in Broughton's boat who 
obtained commendation from the old Halminsters pre- 
sent that year on the occasion of the races. Pearson 
hoped that he had quite succeeded in breaking off all 
connexion between Austen and Howard, even if the 
latter should return after Christmas. But here he had 
reckoned without his host. Howard's society had, it 
is true, few charms for him, but they had many for 
Austen. His exquisite taste, his brilliant wit, and the 
lawless daring that stamped all his sentiments, were 
full of dangerous fascination for a boy of Austen's cha- 
racter ; and when, shortly after his return, Howard began 
again to distinguish him from his schoolfellows by oc- 
casionally inviting him to bowl for him at cricket or 
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score for him at billiards, the boy was proud and eager 
to avail himself of his invitations. For some time 
there was no talk of his accompanying him to the 
meetings of the Hexagon ; for Howard never took but 
one Mend to these, and Colville had hitherto invariably 
been the one selected to go thither with him. About 
the middle of March, however, Colville was summoned 
into residence at Cambridge, and Howard cast about 
him to choose another companion. As Pearson had 
dreaded, his choice fell on Austen. The first was too 
wise to attempt to reason on the subject ; but he con- 
trived to throw obstacles in the way of Austen's ac- 
cepting such invitations, if they should be proffered. 
From his position in the school he was enabled to learn 
without much diflficulty when the meetings of the 
Hexagon were to come off, and once contrived to make 
a previous engagement himself with Austen ; and on 
another occasion induced Mr. Holford to send for him 
at the time when the party was to take place ; for it 
should be mentioned, that in the summer half-year the 
meetings were held, not late at night, but on the after- 
noons of holidays. 

So matters went on until the beginning of May, 
when an occasion presented itself which brought matters 
to a crisis. There were three days at that particular 
time of the year when the monitors and sixth-form had 
no lessons at all to do in school. Their whole time 
was given up, as was supposed at least, to the composi- 
tion of an English essay and a Latin poem, for which' 
a prize had been founded by a former provost. For 
the last two years the Hexagon had taken advantage of 
this opportunity to hold their grand annual meeting at 
a small inn by the river side. Howard had this time 
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directly invited Austen to accompany him ; and Austen, 
who had no excuse to offer, and was keenly sensible of 
the honour of such a preference, had agreed, though 
with some qualms of conscience, to accept it. 

Pearson learned the day and hour of the party, but 
this time too late to forestall Howard. He was not 
certain whether the latter had invited Austen ; but he 
resolved, if he could not prevent his friend from promis- 
ing to go, at least to make an effort to keep him from 
fulfilling his engagement. 

" Come with Cole and me, wont you, Austen ?" said 
he, after morning school on the day in question. " We 
are going to Morestowe for a sail. There is a fine 
slanting wind that will be the very thing; and the 
miller will give us some good fishing, and some 'of his 
bresid and cheese and capital ale, too. You will come, 
wont you ?" 

"Thank you," said Austen, " I am engaged at four 
o'clock." 

" At four ? You can be back by that time, if you 
wish it, easily enough. Morestowe is not above six 
miles off, and it is not half-past eleven yet." 

" Are you sure you can be back by four ?" asked 
Austen, doubtfully. 

" Where do you want to be at that time ?" inquired 
Pearson. 

" At the Jolly Angler," answered Austin, a slight 
colour reddening his cheek as he spoke. 
• Pearson bit his lip. " As I feared," he muttered to 
himself. " However, I will prevent mischief still, if I 
can." Then he added aloud, "The Jolly Angler is 
not above five miles from Morestowe, you know. With 
this wind you would be able to reach it in a little more 
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than an hour by water ; or you might walk it, if yoai 
liked it, in an hour and a half. We should have two 
clear hours, or two hours and a half, at Morestowe still. 
If there had been lock-up to-day, you know, we must 
all have been back at four." 

" Very well," said Austen, " if I can be back by four 
I have no objection to go." 

" Upstairs then with you, man," said Pearson, " and 
put on your hat. Cole and I will go on to Garraway 's, 
and get the rudder on and the sails aboard by the time 
you join us." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ba:pids. 

" I WISH to goodness," said Pearson to Cole, as they 
walked off together, " that I had thought of that club 
dinner before. I am afraid it will be too late now to 
prevent Austen from going to it." 

" What ! the Hexagon dinner you mean, I suppose ?" 
said Cole. ^^ Austen told me that Howard had offered 
to take him." 

" Yes, the Hexagon dinner," said Pearson. " I wish 
it were any other." 

" What, is there any great harm ?" inquired Cole. 
'* I don't know much about it, but I thought it was 
nothing but a dinner, and some singing after it." 

"Every fellow there will be more or less drunk," 
said Pearson, " that is all. And as for the singing, they 
are regular flash songs, and every one present is ex- 
pected to sing one, or give some beastly toast. I know 
I 
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that is SO ; for poor old Beeves, who was present last 
year, and who was properly disgusted, told me so." 
» " I wonder at Howard's allowing that sort of thing," 
said Cole, " such a gentlemanly fellow as he is. Any- 
how, I don't think they will get Austen to do it." 

"Gentlemanly fellow?" said Pearson; "you don't 
know much of Howard, I expect, or you wouldn't talk 
in that way ahout him. That isn't the kind of thing 
he thinks ungentlemanly, I can tell you. And as for 
Austen not consenting to do it, I dare say he wouldn't 
ds long as he was himself. But make a fellow half or 
two-thirds drunk, and then you may get him to do 
pretty well anything. That Howard is my ahomina- 
tion ; I believe he has done more mischief here than 
any ten fellows before him. I declare I'd give ten 
pounds, if I had it, rather than he should drag Austen 
into it." 

" Well, it is unlucky he has promised," said Cole ; 
" though I really don't think that Howard will go so far 
as to try that on with Austen ; and I feel pretty sure 
that Austen wouldn't listen to him if he did. But, any- 
way, I don't see how it can be helped now." 

" I don't know about that," said Pearson, shortly ; 
"I certainly mean to try." 

"Well, but ought you?" said Cole; "if he has 
promised, he ought to go. It would not be honourable 
to break his engagement." 

" It would be much less honourable, under the cir- 
•cumstances, to keep it," said Pearson. 

" I don't understand how that can be," said Cole. 

" If I were to take my oath that I would go and 
<5ut my throat to-morrow, should I be obliged to go and 
•do it /*" asied Pearson. 
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" That is a different matter altogether," said Cole. 
^* You couldn't, of course, mean such a thing as that 
seriously ; and, besides, there would be no agreement 
with anybody, and therefore you couldn't break your 
word to any one." 

" Yes there might be," said Pearson. " I remember 
reading of such a story once, where two fellows who had 
been prevented from fighting a duel, threw witb dice, 
•and agreed that the one who lost should kill himself. 
But, anyhow, suppose I had promised to cut another 
fellow's throat whom you disliked, if you did something 
for me in return, and suppose you had fulfilled your 
part of the agreement — ^would it be dishonourable for 
me to break my word then ?" 

" Still that seems to me t© be a different thing," 
replied Cole, doggedly — " a different thing altogether 
from keeping an engagement like this. That would be 
a downright crime, and this is not. Austen needn't 
drink too much wine, and he needn't sing any song or 
give any toast he doesn't like. His engagement with 
Howard was simply to go and dine at the Jolly Angler, 
and I can't see how he can be excused in honour from 
doing that. But here is Austen himself," he added, as 
his friend came nmning after them ; " now then, step 
aboard, Robert, and we shall soon be off." 

They had a delightful sail to Morestowe. The day 
was warm and genial, and the wind blew from just the 
right quarter. The boys lounged back luxuriously in 
the boat, which skimmed easily before the breeze ; ex- 
-changing from time to time a few words, but for the 
most part engaged in admirmg the richly wooded 
scenery of the banks, and the green idft\» ^VvSvvV^fe 
.and there dotted the broad bo&om ot \j^^'H»Xxsi^. ^tl 
i2 
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reaching Morestowe, they were loth to quit the boat, 
and Cole proposed that, in lieu of the fishing project, they 
should extend their sail to Morestowe Abbey, a fine old 
ruin of the fourteenth century, which lay about a 
mile further on. 

"I have no objection," said Pearson, "but we must 
be careful in managing the boat. The rapids just below 
the ruins are very dangerous when the river is high, 
and I think I never saw it higher than it is now." 

" Oh, we need not go within three or four hundred 
yards of them," said Cole ; " the Abbey Ferry is at 
least that distance from them^ and there is a good 
landing-place there." 

" I am agreeable, I am sure," said Pearson ; " what 
do you say, Austen ?" 

" I don't mind," said Austen, " as long as I am back 
by four o'clock. Have you your watch with you. Cole ? 
I have left mine at my bed head." 

" Mine is at the watchmaker's," said Cole ; " have 
you yours, Pearson ?" 

" Yes," replied Pearson, " I have mine with me. It 
is scarcely one o'clock yet. There will be plenty of 
time." 

Thoy sailed on accordingly ; past the mill — ^past the 
cottages of Morestowe — past the sloping lawns of 
Dalbury, and the quaint stone gables and chimneys of 
Dalbury Court, seen through the vistas of the inter- 
vening woods — past the snug clematis-covered cottage, 
where Captain Ward, an old salt who had served under 
Exmouth, had cast his anchor — through orchard, and 
meadow, and cornfield, until the old grey ruins of the 
Abbey, with its picturesque background of rock and 
foliage, were reached at last. Eunning their boat in at 
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the landing-place indicated by Cole, they stept ashore, 
and proceeded to visit the ruins ; which Austen had 
never seen at all, and Pearson but very cursorily. 

All three boys had some slight knowledge of archi- 
tecture, as who now-a-days has not ? and Austen had 
read enough about ancient conventual buildings to be 
sible to trace, with some assistance from his companions, 
the main outline of the monastery. They had fully 
determined the position of the chapel and sacristy, the 
principal entrance and kitchen of the convent, and were 
engaged in a warm controversy as to the precise position 
of the refectory and buttery, when Austen suddenly 
interrupted the discussion by inquiring the time. 

" I declare I had quite forgotten how the afternoon 
was slipping away," he said; "what o'clock is it, 
Pearson ?" 

"Oh, never mind the time," rejoined Pearson; 
" what are the odds, so long as a fellow is happy ? 
Time can't be passing more pleasantly than it is, unless, 
that is, we improve the occasion, by going to have some 
of the ferryman's bread and cheese and ale, by way of 
luncheon ; and then we can come back, and settle the 
question of the refectory afterwards." 

"That would be very pleasant, I dare say," said 
Austen ; " but pleasant or not, I must be at the Jolly 
Angler by four o'clock, and it will take full an hour 
and a half to get there. I expect it is quite time to be 
off. It must be a good bit past two, I am sure." 

" I really think you had better stay here, Austen," 
fiaid Pearson ; " you will oblige me very much if you 
will, and you will be glad of it to-morrow. I ask it 
of you, as a personal favour ; do stay." 

" I am sure I would do anything you asked, if I 
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coidd,'* said Austen ; " but, you see, I promised HowarcB 
that I would join him at four. UTou would not wish me- 
to break my word ?" 

" Not in ordinary cases, of course ; but in a matter liko 
this I think it would be more wrong to keep your word 
than to break it. I don*t think you know what you 
hard promised. I have heard a good deal of thes& 
parties at the Jolly Angler ; and as your friend, Austen, 
I tell you that you will be heartily sorry for - it if 
you go." 

Austen hesitated. He was sensible that Pearson- 
really liked liim, and meant well by him, and he was a 
fellow whom it was impossible not to like in return^ 
" Howard told me there would be a dinner, and wine, 
and some singing afterwards," he said. 

" Yes ! how much wine, and what kind of singing P**" 

" I shall not drink more wine than I choose," said 
Austen, rather haughtily, " and as for the singing, if I 
don't like that, I need not go again. Cole, what da 
you say ? I should be glad to do what you and Pear- 
son wish. But do you think I ought to break my 
engagement with Howard P" 

"No," said Cole ; "I think a promise is a promise. 
You may be sorry you have made it ; but it would not 
be right, I must say, to break it now it is made." 

"You hear, Pearson," said Austen; "now, tell us- 
what the time is, there is a good fellow." 

Pearson looked at his watch — " Five-and-twenty 
minutes past two," he said, " if you will be told. My 
watch is just right by the Cathedral clock." 

"Well, them, we must be off at once," said Austen,, 
turning off in the direction of the river. Pearson and 
Cole followed^ and they prepared io le-embaik. 
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" The wind will be dead againsfc us till we get round 
that point," said Pearson ; " we must row her for the 
first two hundred yards. Then we can hoist the sail, 
and run along at a spanking rate for the next mile or 
two." 

" We can't row," said Cole, who was engaged in un- 
fastening the rope by which they were moored to the 
ferry wharf. " That stupid fellow Bill Holmes has 
forgotten to put any oars in the boat." 

" Has he ?" said Pearson ; "then we must wait till 
we can get the^ ferryman t6 lend us some. It would 
not be safe to put off without them. I will go up to 
his cottage and ask for them." 

" We can tow her, can't we ?" said Austen ; " it ia 
only a few hundred yards. I'll steer her, and you two 
can draw the rope," and he stepped into the boat as he 
spoke." 

"I am sure it will not be safe," said Pearson ; "the 
current is very strong, and the wind against us, and I 
doubfc the strength of Garraway's tackle. We had 
really better wait till we can get the oars from the 
ferryman's." 

"Nonsense," said Austen, who had a strong sus- 
picion that this was a new device of Pearson's to detain 
him, until it should be too late to keep his appoint- 
ment. " The ropes are strong enough, I am sure. At 
all events, I'll take the risk." He moved to the bow 
of the vessel, and, securing one end of the line to the 
iron ring, flung the other ashore. He then pushed the 
boat off into the stream. " Now, haul away," he ex- 
claimed, as he seated himself at the stem, and took the 
tiller. 

''Stop, stop!" shouted Pearson-, "^«Si^ ^^ ^^^'^^ 
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rope, at all events ; I am sure that one will not stand 
the strain." 

It was too late now, however, to fling the other cord 
ashore ; for the hoat had got into the stream, and, urged 
by wind and tide, was beginning to move downwards. 
Pearson and Cole seized the rope which Austen had 
thrown, but the instant it reached its full tension, Pear- 
son's prediction was fulfilled, and it snapped in half. 

" Take the boat hook and push her in," shouted Cole. 
The same thought had already occurred to Austen, but 
the water into which the boat had floated was ver}'' deep, 
and Austen could not reach the bottom. 

" The rapids ! the rapids !" exclaimed Pearson. " He 
will be carried down them ! Bun along the shore and 
try to stop him. Cole. I will call the ferryman to help 
us get him out, if he should be upset." 

Meanwhile the boat had swung into the full current 
of the river, and was gliding every moment with greater 
speed in the direction of the rapids, which were but a 
few hundred yards distant. The Halme at that point 
divided into two channels : and between them lay a 
small rocky islet, the upper part of which was covered 
with shrubs and underwood. Across one of the 
channels — ^that on the left side — -just above the point 
where the falls began, a strong wooden dam had been 
constructed, consisting of piles driven into the bed of 
the river, and a horizontal beam laid over them. On 
the right side the fall was much more abrupt; the 
water shooting almost perpendicularly over a depth of 
at least ten feet ; and the stream, narrowed in between 
precipitous rocks, and swollen by recent rains, was 
rushing down it with a violence that was frightful to 
behold. Cole ran at the top oi loia s^^^^ wxit^ ha 
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reached the dam. He judged rightly that his best 
chance of helping Austen was by getting on to the islet, 
and thence endeavouring to extend his hand to reach 
him. Should the boat be carried into the left-hand 
channel, it would doubtless be soon crushed against the 
piles by the force of the stream : but there would be time 
to extricate Austen before he should be sucked down 
the fall along with its fragments. If, again, by ill 
chance it should be swept to the right side of the islet, 
it would pass close under its rocky wall ; and it might 
be just possible for him to catch Austen by the collar with 
one hand, while he held firmly with the other to the stem 
of a shrub and draw him upwards. It was a nervous 
thing crossing the wet and slippery beam, where the 
slightest slip would have been fatal ; for Cole, though 
he was a bold and active swimmer, knew that he would 
be instantly carried down the falls, and dashed help- 
lessly against the rocks before he could make a stroke. 
Fortunately, he had retained in his hand the smaller of 
the two boat-hooks, and by the help of this, and the 
firm resolve with which he steeled himself to meet the 
danger, he reached the islet in safety. He looked up 
stream. Austen had succeeded for a few minutes in 
arresting the course of the boat, by grappling with the 
hook a piece of rock, the highest point of a smaller islet, 
which rose four or five feet above the stream when it 
was at its ordinary height. But the rock was smooth 
and slippery, and the hold of the boat-hook on it was 
soon lost. The boat had again broken loose, and was 
now drifting downwards, scarcely thirty yards distant 
from the islet ; Austen, who had perceived his friend's 
manoeuvre, standing pale but composed at tli^ bo"^ •»'^'^^* 
pared to avail bimaelf of any hope o£ eac«c^^ \iJcia^\s:iv^D^ 
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be offered. Cole looked on with intense anxiety as it 
came near. He hoped, from its position, that it was 
about to enter the left-hand channel, and made a step 
or two towards the piles. Nearer still. It seemed to 
pause and waver for a moment; and then, whirling 
violently round, passed into the very centre of the 
current on the right-hand side of the island, and swept 
with fearful speed towards the falls. He bent down- 
wards, and almost touched Austen's hand as he passed. 
But the distance was too great, and, before the boy had 
again fully recovered his footing, the boat had disap- 
peared over the descent. 

' Exerting all his strength, Cole forced his way through 
the underwood, and reached the back of the islet ; where 
the rock sank down with sheer descent into very deep 
water. Here he again caught sight of the boat ; which, 
though shattered by the shock, and nearly full of water, 
had not entirely sunk. The yard had been broken short 
off, and Austen was visible, clinging to it, but appa- 
rently stunned and half insensible. Cole knew that it 
would be hopeless to attempt to extricate him. The 
double current formed a whirlpool, in which the boat 
and the spar to which Austen was holding were being 
carried round and round, and which it would be far 
beyond his strength to break through. But it might 
be possible to support his friend above water until the 
arrival of assistance, and this, moreover, was the only 
prospect of rescuing him. Every moment Cole expected 
to see him relax his hold on the yard, and sink into the 
depths of the gulf beneath him. All this passed through 
his mind with the speed of thought. He threw off his 
coat and shoes, and plunged headlong into the deep 
water beneath the rock. It was a daring attempt. 
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which in a cooler moment he would himself have 
characterized as madness ; but for the moment he feli 
nothing but that it was his friend's only hope of escape. 
A couple of strokes brought him within the whirl of tha 
eddy, but as helpless as an infant within the coils of a 
Python. Grasping , however, with one hand the spar, 
on which Austen's hold was now relaxing, he contrived 
with the other to support his friend's head above water; 
straining his eyes at the same time with eager anxiety 
in the direction where he expected Pearson to re- 
appear. 

But it was fortunate for him that vhelp was nearer 
at hand than he suspected, or it would assuredly have 
come too late. It had fallen out that morning that old 
Captain Ward (of whose cosy bachelor retreat on the 
skirts of Dalbury Park mention has already been made) 
had taken his rod and pipe to the edge of the pool 
below the rapids, and was seated comfortably dozing in 
his favourite nook, not thirty yards from the spot to 
which the boat had been carried. The captain started 
up as he heard the crash, and catching sight of the 
>vreck, prepared to advance to the rescue. But he was 
too wary to venture into the vortex of the current, 
relying on his punt-pole alone ; knowing as he did, that 
the water was too deep in that place to enable him even 
to touch the ground. He made fast, therefore, the end 
of a long rope, which the careful old seaman always 
carried with him, to an iron ring, whereunto he was 
accustomed to moor his punt ; and then pushing the 
latter onwards until it reached the rush of the fall, 
suffered it to be carried round by the current to the 
spot where the two boys were still clinging to the spar. 
Here he lifted — first Cole, who was by this time ex- 
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hausted and almost insensible, and afberwards Austen^ 
who was wholly so, into his vessel ; and then hauling the 
rope with all his strength, he drew it clear of the whirl- 
pool, and reached the shore in safety, just as Pearson 
and the fenyman, whom he had succeeded in finding, 
arrived with ropes and grappling-irons to render such 
aid as might still be possible. 

" Take care of that lad," said the captain, as they 
Kfbed Cole between them, and laid him on the bank, 
" he is worth it. I have been fifty years at sea, and I 
never saw a more gallant thing than that. Softly, my 
lad," he continued, laying his hand on Pearson's shoulder 
as they proceeded to carry Austen to the bank also ; 
** his head up, but not so upright as that ; about that 
angle ; that's it. Now then, Sullivan, you Jbad better 
take them first to your cottage, till they come to. I'll 
go up and get warm beds ready at my house, and send 
the carriage down to fetch them. You needn't be 
afraid," he proceeded, addressing Pearson, and noticing 
his look of anxiety, " they wont come to harm ; they 
haven't been long enough in the water for that." 

This prediction was verified so far as Cole was con- 
cerned. Dry clothes, a hot glass of the captain's old 
Jamaica rum-and-water, and a night's rest in the com- 
fortable bed to which he was consigned, soon restored 
him to his former self. But it was otherwise with 
Austen. It was found that he had received severe 
injury, from having been dashed against a sunken rock 
when the boat was carried over the fall. Concussion of 
the brain attended by fever was the result, and he 
was brought to the very confines of the grave. His 
mother arrived from Eversfield to nurse him, and the 
hospitable captain insisted on surrendering to her his 
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own bedroom ; while he himself swung his hammock, as 
he expressed it, in a cottage hard at hand. Her unre- 
mitting care, aided by the sufferer's youth and sound 
constitution, brought him through the crisis which su- 
pervened ; but it was long before he began to recover 
strength. Day after day, when Pearson, or Cole, or 
Mr. Holford, or occasionally Dr. Campbell arrived to 
inquire what progress had been made during tlie last 
twenty-four hours. Captain Ward used to shake his 
head, and declare that Austen had been lying becalmed 
a deal longer than he ought ; and it was high time for 
a breeze to spring up, or he feared the young gentleman 
would hardly see port again. More than a fortnight 
passed thus, and the conviction began to dawn upon 
Mrs. Austin that her son's protracted debility was not 
owing to the exhaustion of fever, but to mental dis- 
quietude. A circumstance which occurred about this 
time strengthened this belief. She had been mention- 
ing casually to Mr. NichoUs, in her son's presence, the 
extreme kindness of his friends, who never let a day pass 
without calling to inquire for him. Austen had inter- 
posed, somewhat abruptly, with a remark that he was 
rather surprised, as well as hurt, that Howard had 
never been once among his visitors. 

" Howard ?" exclaimed Mr. Nicholls, rather hastily 
— " Howard, do you say ? He is not to blame for that, 
at all events." He is much too far off by this time to 
be able to call at Morestowe." Perceiving the next 
moment that this intelligence, for some reason or other, 
greatly excited his patient, Mr. Nicholls desisted. But 
Austen reverted to the subject immediately after his 
departure, and insisted so pertinaciously on having the 
mystery of Howard's absence explained to him, that 
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Mrs. Austen judged it the least dangerous course to 
satisfy his curiosity. 

She therefore informed him, that on the very day of 
his accident, Howard and three or four of his companions 
had heen caught by Mr. Holford at a low public-house 
in the neighbourhood of Halminster. It appeared that 
the tutor was returning in haste to Broughton's, and 
had taken a shoit cut by the riverside, which was 
«eldom used by persons belonging to the upper classes. 
Passing by the backyard of a notorious haunt of vice, 
he h|d seen one of the boys belonging to the school 
issuing from the doorway, who had instantly retreated 
into the passage on seeing his master. Mr. Holford, 
with the prompt fearlessness of his character, imme- 
diately walked into the house, and entered the room 
in which he saw the boy take refuge. The shutters 
had been closed, though it was still light outside, 
and the moment his presence was perceived, the gas was 
turned oflF. A general rush was made to the door ; and 
all had succeeded in escaping except two, whom Mr. 
Holford had collared, and who tried in vain to shake off 
his hold. These two proved to be Howard and a boy 
belonging to the upper fifth; upon whom, as upon 
Austen, the captain of the school had bestowed his 
dangerous favour. The two boys had been expelled on 
the day following, and had left immediately. 

Austen drank in every word of this history with the 
most intense eagerness ; but the gratification of his 
curiosity did not have the effect which Mrs. Austen 
had hoped for. On the contrary, he became more 
nervous and excitable than before. He repeatedly ex- 
preseed an earnest wish to be allowed to see Mr. Holford 
when be called; and at lengfti 5akVy \.o\^\!c»mQWcLftT 
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that, if she really wished to see him rise again from his 
bed, she must not oppose this request. A consultation 
with the doctor thereupon took place; who agreed with 
her that, under such circumstances, it would be more 
dangerous to exclude Mr. Holford than to admit him. 
An interview accordingly followed, which neither pupil 
nor tutor ever forgot during the whole of their after 
lives. Suffering and danger, the ploughshares of the 
Oreat Husbandman of souls, had gone far down into 
the soil; and the seed, which had never before penetrated 
beneath the surface, now sank into those deep furrows, 
to bear a harvest in all coming years, which nothing 
in this world could ever more root up. . Mr. Holford 
blessed G-od that night for the fulfilment of a long and 
deeply cherished hope ; and Austen for the first time 
sank peacefully to sleep, to awake in the morning full 
of life renewed and almost convalescent. 

He had recovered sufficiently to return to his school- 
work about a fortnight before the end of the half-year ; 
and it will easily be believed that the meeting between 
him and Cole was a warm and cordial one. Captain 
Ward could not be satisfied to allow it to take place 
anywhere but under his own roof. He declared that 
he should regard the two boys, but particularly Cole, 
as his own sons, and would never forgive them if they 
did not come often to see their adopted father. He 
beset Mr. Holford and Dr. Campbell with such incessant 
entreaties, that they were compelled at last to succumb ; 
and Cole was permitted to pass two days at Morestowe 
Cottage before Austen returned in his company to 
Halminster. Of course the bond of friendship between 
the two boys was now closer and strongeT Ai\i^\»\\»V%^ 
been before, Nevertheless, during ttxe \io\i3L!Kj^, ^\£l^ 
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they passed as usual together at Eversfield, and during " 
the earlier part of the ensuing half-year, up to the period 
of the commencement of this story, differences of opinion 
between the friends began to show themselves, of which 
there had before been no symptoms. Cole had no definite 
idea of the change which had come over his friend ; 
nor was Austen himself perhaps fully aware of it. But 
the one insensibly assumed, in the circumstances of their 
everyday lives, a tone of friendly remonstrance, and 
the other of self-vindication, half-indignant and half- 
defensive, which gradually undermined, and in the long 
run threatened to destroy, the friendship which had so 
long subsisted between them. 

Such was the state of things on the evening early in 
the ensuing half-year : when the arrival of Cole's gun 
from home gave rise to the conversation and the wager 
between him and O'Grady, detailed in the second chapter 
of this story. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE MOBESTOWE FABTY. 

Thursday morning came — the day appointed for the 
expedition to Captain Ward's cottage at Morestowe. 
According to the terms of the hospitable captain's 
invitation, they were merely to give him notice of their 
intention to visit him ; and if no answer should be 
received, they were to take it for granted that he would 
be glad to see them. " I am not much given to letter- 
writing, d'ye see, young gentlemen," he said, " and one 
day to me is much the same as another. So, whenever 
you like to come, come, ani weVcom^, OiiY^ virite me 
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a line a day or two before, and if I'm ill, or anything 
of that kind is the matter, I'll be sure to let you know." 
Cole accordingly had written, in compliance with the 
general request, and as no answer had arrived, they had 
arranged to go. They were to start immediately after 
what was called morning school. This was over at 
half-past eleven o'clock, and from that hour on school- 
days, until three o'clock, their time was at their own 
disposal. On half-holidays there was of course no after- 
noon school ; but, to prevent the boys from having too 
long an interval of uninterrupted playtime, which they 
might abuse, they were locked up in their boarding- 
houses between four and five o'clock; during which 
hour absence was generally called by the tutor of the 
house, or, more rarely, by the Head Master. It would 
take something less than an hour to reach the cottage 
at Morestowe, which lay down stream : and consider- 
ably more than an hour to return. The boys, therefore, 
were anxious to be off as soon as possible after the con- 
clusion of morning school ; or their stay at Morestowe 
must be necessarily abridged. 

Great, then, was their vexation when, at the arrival 
of the appointed hour, M'Dougal was missing ; and 
various were the maledictions bestowed upon him by 
O' Grady in his choicest Irish, and by Smithers in his 
native slang, as he called it. 

" Who has seen anything of him this morning ?" 
inquired Cole. "I have not set eyes on him myself 
since breakfast." 

" I saw him a little after ten," said Austen. " He, 
Lloyd, and Warburton were just going in to French. 
But they ought to have been out by eleven. "Dfe\x\a\i 
always lets fellows go at the end o£ tlie TdOXJiX. ^^«A^"^ 
K 
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this is too long for any master to have kept them. It 
does not want more than a quarter to twelve." 

"Well," continued Cole, "what is to be done? 
We can't give up the party, because we have written to 
Captain Ward, you know, and he will be expecting ns. 
Did you say, Austen, that you saw Warburton and 
Lloyd with M'Dougal ?" 

" Yes," said Austen, « I did." 

" Well, then, they may know something about him. 
I'll go and ask Warburton. I saw him only two minutes 
ago, arranging some fishing-tackle in the hall." 

Cole accordingly departed, and had scarcely left the 
room, when the two absentees hurried in, looking very 
much discomposed. 

" Bad cess to you, Mac," exclaimed O'Grady ; " what 
have ye been up to, ye villain ? Here have we been 
kicking our heels this half-hour. Don't ye mind about 
explaining now, man," he added, as he saw M'Dougal 
about to speak. " On with your jersey, and let us be off. 
Ye can tell us all about it on the way to Morestowe. 
Austen, go on, and get the boat ready, there's a jewel ! 
Smithers, Mac, and I will come as fast as we can after 

ye." 

" I am sorry to say I can't go at all," said M'Dougal, 
as soon as he had an opportunity of being heard. 
" That brute Delriot sent me to Campbell, and he has 
given me an imposition which will take me the whole 
afternoon to do." 

" The whole afbemoon ? Be easy, now, Sawney. Can't 
ye do it to-morrow or Saturday P" 

<< Humps is too wide awake for that," said M'Dougal. 
"He has ordered me to bring it him at four to-day. 
He knowB I shall not have more than half an hour to 
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-spare, let me work ever so hard. I must set about it 
at once." 

Respecting this title of honour, "Humps" or "Hum- 
py," which the boys were in the habit of bestowing on 
Dr. Campbell, there existed a difference of opinion among 
the best school authorities. Some traced it to an occa- 
sional exclamation which the Doctor was ia the habit 
of employing, when any more than usually doubtful 
story was propounded to his credulity ; others said it 
simply had reference to the protuberances on the back 
of a camel, which was the correct way of pronouncing 
the Head Master's name. 

"How provoking!" said Smithers, as he heard 
M'Dougal's reply. " Are you in for it too, Lloyd f " 

" No," said Lloyd. " Old Humpy let me off with a 
rowing." 

" You can go with us, then," returned the other ; 
** Austen must steer, and you pull." 

" I should like it very much," said Lloyd, " but I 
have to go to fencing lesson at three, and it wont do for 
me to get into sl row with Fortinbras again. He never 
will let a fellow off for any reason he can give. Unless 
one has special leave from Campbell, or are on the sick- 
list, there is no getting oftl" 

"The sick-list!" said Smithers; "by Jove, I never 
thought of that. Why not put yourself on the sick- 
list, and then you could go with us ?" 

" I should have to go to Mother Broughton," said 
Lloyd, " and she would find out that I was not ill." 

"To be sure you don't look very bad," remarked 
M^Dougal, looking at Lloyd's burly figure, and healthy 
<jomplexion ; " but still there may be iiiteiii^XDi'&^KL'^l 
which the doctors don't suspect." 
s2 
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" To be sure," repeated O'Gradj, " he is sickening 
for something ; I'll go bail for it. Lloyd, my boy ; we 
must take care of ye. That colour isn't healthy. De- 
pend on it, the doctors would order ye air and exercise. 
So be off to the old lady, and tell her ye're pining 
for fresh air, and must go out for the good of your 
health." 

" That wont do, Terence," said M'Dougal ; " Mother 
Broughton isn't to be done that way. She'll send 
Lloyd into the sick-room, and keep him there till Old 
Nick comes" — for so these irreverent youngsters abbre- 
viated the worthy Mr. Nicholls's name — " You will 
take nothing by that." 

" Mrs. Broughton is out," said Smithers, " and so, 
by-the-bye, is Holdforth too. I saw him mount his 
horse and ride off just after morning school. So all 
you will have to do is to leave a note, to say you are 
ager, and it will be time enough if you go to Mother 
B. before supper." 

" That will do, then," said O'Grady ; " and now let 
us be off at once ; we have lost another quarter of an 
hour as it is." 

The note was written and deposited on the dame's 
table; M*Dougal undertaking to send due notice to 
Herr Fortinbras by one of his other pupils. In five 
minutes more the three boys were hurrying with all 
speed to the river side, where they foimd Cole and 
Austen awaiting them, and were soon launcTied on the 
broad bosom of the Halme. 

Tor the first two or three miles they rowed lustily, 
to make up as far as possible for the time which had 
been lost, and scarce a word was exchanged between 
them. At last Austen "broke t\ve siWce. 
*'Do^a any one know,'* "be said, "\^\i^\. \\»\?^ Nik^ai^ 
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Mac did, to get himself into the row with Campbell ? 
oh, you can tell us, Lloyd. You were in for it too, 
were you not ?" 

** It was some of Mac's stupid nonsense," returned 
Lloyd. " I am glad he got it pretty sharp this time. 
It served him right." 

" But what was it ?" asked Smithers, who suspected 
that M'Dougal had been exercising his wit at Lloyd's 
expense. " Some trick on old Delriot, I suppose ; 
or was it with Vasari he had the row ?" 

" It is a long story, and I can't talk while I am 
rowing," said Lloyd, shortly. 

"I can tell you," said Cole, rather mischievously. 
" I had a talk, half an hour ago, with Warburton, who 
was present at what happened, and he told me all 
about it. You know Mac's very fond of teasing old 
Delriot, who is as jealous as possible of Yasari, and 
declares he is not a Trenchman, and speaks bad Trench, 
and bad gi-ammar, and all that sort of thing." 

" I know," observed Austen ; " I have heard him go 
on about Yasari by the yard. Yasari is a Corsican, is 
he not ?" 

" I believe so," replied Cole. " Anyhow, Delriot is 
very savage at the idea that Yasari, who has been here 
the longest, and hears the upper classes, you know, 
has any authority over him. I don't believe Yasari 
seriously claims anything of the kind, though Delriot 
thinks he does. Well, Mac goes up to Lloyd to-day, 
just before Trench lesson, and tells him he has a mes- 
sage from Yasari to Delriot, but he hadn't time to de- 
liver it himself because Holdforth had sent for him ; 
and he asks Lloyd to take it." 

" What was the message ?" asked A.\xs\.erv. 
^ WJij^ that M. Yasari sent his com^'V\mecfc^ ^»^ "^* 
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Delriot, and intended to examine his pupils on the fol- 
lowing day, to see how he was getting them on." 

There was a general burst of laughter. 

" Bid ye take the message, Lloyd ?" asked O'Grady^ 

" Yes, I did," repHed Lloyd, sulkily ; " how in the 
world was I to guess that that lying young villain 
Sawney had invented it ?" 

"How, indeed?" said Smithers. "Well, go on. 
Cole." 

"Well," resumed Cole, "just at the beginning of 
school Lloyd went up to Debiot, and gave him the- 
message. Old Delriot gaped at him for a moment, 
and then said savagely, * Examine my boys, will he ? 
Bah! Go and tell M. Vasari that he must learn 
French himself before he is fit to teach it, much more 
to examine in it ; go, I say.' Lloyd didn't want to go^ 
Warburton said, but Delriot was in such a passion,, 
that he was obliged." 

" Did you deliver Delriot's message verbatim,. 
Lloyd ?" inquired Smithers. 

" Yes, I did," said Lloyd, as sullenly as before ; " and 
why shouldn't I, I should like to know ?" 

" And what did Vasari say ?" 

" I can tell you that too," said Cole. " Warburtoa 
said Lloyd came back a few minutes afterwards, looking^ 
in no end of a fright " 

" I wasn't in a fright," broke in Lloyd; " I said just 
what he told me to say." 

" And what was that ?" asked Smithers. 

" He said Delriot was an impertinent, a scoundrel, and 
I was to tell him so from him. And so I did ; and so 
I would again, that's more." 

"By Jove!" said Smithers, "I would have given 
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something to see old Delriot's face. What did he do 
when he heard it ?" 

''Got np and stamped about the room litie mad," 
said Cole, " and vowed he would have the satisfaction 
of a gentilmans of that poltroon, that infame, as he 
called Vasari. Warburton says he believes there really 
would have been a scrimmage between the two French- 
men after school, if the dodge hadn't been found out." 

" How was it found out ?" asked Austen ; " did Mac 
confess ?" 

" No, I should think not," said Cole. " He is not 
the sort of fellow to do that. But, unluckily for him. 
Singleton happened to be in the library, when Lloyd 
brought the message to Vasari. He was looking out 
some books in a comer behind the door, and heard all 
that passed. I suppose he guessed that some trick was 
being played ; for he sent for Lloyd, I am told, and 
asked him what induced Delriot to send the message. 
Did he do so, Lloyd?" 
. « Yes," growled Lloyd, « he did." 

" And you told him, I suppose, the message Mac had 
given you?" 

" To be sure I did. If Mac chose to invent lies of 
his own, that was his business, wasn't it ?" 

" Warburton was right in his guess, then," said Cole ; 
** Mac was obliged to own he had invented the first 
message altogether, and thereupon Singleton sent you 
and Mac to Dr. Campbell, hey, Lloyd ?" 

" He called Archer, and told him to take us to the 
Doctor, and report what has happened," replied Lloyd ; 
" but I wish you would have done with it. Cole. I am 
tired of the thing, and don't want to hear any more 
about it." 
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"Well, but do tell us," said Smithers, "what 
Campbell said to you when lie heard Archer's report." 

" Wh^t is it to you what he said P" answered Lloyd, 
gruffly ; " I tell you I wish you'd drop the whole con- 
cern. All I know is, that if that impudent young 
scoundrel Sawney tries to make a fool of me again, 
he'll find that he has thrown away his time and pains 
for nothing." 

" I make no doubt of it," said Cole, gravely; " but I ' 
should think he would not again make so hopeless an 
attempt. But here we are approaching the captain's 
grounds. Eun her up alongside of that punt, Austen. 
Some one look what o'clock it is." 

"I will," said Austen, producing his watch after the 
boat had been made fast ; " ha, later than I thought. 
It is nearly one o'clock. We shall be only just in time 
for the captain's lunch." 

They resumed their jackets, and walked up to the 
house. But here a great disappointment awaited them. 
After knocking several times, an old woman made her 
appearance, who seemed greatly surprised and somewhat 
alarmed at the sight of the boys ; and, after a few in- 
quiries, they le'amed that Captain Ward and his house- 
keeper had gone, more than a fortnight, before, to the 
seaside, and were not expected to return for another 
month. The captain, who did not appear to be more 
addicted to reading, than he had declared himself to be 
to writing letters, had given no orders for any to be 
forwarded which might arrive for him during his ab- 
sence ; and Cole was gratified by the sight of his letter 
lying on the hall table, in company with one or two 
other documents, which were probably circulars or 
bills. 
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It was evidently useless to question the old woman 
further, or remain longer : so our young friends returned 
down the garden walk again, a good deal disappointed, 
And somewhat disposed to be cross. 

"What a nuisance," said Austen; "we have had 
our row for nothing." 

" Confound that old captain," muttered Cole ; " why 
doesn't he have his letters sent after him, like a rea« 
sonable Christian P" 

" I am as hungry as a wolf," said Lloyd. " I have 
had nothing since breakfast time, and we shan't get 
anything at Broughton's till six." 

"Hoo!" exclaimed O'Grady, "I think I am going 
to wait till then for my dinner, don't I ? Where is the 
nearest public, does any one know ? Is there one in 
this bit of a village here ?" 

"No," said Smithers, " there is nothing of the kind 
here. The nearest house of that sort is Tom Dakyns's 
public. The Three Pigeons, at Dalbury." 

" How far is that off?" asked Cole. 

" A good mile and a half," said Austen ; " the cap- 
tain took me in his gig one day last summer, and I am 
sure it can't be less. The road winds very much." 

" Aye, that is if you go round by the park palings," 
said Smithers ; " but it is not half a mile from the river- 
side, if you cut straight through the park." 

" What, straight through the preserves, and at this 
time of the year ?" said Cole. " We shall be nabbed 
by the keepers as sure as fate for trespassing, not to say 
poaching. They keep their preserves, I am told, uncom- 
mon strict." 

" We haven't any guns with us," said Smithers \ 
" and as for the strictness, I think ttiat is «t TCi\^H»"«J^^* 
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. Mr. Elmes is in Norfolk, I know, and there is no one lefb 
in cliarge of the preserves but an old worn-out party, 
who couldn't catch us if he did see us, or hold us if he 
caught us. Besides, he would take half-a-crown anj 
day to let us pass. I know some fellows from the town 
who went over there on the first, and the old fellow let 
them have an hour or two's sport, on condition of keep- 
ing out of sight and hearing of the servants." 

" Aye, I know one of the party," said Cole, " a pupil 
of old Nicholls, the doctor. But he told me old Boger 
had said he mustn't come and shoot there again, or 
there would be a row about it." 
- " Shoot ? yes, I dare say," rejoined Smithers ; " but 
we only want to walk across the park to Dakyns's cot- 
tage. If we want to shoot, we can do that there. He 
has got a jolly lot of pigeons, I am told, just now." 

" Pigeons ?" said Lloyd, " I never thought of that. 
I vote we go and have a shot, since we have missed our 
fun at old Ward's. Let us have lunch at Dakyns's, 
and a shot at the pigeons afterwards. Your gim is 
there, is it not. Potatoes P" 

" Yes," said Smithers, " and so is Cole's." 

" Why, yoii two fellows might have your match out 
now," exclaimed Lloyd; "you wont have a better 
opportunity all the half than this is." 

" There wouldn't be anything like time," said Austen. 
" It is more than half-past one now ; you couldn't pos- 
sibly get to Dakyns's much before two, and it will take 
full an hour and a half to get back to Halminster. 
You couldn't be at Dakyns's so much as half an hour 
at the outside, and the chances are that even then we 
should be late for lock-up." 

^'Lock-up be hanged," gtoYr^eSi O'Cit^d^-, "why 
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can't they let fellows have their play-hours to them- 
selves ? Aren't we in school long enough every day, 
that they must be calling over our names in the middle^ 
of play-time, as if we were coiivicts in a dockyard ?" 

"Names wont be called this afbemoon at Brough-*^ 
ton's, I'll answer for that," said Smithers. 

" How do you know that ?" rejoined Lloyd. 

" I saw Holdforth mount his horse before we started ;. 
and his groom told me he was going to ride over to 
his brother's at Oughton. That is eight miles off, and 
he is sure not to be back till evening," replied 
Smithers. 

" By Jove, then, I vote we don't go home to lock-up 
at all," said Lloyd. " We can stay out, in that case,'till 
half-past six, and that will give us a good two houra 
and a half at Dakyns's, and plenty of time to get 
home, too. What do you think of that, Terence p" 

"With all the pleasure in life," replied O'Grady.. 
"We'll have a jolly good dinner, and a turn at the 
pigeons afterwards ; that is, if the other fellows agree." 

" I'm game," said Smithers. " I don't think ther& 
could be a better opportunity for Cole and you to have 
your match. Indeed, I don't expect so good an op- 
portunity will occur again." 

" And what do you say to it, Cole, my boy ?" said 
O'Grady. 

Cole looked with some hesitation at Austen, and 
then drew him aside. " I don't like to refuse," he said, 
" if you don't very much object." 

" You know what I think about it. Cole," replied 
Austen ; " I can't say anything else with truth." 

" Well, I don't wish to do anything you dislike " said 
Cole^ though somewhat disappointed, aa \a& xasssaKt 
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showed. "O'Grady," he add^d, "I'm afraid it wont 
do. We must put off our match to some other day." 

"And why, I should like to know ?" asked O'G-rady. 
"This is Austen's doing, I suppose. I can't think 
what has come to him this half-year ; he didn't use to 
make such a fuss about a matter like this. And you 
too, Cole, are you going to turn Groody Two-shoes, your- 
self, man ?" 

" He hasn't much right to preach to us, I think," 
put in Lloyd. 

"Never mind about that," retorted Cole, rather 
sharply ; " I mean to stand by Austen in this matter, 
and if he wont consent to go, 1 wont — and that is all 
about it. I am not going to be browbeat or badgered 

either, by you fellows into doing what I don't " 

he hesitated before adding the concluding word of the 
sentence. 

. " What you don't choose, I suppose ?" said Smithers, 
supplying the hiatus in his own way. " You may well 
say * don't choose,' for there really seems to be no 
better reason ; but. Cole, you ought, in common fairness, 
to remember that you promised to shoot the match 
with O'Grady on the first convenient opportunity ; and 
a more convenient opportunity than this will hardly . 
offer itself. If you wish to back out of the match " 

" I don't wish anything of the kind," broke in Cole, 
haughtily. " Austen, I am sure you will see that I can- 
not be expected to put up with this. If they choose 
to insist on my keeping my promise, I have no choice 
but to go with them." 

" Cole, my dear fellow," said Austen, in a low tone, 
" I am very sorry, but I cannot make one of the party. 
As for the promise, have you forgotten last spring ?" 
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Then lie added, in a louder tone, "I don't think, 
O'Grady, you can fairly appeal to Cole's promise ; he 
did not say he would agree to shoot the match on any 
day you chose, but when a convenient opportunity 
offered. I think he has a fair right to say that an 
occasion when he feels it to be wrong to shoot it, is not 
a convenient opportunity." 

" Blarney !" exclaimed O'G-rady, whose Irish blood 
began to wax warm at the protracted argument; 
" there is nothing to make it wrong or interfere with 
his convenience, but your crotchets. The wager was as 
fair a one as ever was made, wasn't it, Smithers ?" 

" Therecould be no mistake about it," said Smithers. 
" It was to come off the first suitable opportunity that 
offered itself." Here he opened his memorandum - 
book, and read out the entry — " * If either party refuses 
when such opportunity offers, that party to forfeit 
the stakes.' I don't suppose O'Grady will insist on 
that " 

" To be sure not," burst in O'Grrady ; " I don't want 
the dirty money. But Cole, if he wants to be out of 
the thing, oughtn't to employ such a shuffle as saying 
the day is not convenient, after what he said a week 
ago." 

" Stop that, O'Grrady," shouted Cole, " you will soon 
see that I don^t want to be out of it. Austen, I am 
sorry,, if you persist in objecting, but I do not think 
you can expect me to put up with this kind of 
thing. If you really will not give way to oblige me 
under such circumstances as these, I must leave you. 
You can walk home along the bank, and then you will 
be in time for lock-up." 

" I can't do that," said Austen ; "it is past two now. 
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imd there is no bridge by which I could cross for two 
miles down the river ; besides, you could not get home 
without a steerer. No, if you insist on going, I shall 
wait with the boat till you return." 

'' As you please," said Cole, distantly ; " you most do 
as you like." 

" Every one to their taste," said O'Grady. " If you 
like to sit here among the bulrushes for two or three 
hours, in preference to seeing the ^n, that is your afifair. 
But let us be off; you know the stile, Smithers, don't 
ye, where we ought to enter the Dalbury preserves ?" 

"Yes," said Smithers, "I know it. It is close to 
Mr. Elmes's boat-house, about a quarter of a mile 
from here. I'll point it out to you when we come 
near it." 

The boys resumed their places, and began rowing up 
the river. In a short time they arrived off the boat- 
house described by Smithers. Here they put in, and 
the four adventurers disembarked. Putting on their 
boating jackets, and following their guide, they turned 
down a narrow lane which wound under the palings of 
the park. A few yards down it appeared a high gate, 
and the stile close beside it. The boys climbed over and 
disappeared; while Austen, drawing forth a lump of 
bread and some fruit, which he had procured at one of 
the cottages in Morestowe, proceeded, as a sound phi- 
losopher should, to make the best of a bad situation. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE PIGEON-SHOOTDTG MATCH. 

AuSTEK bad finished his luncheon, and was lying at 
full length on the sloping bank of turf, too much occu- 
pied by his thoughts to notice the beauty of the scene 
"before him. He was disturbed and out of spirits. A 
casual observer would not, probably, have considered 
that there was much to justify his discomposure. If 
be was lefb alone, it was because he had refused to ac- 
company his companions : if they were vexed with him, 
that was their fault, and not his : if the rules of the 
school and the injunctions of Mr. Holford had been 
broken, he was in no way to blame for it. His conscience 
bad nothing to reproach him with : and surely it seemed 
no great hardship to pass an hour or two of a warm 
sunshiny day in one of the most beautiful spots in the 
neighbourhood, with entire freedom to amuse himself 
in any way he liked. Nevertheless, any one who has 
tried what it is to persist in going coimter to the 
thoughts and wishes of his usual associates, will have 
no difficulty in understanding our hero's feehngs. Good 
reader, you go up and down-stairs twenty times a day, 
I have no doubt, with perfect ease and comfort. Habit 
has taught you the exact number of steps in the stair- 
case, and what is the precise height of each step. But 
has it ever happened in your experience that some one 
has left a box or a roll of carpet at the foot of the stair- 
case, so that you reach the lowest level before you ex- 
pect it ? or in the dark have you fancied that you have 
not got to the top stair when you really have done so ? 
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If SO, jou will remember the jar which it gave your 
whole system to plant your foot in a manner to which 
you had not been accustomed. This will give you a 
lively idea of the difference between going along with 
the habitual tone of sentiment prevalent among your 
companions on the one hand, and going against it on 
the other. Austen had, doubtless, been right in re- 
fusing to take the last step, which all the others had 
taken ; but it jarred his whole moral being, nevertheless, 
to have stopped short, and he had not yet got over the 
shock. He did not mind very much having incurred 
the displeasure of Smithers and Lloyd, or even of 
O'G-rady, though that was a' thing he would gladly 
have avoided if he could ; but he was very sorry to have 
offended Cole ; as it was only too clear he had done, and, 
he feared, would be obliged to do again. As he looked 
on the swift and sparkling stream before him, hurrying 
on to the rapids of Morestowe, the memory of the day 
when Cole had risked his life so bravely to save his, 
smote reproachfully on him. How hard it seemed to 
displease and offend such a friend, and for such a seem- 
ing trifle ! Nevertheless, Austen knew right well that 
it was not a trifle, nor did he wish he had acted other- 
wise, but only that he might have some opportunity of 
proving to Cole that he was ungrateful. 

He had been thus " chewing the cud of sweet and 
bitter fancies" for perhaps half an hour ; when he was 
startled by a shout from the wood, proceeding as nearly 
as he could judge from the part which bis friends must 
have crossed on their way to Dalbury. He listened, 
and fancied he could distinguish his own name "Robert" 
called several times in loud and impatient tones. He 
started up. The idea occurred to him that Cole might 
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liave got into some trouble — bad been separated from 
tbe rest by accident perbaps, or bad quarrelled with 
tbem, and lost bis way in endeavouring to return to tbe 
boat. He again listened, and felt sure be could bear 
tbe word " Eobert," tbougb be did not feel sure about 
tbe voice. He ran bastily up tbe lane, clambered over 
tbe stile, and, guided by tbe voice, burried along under 
tbe boles of tbe trees and tbrougb openings in tbe 
imderwood ; until on a sudden, as be turned sbarp round 
tbe comer of a large mass of sandstone, be found bim- 
self face to face witb a tall man in a velveteen sbooting- 
jacket and leatber leggings ; wbo regarded bim, it was 
evident, witb no very friendly feelings. 

"So I bave caugbt you, bave I ?" be exclaimed, 
" one of you, at all events V Wbat business bave you 
and tbe otbera bere in tbese preserves ? You know 
tbat tbey are private property, I suppose ?" 

"Yes," said Austen, " I know tbat ; but " 

" But wbat do you trespass upon tbem for, tben ?'* 
interrupted tbe otber, rougbly. 

" I did not mean to trespass," said Austen, civilly. 
" I tbougbt I beard one of my friends calling to me 
out of tbe wood, and was afraid be bad got into trouble, 
or I sbould not bave come in." 

" Stop, sir," said tbe man, witb ratber more respect 
in bis manner than before. " One of your friends call- 
ing, did you say ? I expect you beard me calling for 
Roger, and mucb good calling bim seems to be ! But 
witb regard to your friends, perbaps you will be good 
enougb to tell me wbo tbey are, and wbetber tbey bave 
Squire Elmes's permission to go into tbe preserves ?" 

Tbis was an awkward inquiry, and Austen not know- 
ing bow to answer it satisfactorily, remained silent. 

L 
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The keeper, noticing his embarrassment, resumed the 
brusqueness of manner with which he had at first 
addressed him. 

''I must trouble you for your name and address, 
young gentleman, if young gentleman you be. I have 
had strict orders from master to take up all poachers ; 
«nd you may have come here after the game, for any- 
thing I know." 
. " You see I have no gun," said Austen. 

" Aye, I see that ; but I don't know where you may 
have left one ; and if you haven't a gun, perhaps some of 
the others have. I heard firing a few minutes ago, 
out towards Dalbury, or I'm much mistaken. Any- 
how, you are trespassing, so you must be pleased to let 
me know who you are and where you live." 

Austen was of course aware that if he gave this 
information, he would involve, not himself only, but 
his friends also, in serious trouble. For though they 
toight be able to prove that they had not trespassed on 
the property with any intention of poaching, yet certainly 
they had been out of bounds, had missed lock-up, and 
moreover had gone to a public-house to shoot pigeons. 
If all this should be made known to Dr. Campbell, he 
would no doubt exact a severe penalty. 

" I don't see that you are entitled to ask that,'* he 
answered. " I have told you that I came into the 
grounds solely because I thought I heard some one 
calling for help. It seems I was mistaken, and I am 
quite willing to go back again, without more delay. 
As for my friends, I assure you that they had no gun 
with them, any more than I have myself, and had not 
the slightest idea of poaching. It will be quite time 
enough to ask my name or theirs, when you can show 
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that we have done anything wrong ; and so I wish you 
good day." 

He turned away, intending to leave the preserves the 
same way by which he had entered. But the keeper, 
who was fully persuaded that he belonged to a set of 
young men, who had for some time past infested the 
Dalbury woods, though they had hitherto eluded 
detection, was not to be so easily shaken off. With all 
the zeal of a new broom, he had resolved to clear his 
master's property of this annoyance, and had loudly ex- 
pressed his resolution to this effect in the bar at Dakyns's 
public-house ; making at the same time sundry satirical 
reflections on poor old Roger, to whose incapacity he 
attributed the mischief. Austen was the first delinquent 
that had fallen into his clutches, and he was resolved 
that he should not escape him. Finding, therefore, 
that the former paid no regard to his renewed injunc- 
tions to stop, he ran up to him, endeavouring to seize 
him by the collar. 

But he was not acquainted with the habits and 
qualities of that remarkable variety of the human species, 
the pubHc schoolboy ; or he would have made no such 
attempt. Austen slipped aside like an eel, and inter- 
posing his leg as the keeper rushed by, that zealous 
functionary shot head first into a thorn bush ; with a 
momentum which not only brought him as near to 
mother earth as the stem and ground branches of the 
thorn would allow, but pinned him there like Gulliver 
in the island of Lilliput, by a multitude of small, but 
exceedingly sharp points ; from which nothing but a 
considerable expenditure of time and patience could 
safely liberate him. When at length he emerged from 
the bush, liis face, hands, and garments bearing faithful 
l2 
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witness to the undesirableness of sach quarters, we fear 
that his feelings towards Austen, and by implication 
his companions, were not amiable. Muttering to him- 
self gruff resolutions of vengeance on the whole party, 
he resumed his search — not afber Austen, which he 
felt instinctively would be wholly useless — ^but after 
his fellow-servant, Boger West, an old keeper who 
had been on the property in the time of the present 
squire's grandfather, and who was about as much use in 
the way of preserving the game as an old scarecrow 
would have been, had it possessed the power of locomo- 
tion. With his help he was resolved to catch, if pos- 
able, the other members of Austen's party ; who, ho 
had reason to believe, were still somewhere about in 
the preserves, and might, if skilfully tracked, be caught 
redhanded in the very act of poaching. For the rest, 
he had made a memorandum' of Austen's dress, height,, 
and general demeanour, which he resolved he would 
use to good purpose on the first available opportunity. 
Meanwhile the four boys had pursued their way, 
under the pilotage of Smithers, across the middle of the 
Dalbury woods, by paths with which their guide ap- 
peared familiar. It was fortunate for them that he 
was so, or they would have run a chance, not only of 
missing their way to Dakyns's, but of losing it in the- 
woods so completely, as to have great difficulty after- 
wards in extricating themselves. As it was, after a 
quarter of an hour's brisk walking, they emerged at a 
gate immediately opposite the Three Pigeons, and their 
eyes were gratified by the spectacle of Tom Dakyn& 
himself, seated on the bench in front of the windows, 
and smoking his pipe with the air of a man who was at 
f)eace with all the world. 
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"DakyjDS, ye nigger," shouted O'Grady, as they 
approached, ''what have ye that ye can give four 
hungry men for dinner P Have ye any game in your 
larder p a hare, now, or a brace or two of partridges ; 
sure the woods are convenient for the same, and it's one 
or two that would find their way here, though maybe 
only in the way of accident !" 

" No, Mr. O'Grady," replied Dakyns, with a grin ; 
" I am afraid I haven't any game for you. It is very 
little game finds its way here from the Dalbury pre- 
serves, either accidentally or otherwise. I have nothing 
but a cold pie and vegetables and fruit, and as good a 
glass of whisky as you'd wish for, if that will do, 
gentlemen." 

"And what is the pie made of, Dakyns?" pursued 
O'Grady ; " maybe, after all, some of the squire's game 
has found its way into that !" 

" It is a pigeon-pie, nothing more, Mr. O'Grady ; 
but as fine pigeons as ever " 

"As ever were turned out of a trap," interposed 
Smithers, " Well, I have no doubt it will do capitally, 
only let us have it at once, for we want to have a turn 
at the live pigeons afterwards. Tom, I hope you have 
got plenty of them too." 

" Plenty of them ? Yes, to be sure, Mr. Smithers. 
I alius keeps to what I promises. And when I heered 

as you was a coming " 

* " Ye heard we were coming ?" exclaimed O'Grady^ 
in great surprise. " How could ye hear that, I wonder ? 
Have ye got the gift of second-sight, like Sawney's old 
nurse, whom he tells us of? Didn't we come pro- 
xnisouous, as they say, and how should je know any- 
ithing about it ?" 
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Tom Dakyns was about to make some reply, when 
lie caught sight of Smithers's face, who was winkiug 
hard at him behind the rest of the party. He stopped 
short, and after some hesitation, said — 

" How did I know you were coming, Mr. O'Grady ?'* 

"Aye, how could ye know we were coming, Mr. 
Dakyns?" 

" Of course he would know we were coming some 
day about this time," said Smithers, " or the guns 
would not have been sent over to his house. You re- 
member " 

" By the powers, and that's true!" said O'Qrady; 
"I had forgotten that we sent the gims over, so I 
had." 

"But I hadn't," interposed Cole. "Just go and 
fetch them down, Tom, while your wife lays the cloth 
for dinner. I should like to have a look at mine before 
I use it. It is lucky I have got the key, by-the-bye, on 
to my watchchain, or I should not have been able to 
get at it." 

Dakyns departed on his errand, and in a few minutes 
returned with the two cases. 

" Where's the key of yours, Potatoes ?" asked 
Lloyd ; " I have never had a good look at it yet." 

" The key ? murder ! I haven't got it. Isn't it in 
the drawer of my bureau at this moment ?" 

" You don't mean that ?" said Smithers, in a tone 
of great vexation. " Why on earth did not you bring 
it with you?" 

" How would I guess that we would be likely to 
want it?" replied O'Grady. "How would I know 
that old Ward would be gone to Portsmouth (bad 
luck to the nigger for the same), and we come here by 
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reason of having nothing to eat ? How would I know 
that, Smithers, I wonder ?" 

" Well, hut," said Lloyd, " surely it would he a great 
pity to miss having the match, after all the trouble we 
have had. Perhaps we may find another key that will 
open the case. Is it a Chubb or a Bramah, or any very 
difficult lock, O'Grady ?" 

" No," replied the Irishman, " it is a good, honest 
Dublin lock, that I had put on the season before last. 
I dare say ye might find a key that would open it. 
Tom," he added, turning to that worthy, who was pre- 
paring to bring in the dinner ; " ask your wife for her 
keys, and see if she has one that will open my gun- 



The keys were brought in ; but all of them wero 
tried without success. 

" "What a bore !" exclaimed Smithers, when the re- 
suit became evident. " Dakyns, isn't there a smith in 
the village who could pick the lock, don't you think ? 
We can't have the match, unless the case is opened." 

" Well, Mr. Smithers," said Dakyns, with some hesi- 
tation, " there is a chap, Jem Larkyns — he is a helper 
in the stable here — as is very clever in picking locks, 
I am told. Not that I ever see him or knowed him 
pick one," added Mr. Dakyns, cautiously ; " but I've 
been told as he is as good as any locksmith at that ere 
kind of job." 

There was a general laugh. " In fact, Tom, I sup- 
pose he has had some professional experience in that 
line, eh ?" said O'Grady. "Well, send him in, and 
let us see whether he can open the case. Well, Cole," 
he continued, as the landlord left the room, " I hope 
your gun is all right." 
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Cole had been engaged for the last ten minutes in 
examining carefully bis gmi, and tbe lock of tbe case 
in wbieb it was contained. He looked up as be beard 
O'Grady's question. 

" I bope it is," be answered, somewbat sbortly ; " but 
I balf suspect Mr. Jem Larkyns bas been exercising bis 
professional skill on this lock already. I am pretty 
sure tbe gun bas been used since it bas been over bere. 
Anybow, I sball take tbe liberty of carrying it back to 
Broughton's wben we return." 

"Do you tbink so?" said O'Grady. "Well, if I 
tbougbt that, I should take my gun away too. To be 
sure, if Tom or bis helper can open the cases whenever 
they please, I wouldn't answer but what the guns 
would go out most nights, and perhaps be seized by tbe 
keepers. It will be best to take them home with us 
after the match, or we can send Bill Holmes, or desire 
Dakyns himself to bring the cases to Halminster to- 
morrow." 

At this point the landlord re-entered with the dinner, 
accompanied by the redoubtable Mr. James Larkyns, a 
red-beaded, ungainly-looking fellow, with a shambling 
gait and a cunning eye ; a half-breed, as O'Grady re- 
marked, between a poacher and a sbeep-stealer. Cole 
watched bis movements as be proceeded with ominous 
dexterity to pick the lock of O'Grady's gun-case, which 
soon came open under his skilful handling, and resolved 
internally that be would not any longer leave bis own 
case in Mr. Larkyns's vicinity to experience the like 
treatiiient. A similar resolution was likewise expressed 
by O'Grady, as soon as tbe artist, accompanied by 
DakynS; bad taken bis departure. 
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IHimer was soon over, and it having been announced 
that eyeiything was in readiness for the match, the 
party adjourned to the field behind the house, and the 
trial commenced. According to the judgment of the 
lanfdlord and his helper, expressed at a subsequent in- 
terview, in confidence, to Smithers — for on the present 
occasion both these worthies were careful not to commit 
themselves to anything but unqualified praisQ of both 
parties — Cole had the best gun, and O'Grady was the 
more experienced shot. But however that may have 
been, tho contest was an unusually dose one. The first 
snatch resulted in a tie, each having killed six birds 
and wounded two out of the ten. A second batch of 
' five was then agreed on, and this also proved a drawn 
battle ; for both had now got their eye thoroughly in, 
and neither missed at all. Smithers, who was some- 
what taken aback at the result, he having been fully 
convinced that O'Grady would win, now proposed that 
they should have a third trial, moving this time some 
distance further from the trap. But here, again, he 
proved completely mistaken in his calculation ; for Cole 
obtained a comparatively easy victory, killing three of 
his birds, while O'Grady had missed all but one. The 
unsuccessful combatant and his backer were greatly 
chagrined at their discomfiture, the one having been 
defeated by an antagonist whom he had hitherto de- 
spised, and the other having lost more half-crowns to 
his friend Lloyd than it was at all agreeable to him to 
pay. Like many older persons in like circumstances, 
he turned the edge of his wrath on his companion in 
misfortune. 

" Why, O'Grady," he said, " how is this ? I thought 
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you were sucli a crack shot. I should hardly have ex- 
pected you to miss four birds out of five, afber what 
you have said." 

''It was all chance," exclaimed the irritated Celt, 
'' all luck. The way in which those two last pigeons 
got up would have balked any fellow's aim ; whereas his 
was as easy shots as possible." 

" It is very easy to say * it is all luck,' " said Cole, 
who was annoyed at the tone in which O'Grady spoke ; 
'' that's what a fellow always says when he loses." 

" No, he doesn't," returned O'Grady, reloading his 
gun. " If I didn't think it was luck, I shouldn't say it 
was. If I thought you were the best shot, I should 
say so." 

" Well, where is the good of having a match at all, 
then," rejoined Cole, "if the decision is to go for 
nothing ? If you had won, I expect you would not 
have said it was all luck then, nor have thought me a 
better shot than yourself." 

" I tell you," said O'Grady, " I never missed in this 
way before : and I am quite ready to shoot the match 
again at the same distance, and the same number of 
birds, and give you two to one in pounds, if you like it. 
Will ye take the wager ?" 

Cole made no reply, but proceeded to load his gun, 
as O'Grady had done. 

" Well, Cole," interposed Smithers, " you can't well 
refuse to give O'Grady his revenge, and if you don't 
like to take the odds, I am quite willing to do so." 

" I don't mean to shoot any more," said Cole ; " I 
think I have fairly won the match ; and it is rather 
Irish reasoning for O'Grady to claim to be the best shot 
because he lost." 
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"Come, don't you talk of Irish reasoning," said 
O'Grady, getting redder and redder in the face ; ** you 
are rather too apt to sneer at Irish things ; and I just 
warn you, you had hettergive up the practice." 

"Indeed," said Cole, "and \vhy, I should like to 
know?" 

" You will soon find out why, if you try it on any 
more," said the Irishman, clenching his huge fist in an 
ominous manner as he spoke, " and so you had hetter 
be warned in time." 

" Come, come," said Smithers, " don't let us quarrel. 
" Of course, as Cole won the match, he has a right to 
claim to be considered the best shot; but he ought 
not to refuse another trial, seeing how close the first 
two matches were. If anything, O'Grady had the best 
of the first ; for it was a doubtful matter whether you 
did hit that last bird, Cole. Dakyns admitted that it 
wasn't quite certain, though he gave it in your favour. 
It will be the fairest thing to have another match of 
five. If you win that also, of course there will then 
be no doubt; if, on the other hand, O'Grady wins, 
there must be another trial still. Come, do you agree 
to that, Cole ?" 

What answer Cole might have made, it is impossible 
to say, for before he could reply, Lloyd, who had been 
looking at his watch, interposed. 

" Have you fellows any idea what the time is ?" he 
said. " We have been here nearly two hours and a half, 
and it does not want more than a quarter to five. We 
must put the steam on as it is, or we shall not be in 
time for lock-up. If you two mean to shoot another 
match, you must come here some other day, or have it 
out somewhere else ; it is impossible to akoot \^ tlq;^ T 
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''A quarter to five? sure it can't be!" ezdaimed 
O'Grady. '' Murder ! it is, though," he continued, as 
he consulted his own watch ; " who would have believed 
it ? Here, Dakyns, ye thief, let us know what we are 
to pay, and quick, mind ye ! for we must be going this 
minute. Never mind about the guns, we are going to 
take them with us ; and we will send for the cases to- 
morrow or the day after. Bad luck to ye, man ! can't 
ye tell us what the charge is P I tell ye we can't stop 
another minute, or we'll be too late." 

" I can't teU you at this moment, Mr. O'Grady," said 
Dakyns, " but my wife will make out the bill in a couple 
of minutes, if you'll wait." 

" We really cannot wait," said Smithers ; " we shall 
be late, I am afraid, as it is. Can't you tell us what 
we have to pay, without stopping to make out a bill ?" 

" I don't know as I can do that," said the landlord; 
"** but it is of no consequence paying just now, gentle- 
men, if you are in a hurry. I will bring the bill over 
to Halminster to-morrow or the next day ; that will 
be plenty of time." 

" Aye, to be sure," said O'Grady, " so you can ; and 
jou can bring the cases at the same time — ^that will 
save our sending. And now, good afternoon, Tom ; we 
must put our best leg foremost, as they say." Cole and 
O'Grady shouldered their guns, and the party set off at 
^ fast walk on their return. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE PUBSUIT AND ESCAPE. 

The quarrel had been scotched, but not killed. Cole's 
pride and indignation had been greatly roused bj 
O'Grady's threats ; and O'Grady, on his side, vexed at 
the defeat he had sustained, was in a mood to take 
offence at anything out of which he could extract the 
least grain of complaint. Under these circumstances, 
a renewal of hostilities was almost inevitable ; nor had 
they long to wait for it. Smithers, who was anxious, 
if possible, to win back the money he had lost, made 
an attempt, soon after they had entered Mr. Elmes's 
grounds, to accomplish his purpose. 

" It was unlucky for you, Terence," he said, " that 
there was not time to shoot the return match. I am 
pretty sure you would have redeemed the day, and won 
your money back." 

" I don't care about the money," said O'Grady ; " he 
may keep the money, if he likes ; but I should have 
liked another shot for the honour of Ireland — let those 
sneer at her that like !" and here he directed an angry 
glance at Cole, who, however, paid no regard to it. 
"Yes, Smithers," O'Grady continued, his temper rising 
as he went on, " ye're right about it. I should never 
have missed the pigeons again, at that distance, if we 
had gone on with it, I feel sure of that. I say I am 
«*r^," he persisted, as he saw a slight smile on Cole's 
face ; " do you mean to say I should, Cole ?" 

" I don't mean to say anything about it," said the 
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other, coolly ; " you say you wouldn't, and I suppose 
you ought to know best." 

" That is as much as to say ye don't believe me," 
exclaimed the irritated Celt. 

" Well, if you like to take it so," said the other, jn 
the same tone as before, " I am sure I have no objec- 
tion." 

" I tell you what, now," said O'Grady, " we were 
prevented finishing our matches at the pigeons ; but I 
am ready to have it out now, before we are out of this 
wood ; and I will give you two to one that I beat you." 

" I should have no objection to take the bet," «aid 
Cole, " an even bet if you like it, for the matter of that, 
but you know well enough that we must not fire 
here." 

" Pooh ! why not ?" said O'Grady. 

" I am not going to poach in a gentleman's preserves," 
answered Cole, haughtily, " or kill his game." 

" Kill his game ?" replied the other, with a sneer, 
"it is not much of his game you would kill, I'm 
thinking." 

Cole made no answer, but he compressed his lips 
firmly, and a slight colour came into his cheek. 

" Come, Cole," said Smithers, " you surely need not 
be afraid of knocking over these rabbits. Just look at 
the quantity of them. I should think Mr. Elmes would 
be very much obliged to you. Lloyd, what do you say ? 
Will you back Cole against O'Grady, two to one ?" 

"No, hang it, not two to one !" said Lloyd; "even 
I will, if you like, if a good shot offers." 

" See there !" said Smithers, suddenly stopping, and 
pointing with his hand. They were just crossing an 
open glade in the wood, round one side of which ran a 
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low dyke. Close to this several rabbits were feeding, 
paying no heed to the approach of the party. They 
were within shot, but only just within it. — *^ See there, 
Poiaioes ! see the fellow to the right ! Ah ! the rascal 
is running off." O'Grady's gun was already levelled, 
and he drew the trigger as Smithers added the last 
word. The rabbit made a spring, and rolled over dead. 
. "Hooroo!" shouted the Irishman, utterly reckless 
of all considerations of place and time ; " ye'll allow 
that was not a bad shot, anyways, Cole ! Ye'U not 
mend that, I expect." 

"I shall not try,'* said Cole, quietly; "I have 
already told you I do not choose to shoot in a gentle- 
man's preserves, who has not given me permission." 

" O, aye ! that is a very neat way of getting out of 
it. If I had missed, I expect ye'd have fired readily 
enough." 

" I don't think Cole can refuse now," said Smithers, 
who considered his wager more than half won, and was 
not disposed to forego the prospect of winning it quite, 
if another shot like the last offers itself. '^ Look there 
now!" he pursued, as they entered another opening in 
the wood, " here's plenty more of the rabbits. See, 
down by the dock-leaves there ; there's one just about 
the same distance as the one O'Grady hit." 

Cole walked on without taking notice. 

" Ye give it up then. Cole," said O'Grady ; " very 
well, I have no objection, I am sure. Only don't ye be 
quite so boastful another time. It makes ye look small 
afterwards, ye see." 

" Rather mean, I must say," said Lloyd, " to try and 
get out of a match that way." 

Cole bit his lip, and, raising his gun to his shoulder, 
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fired at the rabbit pointed out by Lloyd. Hjs haste 
and irritation most probably disconcerted his aim ; but, 
at all events, the rabbit ran off unhurt. O'Ghrady broke 
out into a loud yell, which would have done honour to 
a faction-fight at Donnybrook fair. 

"Hooroo! missed by the holy! Trouble ye for a 
sovereign, Cole. Hoo ! ye are the boy to sneer at Old 
Ireland, are ye not P Hoo ! hoo ! that wasn't chance 
now, was it P" 

" Don't make that row, Terence," said Lloyd, " or 
we shall have old Eoger down upon us. He'll have 
heard the shots as it is. We had better take ourselves 
off as fast as we can." 

" Stop a moment," said Cole, beginning to reload ; 
" you have nothing to boast of, O'Grady. If I had not 
been trapped into firing in a hurry without taking aim^ 
I should not have missed an easy shot like that. But^ 
as you will have a trial, let us have a fair one, and this 
moment, if you like." 

" No, no," said Smithers ; "we really have no time. 
We shall be late as it is. Besides, Lloyd is right ; we 
shall have the keepers down on us, if we don't move off. 
By Jove ! I hear one of them coming as it is ! Cut for 
it, or we shall be caught." 

The noise of some one forcing his way through the 
underwood at some little distance was plainly heard ; 
and the whole party instantly took to their heels ; Cole^ 
who had but just finished loading his gun, being some 
distance behind the rest. He could hear footsteps^ 
behind, apparently gaining on him. Presently there 
came a voice. 

" Hollo ! you there, sir, stop, and give me up that 
gun;" 
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Ck>]e made no answer. The gate by which they had 
entered the park was now in sight, and the hindmost of 
his companions had just bounded over it as he tamed 
the comer. 

** Hollo ! do you hear what I say, you young rascal ?" 
resumed the voice. *' Stop and hand over that gun, or 
it shall be the worse for you." 

Cole redoubled his exertions. The keeper was at 
least fifby or sixty yards behind him, and he was now 
dose to the gate. If he could get clear of the pre- 
serves, he felt he should be safe. Once in the boat, 
they could soon distance old Roger (for he — Cole 
took it for granted — ^was his pursuer). Even should 
he follow them, it was most probable that the old man 
would give up the chase, as soon as he had seen them 
out of his master's premises. He reached the gate, 
laid one hand on it, and vaulted lightly over ; but as 
he did so, the muzzle of his gun struck against the bar, 
and went off. The report was followed by a loud cry 
g£ rage and pain ; and Cole, looking back, saw, to his 
horror, a man in the dress of a gamekeeper extended at 
full length on the ground. His companions, who, with 
Austen's help, had already unfastened the boat, and 
were just stepping in, paused in alarm, and Smithers 
and Austen ran back to the stile. Cole's gun was still 
lying on the ground where it had fallen when it was 
discharged, and Cole himself was bending over the 
fallen man. 

" Good heavens ! he is not killed ?" exclaimed Austen. 

" I trust not : I tmst not," cried Cole, frantically ^ 
" Help me to raise him, Robert. Oh, mercy, mercy, how, 
he is bleeding !" 

The three boys lifted the prostrate figure between 
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them with some difficulty ; for the man was not, as Cole 
had supposed, old Boger, hut a tall and stronglj-hnilt 
fellow, apparently ahout forty years old. They were 
greatly relieved to find that the hlood was not flowing 
from any gun-shot wound, hut from a severe cut on the 
temple, evidently caused hy striking against a sharp 
stone in falling. There was no appearance of any other 
wound, and Cole gave a long sigh of relief. 

" Thank God," he said, " he is only in a swoon ; the 
shot could not have struck him." 

"No," said Smithers, looking hack; "you may see 
that the muzzle of your gun points the other way. The 
shot could not have come in this direction at all ; and 
if it had, it would only just have cut the skin at this 
distance. Hollo, you fellows, bring a capful of water, 
wont you, from the river ? He is only stunned with the 
blow, and will soon come to." 

Austen, who had left them for a moment, now re- 
turned, bringing some water in a tin pot, which he had 
found in the boat-house. Some of this being thrown 
into the man's face, and a little brandy poured into his 
mouth, he began to manifest symptoms of reviving; 
and Lloyd, who had already taken the precaution of 
placing Cole's gun in the boat, and had now come up 
to see the state in which matters were, suggested that 
they should take themselves off with all speed. 

" What ! before he has recovered his senses ?" asked 
Cole, indignantly. 

" Lloyd is right," interposed Smithers ; " if he does 
recover his senses while you are still here, you may 
chance to wish that he hadn't." 

" I don't care what may happen," rejoined Cole ; " I 
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would not be such a brute as to leave him as he is now 
to escape being expelled." 

** As you like," said Smithers ; " but as I had nothing 
to do with causing the accident, I don't feel bound to 
run the risk of expulsion ; so, with your leave, I shall 
dear off at once." 

" Aye, to be sure," said Lloyd ; " it was Cole's doing, 
and therefore he ought to stand the risk." So saying, 
he also moved off to join O'Grady, who had remained 
in charge of the boat. 

" He is all right now, I think," said Austen, as the 
man drew a deep breath, and, opening hi^ eyes, fixed 
them with a dull, vacant stare on the boy's face. " We 
may leave him safely now, I really think." 

^* And here is some one coming too, unless I am mis- 
taken," said Cole. *^ Yes, I hear some one as plain as 
possible ; let us be off, Kobert, or we shall be caught. 
"Whoever it is that is coming will take good care of 
him." 

The two boys ran off and re-entered the boat, in 
which O'Grady, Lloyd, and Smithers were already 
seated. They put off from shore, and began rowing as 
fast as they were able. But they had hardly got a 
couple of hundred yards from the boathouse, when two 
figures appeared at the end of the lane by which they 
had approached the stile. One of them they imme- 
diately recognised as old Roger ; the other was as evi- 
dently the man whom they had left a few minutes 
before, and the same who had also encountered Austen 
in the wood an hour or two previously. He was 
obviously still too weak to attempt to follow them, and 
was obliged to lean on the old man, who aceom^^xAa^ 
m2 
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him, for support. But he looked keenly after them 
with an expression of face which boded them no good^ 
should he again encounter them. The boys slouched 
their straw hats over their faces, so as to prevent the 
chance of being afterwards recognised ; and after a few 
minutes, had the satisfaction of seeing the keepers return 
the same way by which they had come, and they began 
to congratulate themselves on their narrow escape. 

"Well, by the powers," exclaimed O'Grady, afber 
half an hour's hard rowing, '^ that was something like 
a go, wasn't it ? But it is a go I don't wish to see 
repeated." 

" I should think it was just," said Smithers. "Once 
is enough, in my opinion. I wonder who in the world 
the tall party is. I am sure Nethercote — ^that's old 
Nick's pupil — told me old Koger was the only keeper 
on the property when he went over there a very short 
time ago." 

** The keeper ?" exclaimed O'Grady ; " by the elevens 
I had forgotten, so I had. I recollect now hearing 
Dakyns say that young Elmes had come for a month 
or six weeks to Dalbury, and had brought one of his 
father's keepers from Norfolk — Greenwood, I think. 
Aye, Joe Greenwood ; that was the name. It was just 
when we were beginning the last match, that he was 
talking about it, and that drove it out of my head : 
but I remember now quite well." 

"I wish you had remembered it a little earlier. 
Potatoes," said Smithers. " It was very nearly being 
an awkward forget for us all, and may be so for some 
of us still. I wonder we didn't fall in with him before^ 
in crossing the preserves." 

'^I did fall in with him" said kM^'tevi^^Tv.d. he related 
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the history of his encounter with Greenwood earlier in 
the afternoon. The hoys listened with interest, 
mingled, not improhahly, in the instance of Smitherg 
and Lloyd, with malicious satisfaction ; hut if so, they 
kept the feeling to themselves. 

" The nigger," said O'Grady, when Austen's narrative 
came to an end. '^ I'd he glad he got a good scratch- 
ing, if it hadn't been for the fall afterwards. By-the- 
hjBy Cole," he added, turning to his late antagonist, 
for the excitement of the recent occurrence had banished 
the feeling of resentment, as well as the awkwardness 
which Austen's absence from the shooting-party would 
otherwise have caused, '^what made him fall, I 
wonder ? You are sure the charge did not hit him, 
are you not ?" 

" Quite sure," replied Cole ; " it could not have gone 
near him. I did not see the direction in which the 
^n went off; but it was clear, from the position in 
which it was lying, that the shot could not have come 
his way. Besides, there was not the slightest mark on 
his face or hands, or any part of his dress." 

" What could have made him fall then, I wonder ? 
He seemed as sure-footed a fellow as I ever saw, and 
the path was as smooth as a table." 

" I can tell you," said Smithers, " he stumbled over 
ihis flask. I saw it lying on the groimd close to his 
feet." 

" Flask ?" said Lloyd ; " the man had no gun, and 
what should he carry a powder-flask for ?" 

" It was not a powder-flask that I saw," said Smithers ; 
-" it looked like a spirit-flask, and very much like one 
' I saw somewhere not long ago, though I can't recollect 
where. Hallo, CoJe! what is ttie ma.\iteiX tio^Y'' \!ka 
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exclaimed, as the boy named suddenly ceased rowing, 
and catching up his boating-jacket, began feeling in the 
pockets. 

''The matter is that I have lost my flask,'' said 
Cole. " I must have dropped it somewhere near that 
gate, and the keeper, I suppose, stumbled over it. What 
a nuisance, to be sure ! I had a great value for that 
flask — ^it was my father's present. Don't you remember, 
Austen, he gave each of us a flask one day last summer, 
afber that shooting party at Ashingham, and had our 
initials marked on them ? I would not have lost it for 
anything you would give me." 

"That was it, then, if it had initials on it," said 
Smithers ; " I remember remarking them, and I am 
sorry I did not pick it up ; but I took it for granted it 
belonged to the keeper. It really is a serious matter 
though, for it is not only the loss of the flask, but will 
give a clue to the owner of it, and the whole thing will 
be found out." 

" Yes, of course," said Cole. " I say, hadn't I better 
go back and offer the fellow half-a-guiuea to give it up, 
and say nothing about it p" 

" We shall all be too late for lock-up, to a certainty, 
if you do," said Smithers. " We have been rowing a 
good pace, or we should scarcely be in time as it is ; and 
I would advise you to try and get it back, if you do 
try, by means of Tom Dakyns ; he is as cunning as a 
weasel, and would circumvent old Scratch himself for 
half-a-guinea ; besides, he is very thick with old Roger, 
and I dare say would persuade him to hush up the 
matter for five shillings. In any case, he wont let your 
name ooze out : he is a deal too 'cute for that." 

"Well," said Cole, "I beUevethat would be best; 
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you can write to Dakyns when we get home, if you do 
not mind doing so, and offer him the half-guinea to get 
back the flask without any fuss being made or questions 
asked/' 

"I say," interposed Lloyd, suddenly interrupting the 
conversation, ** do you see that black speck out yonder 
there — on the towing-path, a long way off — a mile, at 
least, I should think ?" 

" I see it," said 0' Grady ; " it is moving this way, I 
think ; I saw it some time ago, and it is nearer now 
than it was, if I don't mistake. But you can tell us, 
Austen, you have got the longest sight of any of us." 

Austen turned round, and looked in the direction 
indicated. " I see it," he said, " I am sorry to say, 
plain enough ; it is a man on horseback, galloping this 
way." 

" I hope it is not the keeper," exclaimed Lloyd. 

" That is not likely," said Cole ; " most probably it 
is a farmer riding home from market, or a bargee taking 
back a spare horse." 

" I don't think a bargee would gallop in that way," 
^d Smithers, *^ and there is no market-town out this 
way nearer than Wroxby, and that is a good twenty 
miles off. Look again, Austen. I am' more than half 
afraid it will prove to be the keeper." 

" If we put on our best pace," said Lloyd, " we may 
get in before he catches us, even if it should be he." 

" Impossible," said Cole ; " the horseman, whoever he 
is, will overtake us in ten minutes at the pace at which 
he is now going, and we could not reach Garraway's in 
a quarter of an hour, if we were the best eight on the 
Halme. Well, Austen, what do you say ?" 

<' I am afraid it is the tall keeper," said Austen ; '^ I 
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• think I can see his huttons and leggings ; hut a couple 
of minutes will settle the matter." 

" Look here," exclaimed Lloyd, " I will tell you what 
we can do. Let us run the hoat up on the east side of 
Swan's Islet here, and lie off till he has passed. If we 
get close under the hank, he wont he ahle to catch 
sight of us &om the other side at all." 

" That is not a had idea," said Cole ; " only if he 
sees us go in that way, as it is five to one he does, and 
afterwards, when he has passed the island, finds that 
we are not in sight, he will guess that we are hiding 
there, and will have us like rats in a trap. Besides, 
we should certainly he too late for lock-up that way ; 
and if any inquiry should he made ahout the husiness, 
it would draw suspicion upon us. I am afraid that 
wont do." 

" No ; hut I will tell you what will," said Smithers. 
" We will get out and leave the boat in the creek, just 
opposite the middle of the islet. We shall have time, 
if we make haste, to run up to Garraway's, and send 
Bill Holmes to fetch the four-oar home. We can give 
Bill five bob to keep out of the keeper's way ; and he 
must be an uncommon 'cute fellow to get any change 
out, of Bill Holmes, if he does fall in with him. We 
should still be able to get to Broughton's in time for 
lock-up. It is only ten minutes past six now." 

While he was speaking the boat had already entered 
the channel which lay between Swan's Islet and the 
western bank of the Halme. The former was a long 
narrow strip of land, with a low grassy shore on the 
«ide which faced the centre of the stream, but covered 
behind with a dense growth of shrubs, which formed 
a complete screen from the opposite bank. Smithers's 
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Ba^;estion was at once accepted as a most happy solu- 
tion of the difficulty, and immediately put into exe- 
cution. The boat was run into a narrow cleft in the 
'banky where it was almost hidden by the rushes, and 
the five boys, creeping cautiously under cover till they 
reached the adjoining lane, were soon running towards 
Halminster as fast as their legs could carry them. 

*' It is, the keeper, and no one else," was Austen's last 
exdamation, as he paused to take a parting look from 
behind the bole of a tree at the moimted figure, which 
bad now approached within two hundred yards of them. 
" It is not old Eoger. It is the fellow who cut his 
head. Lucky for us he has had to go round by the 
Abbey Bridge, and is mounted on that weedy cob, or 
he would have been up with us ten minutes ago. He 
has^not spared his horse, that is certain." 

" I should like to have seen whether the fellow de- 
tected our dodge," said Lloyd, as the party came in 
sight of Garraway's yard. 

" Well, so should I," said Smithers, " if there had 
been time to stop and look, but that there wasn't. I 
fancy, however, I did catch a glimpse of him just for a 
moment, through the trees beyond the island. It is 
rather a dark evening, too, luckily for us ; and Bill 
Holmes needn't go to the islet for another half an hour 
or so; perhaps by that time he will have given the 
thing up. On the whole, I think the chances are three 
to one that he wont be able to find out anything." 

With this comfortable conviction the boys entered 
the boat-builder's yard, and dispatched Bill Holmes, 
. duly instructed, on his errand. Then, once more taking 
•to their heels, they made for Broughton's ; which they 
contrived to reach a few minutes before Dick Lawrence 
came out to close the gate. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

THE IVYTJlRB BTBUGGLE. 

" Well, Mac," said O'Grady, as the party re-entered 
the room at Mrs. Broughton's, in high spirits at their 
escape and the success of their manceuyre, '' how goes 
the imposition ?" 

" Done, thank goodness," replied M^Dougal ; " done, 
and delivered to Camphell two hours ago, and more. It 
was an awful nuisance, I can tell you, and I don't desire 
the like again." 

"Well, my young friend," pursued O'Grady, com- 
posing his face, " Me^is ad exemplar — after the fashion 
of Mr. Holford. I trust the pleasure you have lost 
may be a warning to ye how ye treat your elders and 
all in authority over ye with more respect for the 
future. I have often noticed, with regret, that your 
demeanour to me is not as respectful as might be de- 
sired, Sawney. I hope the events of the afternoon may 
operate as a lesson, my lad." 

" I hope they may, Terence," said M^Dougal, in the 
same tone ; " but I judge they are more likely to operate 
as a lesson to you than to me. I expect ye are * in 
for it,' my young friend, to use your own phrase — and 
no mistake." 

" What do you mean ?" exclaimed Smithers, hastily. 
" Holford didn't come back, or Campbell call absence, 
did they?" 

" No, but Campbell desired me to send you fellows 
to him when I took him my imposition at four o'clock ; 
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and liow could I do that when, as I regretted to find, 
you liad so far forgotten yourselves as to " 

" Stow that gammon, Sawney," exclaimed Smithers, 
" and 1)6 serious a ininute, if you can. This is no joke. 
Did Campbell really want us P" 

"He did, really," said M'Dougal ; " he wanted all of 
you except Potatoes, that is." 

^ And what did he want us for ?" 

" Why, you know that all the themes done by Hold- 
fortb's pupils in our form went in, by some accident, 
too late last week; and Humps wasn't able to look 
them through. I suppose he had a spare hour or two 
this afternoon, for when I went in I saw them on the 
table, evidently put in order to be looked at. The first 
six were arranged — ^Warburton, Cole, Austen, Williams, 
Soothers, Lloyd; after that came Jenkins, Pearson 
minor, and three or four others, and mine among them. 
Well, as soon as I had given in the imposition, and was 
going away, he says, *Stop, M*Dougal, I have not 
looked at your last week's theme,' and he picked it out 
from the heap ; ' wait here a moment, and I will look 
at it.' " 

" Couldn't you have contrived to shuffle our themes 
to the bottom of the heap ?" suggested Smithers. 

" I did try that," said M*Dougal ; " I saw they were 
not placed in any particular order, and just when I 
thought he was busy with mine, I got hold of one of 
the themes — Austen's, I think, and was going to draw 
it out ; but old Humps was wide awake, and heard me, 
I suppose, rustling the papers, for he looked up as sharp 
as a razor, as much as to say ' you're up to some dodge, 
young fellow, but it wont fit.' It would have been no 
go trying it on after that." 
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" Well, what came of it ?" said Cole, somewhat im- 
patiently. " Did he send for us all together, or one hy 
one?" 

" He told me to send Warburton, Cole, and Austen 
to him," replied M'Dougal. 

" How abominably unlucky!" exclaimed Lloyd; 
^* what did he tell you, Warburton ?" 

"I didn't see him," said Warburton ; "Mac never 
told me until two or three minutes to five ; and when 
I had got to Campbell's study, he had gone out." 

"Bravo, Mac!" said O'Grady; "ye managed that 
well. I always say that, for a Scotchman, ye have a 
fair allowance of brains ! But how will it be to-morrow, 
my jewel ? Campbell will ask why ye didn't send War- 
burton, and what answer will ye give ?" 

" I was unfortunately unable to find him until .just 
five o'clock," replied M*Dougal, demurely. 

" Ha, indeed ! that was unfortunate," said O'Grady ; 
*' and where were ye, Warburton, if I may make bold 
to ask?" 

" Why, I was in Pearson's study ; I always am there 
•during lock-up, but it seems Sawney imluckily didn't 
recollect the fact." 

" My memory is so bad at times," said M'Dougal ; 
^* it is quite imfortunate." 

" Ah, to be sure," said Smithers, in the same tone, 
^'nothing can be more distressing! But I tell you 
what, you fellows. Humpy will be sure to ask about it 
to-morrow, and we must all stand out and back one 
another up, or we shall get into no end of a row." 

" What, you mean we must all of us swear you were 
in at lock-up, if Campbell asks us ?" said Warburton. 
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^I don't think all the party will do that. Ask Austen 
wbat he says about it." 

" Austen P" exclaimed O'Grady ; " oh, be easy now ; 
Austen isn't the fellow to get others into trouble — ^aro 
ye now, Austen, my boy ?" 

" I shouldn't like to get any one into trouble," an- 
swered the boy addressed ; " but if Smithers does mean 
what Warbmijon supposes, I am afraid I could not do 
as he wishes." 

" What can't ye do ?" growled O'Grady. 
" I can't say I was at home during lock-up when I 
was not," returned Austen. 

"No, Eobert," interposed Cole, " that is not what he 
means, or, at all events, not what I mean. I have no 
intention of telling lies more than you have, but I don't 
think a fellow is bound to tell of himself, and certainly 
not of others, merely because any one chooses to ask 
.him." 

" I don't see your meaning," said Austen. 
" Why, look here ; if anybody asks me a question 
they have a right to ask — I ought to answer him, and 
if I tell him what is not the case, that is a lie ; but if 
anybody asks me a question which he has no right to 
ask, I am not bound to answer, or let him find out 
what he wants to know." 

" That is to say, you may refuse to answer if you 
like," observed Austen. 

" Not quite that, because, in a great many cases, if I 
did refuse to answer, it would be just the same thing as 
telling him what he wanted to know. If a fellow asks 
me how old I am, and I say I wont tell him, then he is 
no wiser than he was before ; but if he asks me if I 
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have written for the prize, and I say I wont tell him 
that, then he knows I have written." 

" You mean, then," said Warburton, " that you would 
not he justified in telhng your age wrongly ; and if you 
did, that would be a lie : but you would be justified in 
teUing him you had not written for the poem, though 
you had done so, and your misleading him in that case 
would not be a lie." " 

" Just so," said Cole, " that is what I mean. Now, 
if Campbell or Holford, or any of the others, were to 
ask me some question which they had a fair right to 
ask, and I were to say something in answer which was 
not the fact, I grant that would be a lie. But if they 
ask me questions which they have no right to ask — 
such as whether I have been out of bounds, or breaking 
the rules and so on — I have a fair right to withhold the 
information they want, and that I can only do by saying 
'no.'" 

"You think, then," said Austen, "that they have 
no right to ask that sort of question ?" 

" Certainly not," said Cole ; " no man is bound to 
criminate himself. That is admitted by everybody ; 
and therefore they have no right to ask a fellow to 
criminate himself." 

" Well, I think you must be right," said Warburton. 
" I remember at our last borough election my father 
wrote a pamphlet about the blue candidate, and it 
made a great talk at the time. One of the blues asked 
me point blank if my father was the author, and I knew 
the governor did not wish it to be known that he had 
written it ; so I said no, he wasn't the author, and my 
father told me afterwards I was quite right." 

" Yes," said M*Dougal ; " it is quite clear that it 
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can't be right always to answer questions simply ac- 
cording to the fact. Just suppose you were a Yankee, 
and an unlucky nigger, who had escaped from his 
master, came and got you to hide him, and his master 
came up afterwards, and asked if you had seen him, 
and if you knew where he was. i If you were to say you 
wouldn't tell him, it would be just the same thing as 
handing the poor wretch over to the nigger-driver to 
be beaten into punkin sauce, as the Yankees say, and 
you would break your promise to him into the bargain." 

"Well," said Austen, "I can't pretend to settle 
difficult matters like those. But the question seems 
to be whether the masters have a right or not to ask 
us things of this kind : ' Whether we have learned our 
lesson,' * whether we have done our own exercises,' or 
* kept any particular rule.' Cole here thinks they have 
not ; but I can't agree with him, I must say." 

" Who gave them any such right, I should like to 
know P" asked Cole, sharply. 

" Why, I suppose our friends did, when they sent us 
here. You will allow. Cole, that your father has a 
right to ask, and I take it he makes his right over to 
the masters here." 

" Well, then, the long and the short of it, Austen, is 
this," said Cole, in an offended tone : " if the Doctor 
puts any questions to you, you will tell him the whole 
story. No doubt you will come off with flying colours, 
and as for what may become of us, you don't care. 
Well, that may suit your notions, but I tell you candidly 
it doesn't suit mine. That is not my idea of a friend ; 
and what is more, I don't think it is honourable, and 
I should be strongly disposed to send any fellow to 
Coventry who did it." 
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'' I don't think it would have suited his notions last 
half or the half before," sneered Lloyd. " I expect he 
wouldn't much have liked it, if any one had told of hi» 
doings, as he intends doing of ours." 

"I know that, Lloyd," said Austen, colouring, 
" though I don't see how that affects the matter. But, 
Cole, you are not fair to me " 

" Cut this blarney short," interposed O'Grady, im- 
patiently ; " we have had more of it than we want 
already. If Austen chooses to play the sneak, just let 
him. All I know is, I shall take good care he doesn't 
get hold of anything which I don't wish to have talked 
about, and so I should think would the others. What 
is more, if he can't be in our company without reporting 
all he sees to the masters, he had better keep out of it, 
and go to Coventry, as Cole says." 

" Hear, hear !" said Lloyd. 

" If Austen really does mean to peach, I should say 
so too," remarked Warburton. 

"And so should I," added M*Dougal. Smithers 
said nothing, but his eyes twinkled with satisfaction. 

Austen looked appealingly to his friend Cole, but 
the latter would not notice it. He turned away with-- 
out speaking, and seated himself at his bureau. Austen 
quietly got up and left the room. 

There was rather an awkward silence after his depar- 
ture, which was at last broken by a sudden exclamation 
from Cole. 

"Why, dear me, what a strange thing! I say, 
Smithers," he said, turning round; "you have not 
written to Dakyns about that flask, have you ?" 

" No," replied Smithers ; " there hasn't been time. 
But I will write at once, if you like, and the letter will 
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go by the early post. It could not have gone earlier, 
you know, in any case. Shall I write now ?" 

''Thank you, there is no need. The whole thing 
has been a mistake," replied Cole. " I did not take 
my flask at all. Look,- here it is. It can never have 
been out of my drawer all the half. I can't think 
what made me suppose that I had it with me ; but I 
was fully under that impression. I meant to take it, 
that is certain, and I fancied I remembered putting it 
into my pocket ji^t before I left the house this morn- 
ing ; but it is clear that was a mistake." 

" Then the flask I saw on the ground must have been 
the keeper's own, after all," said Smithers, " for I an\ 
dead certain I saw a flask." 

*' And I am pretty sure that you had one with you, 
Cole," observed Lloyd. " If I am not very much mis- 
taken, I saw the end sticking out of yom* jacket pocket 
as we came through the wood." 

** But you see it couldn't have been," said Smithers, 
" for here is the flask in Cole's drawer. "Well, anyhow 
it is lucky that you did not drop it, as you supposed ; 
for though Tom Dakyns is as knowing a fellow as any 
going, even he would have found it an awkward job to 
get it back without its owner being discovered. It is 
just as well, too, that I hadn't written ; or Tom would 
certainly have contrived to screw the half-guinea out 
of you, by one means or another. Now, if old Camp- 
bell only forgets about the themes, all will be serene, 
as the new phrase is." 

" Well, it is not unlikely that he may," said 
M*Dougal. " You know we don't go to him to-morrow. 
Old Brown has us for the monthly examination in ma- 
thematics. We shan't say lesson to Campbell till 
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.Saturday ; and by that time the new set of themes will 
have comb in. So it is very probable he will have burned 
the old ones. However, * you will see when the day 
•comes, and not till then,' as the pointer said to her 
puppies ; and so there is an end to that." 

Meanwhile, Austen had retired, sadly enough, to his 
own little study, which opened out of the larger room 
in which he, M*Dougal, and Lloyd slept. It was now 
even more evident than it had been during the boating 
party, that a gulf was opening between himself and his 
companions, which he feared would continue to widen 
until it separated him from them altogether. This was 
.a very unwelcome thought. He had no great liking 
for Smithers and Lloyd, yet he had become used even 
to their society ; and for the others he had a very warm 
regard. He felt that his life at Halminster would be 
very dull and cheerless, if he were to be cut off from 
the society of those who had so long been his constant 
companions. But it was the alienation between him- 
self and Cole that caused him the bitterest pang. The 
warm attachment that had subsisted between them 
long before they were sent to Halminster school together 
had strengthened with every year of their mutual know- 
ledge, . and had never before been interrupted. He 
valued and respected Cole for many excellent qualities 
he possessed. But, above all, the catastrophe of the 
previous half-year again recurred to his memory, and 
made him feel not only that he was chargeable with the 
coldness of which his friend had complained, but with 
ingratitude also. Cole had been too proud, or, as 
Austen thought, too high-minded, to tell him so ; but 
he evidently felt that Austen would not sacrifice any- 
thing, not even an unreasonable scruple, for him, who 
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Lad freely risked his life for the sake of his friend. 
The tears gathered in the poor hoy's eyes as these 
thoughts crowded upon him. What would become of 
him if Cole should refuse to speak to him again, as he 
had threatened; or, at best, continue from thenceforth 
cold and distant ? And even if this unfortunate differ- 
ence should be made up, how long would it be before 
another would occur of just the same character ? It 
was only too plain that their mode of viewing things 
was now entirely different ; and what other result, 
therefore, could be looked for ? Austen felt very un- 
ihappy as he was obliged to own this ; nor did he en- 
tirely acquit himself of blame in the matter. Might 
it not be that he really was over-scrupulous in the view 
he took of what had occurred ? He knew that there 
were many fellows in the school, of whom not only the 
boys, but the masters also, spoke well, who would not 
have hesitated to do what Cole asked, and mislead the 
masters if asked any question as to the breach of the 
rules. Perhaps they might not be to blame, after all ; 
and he was carrying his own notions too far, and acting 
presumptuously in going against the other fellows, as 
though he only were right and every one else wrong. 
At all events, there might not be anything worth con- 
tending for, and quarrelling with his best friends about. 
If he could only think so, how gladly he would agree 
to do what Cole and the others proposed. He did not 
care in the least about the chance of getting punished. 
In fact, he^would much rather have been punished with 
them, than escape singly. Then, again, the recollection 
^f what M*Dougal and Warburton had said about it 
not being always right to speak precisely according to 
the fact, suggested itself to him. He could not. deny 
3sr2 
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that what they had said sounded well enough ; at all 
events, he was unahle to refute or answer it. Well, 
then, what conclusion was he to come to ? Should he be 
justified in going and telHng Cole that he had changed 
his mind — not before them all, of course, but when 
he could get him by himself P How pleased Cole would 
be, and how jolly it would be to shake hands heartily 
with him once more ! 

He got up and moved to the door with some vague 
idea of carrying out this notion; but he instantly 
turned back again. No, he would not be justified — not 
justified to his own heart and conscience in doing so. 
To take such a step would be nothing short of giving up 
the resolution he had formed on his sick-bed, some few 
months before ; and to that resolution he had hitherto 
kept, and he meant to keep to it. He remembered that 
Mr. Holford had warned him that this struggle would 
not only inevitably come, but would come soon ; and 
that he must be firm in his resistance, if he meant to be 
the servant of God for life and eternity, as he had then 
resolved to be. Yes, he must hold out, and he would ; 
but it was very miserable, nevertheless. He sat down 
once more at his desk, and took out the little book 
which his tutor had given him on that well-remembered 
dav, when he had visited his sick-room for the last 
time. Mr. Holford had marked one or two passages 
which he thought might prove more especially useful 
to his pupil in the trials which he foresaw would beset 
him. Austen turned mechanically to one of .these, and 
read: — 

"*My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not.' 
Who then are they whom the wise king calleth sin- 
ners ? They who kill, tliinkest thou, who blaspheme^ 
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who are drunken — they whom thy soul abhorreth, and 
from whom thy heart shrinketh ? Nay, but how should 
such as these entice thee ? Rather think thou of the 
friends of thy bosom, whom thou lovest, who yet are 
not careful to follow the law of the Lord ; who say to 
thee, ' do this, for we desire it ;' and ' surely it is a 
small thing.' These are they who would entice 
thee ; beware thou of these. How sayest thou it is a 
small thing? Is not a spark but as the smallest of 
things, yet did it bum down the temple of the Lord ? 
Sayest thou it is a small thing? Why then didst 
not thou refuse? Whoso resisteth not in small 
things, how shall he resist in great things ? and whoso 
consenteth to be bound with silk, how shall such an 
one deliver himself if he be bound with iron ? My 
son, beware of the voice of thy friend, for oftentimes it 
is the voice of an enemy ; nor turn thou aside a little 
with him, if thou lovest him, lest he and thou go down 
together unto the gates of death." Austen read this 
passage again and again, and though his tears fell fast 
over it, he was comforted. He drew the bolt of his 
study-door, and kneeling down, prayed for grace and 
strength to uphold him in the thorny path he had 
entered. 

Do not think lightly of his trial, reader. It may be 
that it was the turning point for good or evil of his 
soul — the moment on which hung its everlasting des- 
tiny. It may be that there have been martyrs, to 
whom it was a less exertion of faith and courage to defy 
the cross or the stake, than it was to Bobert Austen to 
renounce the good will of his companions and resist the 
entreaties of his friend, rather than give up that which 
in his heart of hearts he felt to be his duty. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

THE FLASK. 

Satitbday morning came, and the Upper Fifth wenii 
up, as usual, to lesson. The boys concerned in the 
Morestowe party watched the expression of the Head 
Master's face with considerable anxiety as they took 
their places in front of him ; but were relieved to find 
that he had to all appearance forgotten the afiair of the 
uncorrected exercises. The lesson passed off much as- 
usual, and it wanted but a few minutes to the time of 
dismissal, when the Doctor, taking up his papers, to look 
through the list of boys reported absent from Chapel 
that morning, lighted on a memorandum which at onco 
arrested his attention. " I find," he said, " that I have 
not examined all the themes of last week. Here are 
the names of eight or ten boys whose exercises I have 
not seen — ^Warburton, Smithers, Lloyd, Austen, Cole,. 
Williams, and two or three others. M^Dougal's, I see, 
was the last I looked at. Why surely, M*Dougal, I 
told you, did I not, to send these boys to me ? Where^ 
isM*Dougal?" 

At this moment Smithers, who was at the further 
end of the class, threw a scrap of paper over to 0' Grady, 
who was sitting in his place in the next form a few 
yards from him. O'Grady read it, got up immediately, 
and went out of school. 

"Where is M*Dougal?" repeated Dr. Campbell;. 
" let him* stand up. Oh ! you are there, I see. Did I 
not tell you yesterday — no, the day before yesterday 
— to send some of these boys to me ?" 
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"I believe you did, sir," said M'Dougal, with a 
thoughtful look, as though he were trying very hard to 
recall something which had nearly escaped his memory. 

"You believe I did, sir," returned the Head Master; 
" do you mean that you are not sure of it ?" 

" Yes, sir," said M'Dougal ; " I am sure you told me 
to send Warburton, and I think some others." 

Dr. Campbell looked hard at M*Dougal. That young 
gentleman was not easily put out of countenance ; but 
a half-spppressed titter from several of the boys tended 
to confirm the Master's suspicions. 

" I feel convinced," he said, " that I sent you for at 
least three boys out of the first five on this list. I 
never send for one boy only on occasions like these. 
Have the goodness to tiy whether you cannot re- 
member more exactly." 

At this moment O'Grady re-entered, and whispered 
a message to the junior boy of the class, who passed it 
on to his neighbour. In this way it reached Austen, 
for whom it was designed. Austen rose, asked the 
monitor's permission to leave the school-room, and 
went out. 

" Well, sir," said Dr. Campbell, eyeing M'Dougal, 
keenly ; " can you now tell me who the boys were ? I 
see the first five themes are those of Warburton, 
Smithers, Lloyd, Austen, and Cole. Did I tell you to 
send all, or any of these ?" 

M'Dougal was puzzled what to say. The order was 
not exactly the one in which he had seen the exercises 
arranged in the Head Master's study. He could not 
tell how far the Doctor might be ignorant of this, or 
how far he might be testing his truthfulness. He 
judged it safest to remain silent. 
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** Well, at any rate," par ^ned Dr. Campbell, " you 
admit that I sent you for Warborton, do you not ?'* 
. "Yes, sir." 

: " Stand up, Warburton. Did M'Dongal desire you 
to come to me on Thursday last during lock-up P" 
' ^ No, sir," said Warburton. 

** Why did you not do so ?" inquired the Doctor, 
turning to M'Dougal. 
. .^Please, sir, I could not find Him." 
. ^' Were you in your dame's house during lock-up on 
Thursday, Warburton P" 

" Yes, sir, I was." 
. "How was it, then, M^ougal could not find you P" 
. " I was in Pearson's room, sir, all look-up." 
. " In Pearson's room ? Was absence called that day P" 

"It was not." 
' " Pearson, I think," resumed the Doctor, "is monitor 
of the day. Come here, Pearson. Was Warburton in 
your room during lock-up on Thursday ?" 
' " Yes, sir," replied the monitor ; " he was there during 
the whole hour." 

" Very well. That accounts for his not coming, but 
not for the others. I shall ask all these boys ; for it 
seems to me very strange if none of them could be 
found. Who is the next p Smithers. Smithers, did 
M'Dougal tell you to come ?" 

"No, sir." 

" Were you in your dame's house during lock-up P" 
. "Yes, sir," said the imabashed Smithers. 

" Where were you ?" 

" In my own room." 

" Then, I conclude you were not one of the three, 
Lloyd, did M^Dougal tell you ?" 
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• " Please, sir, I was on the sick-list on Thursday.** 

"The sick-list! Oh, yes, I see; Herr Fortinbras 
returns you so. But I have not Mr, Nicholls's certifi- 
cate. I suppose it has not been brought me yet. How- 
ever, that may account for two out of the three. I 
conclude you were in the sick-room during lock-up P" 

"Yes, sir." 

"That will do, then. Now the next— Austen* 
Austen, stand up. Where is Austen ?" 

" Please, sir," said one of the boys, '* Mr. Singleton 
has sent for him." 

The Doctor looked surprised. " Mr. Singleton ?'* he 
said ; " I thought he had gone to Cambridge. I sup- 
pose he must have put it off till later in the day. Well, 
who is the last? Cole. Did M'Dougal tell you to 
come to me ?" 

"No, sir." 

" And I suppose you were in your room, too ? Well, 
I must conclude that Warburton, Lloyd, and Austen 
were the three I sent for, and M'Dougal could not find' 
them. It is too late to look through the themes now, 
as another week's exercises have come in, and, bepides, 
the hour is just on the point of striking. You may go, 
boys, all but Lloyd. I want to speak to him.** 

" Mac and O'Grady managed that capitally between 
them, did they not ?*' said Smithers to Warburton, as 
they met in their room at Broughton's a few minutes 
afterwards. It was touch and go. I thought it was 
all over with us when Old Humpy read out the names. 
If Austen had been there, when his turn came, it would 
have been all U P with us." 

" How beastly ill-natured it is of Austen,** observed 
Warburton ; " I can't think what has come to him this 
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half. I wonder he should be allowed to come into our 
room as he does. I vote, if he goes on in this way, 
we keep him out, and allow only Mae and Lloyd to 
come in." 

"Well, if you like to propose that," said Smithers, 
" I should say nothing against it, and I don't think 
O'Grady would. But there is Cole; I am not sure 
about him. He is very angry with Austen now ; but 
he has been, until quite lately, so very thick with him, 
that I doubt his consenting. But you can try ; only 
don't mention my name, please." 

Warburton would have answered, but at that moment 
Lloyd entered, looking very much scared. " Just step 
here, wont you, Smithers," he said; "I want to speak 
to you while I am putting on my jersey. I can't stop 
to talk to you here, or I shall be too late for the boat. 
Potatoes has gone already, I suppose, hey ?" 

" Yes," said Smithers, as he followed Lloyd into the 
adjoining room. " He was out of school before us, and 
was already dressed when I came in ; but what is 
the matter? Campbell has not discovered anything, 
has he?" 

" No ; but I am afraid he will," replied Lloyd, as 
he threw off his coat and waistcoat. " He kept me 
back to desire me to bring Old Nick's certificate that 
I was on the sick-list on Thursday. It was most un- 
lucky that I forgot to go to Mother Broughton when 
we came home ; but we were so full of the party, and 
the row with Austen, that I quite forgot it." 

" Phew 1" said Smithers, with a long whistle ; " that 
is a go, indeed. I am afraid, if Campbell gets hold of 
that, you'll be in a bad way, my friend." 
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" Yes," said Lloyd, who did not want for low cun- 
ning, a quality which many a blockhead possesses ; ^' but 
I should not care so much for myself: «only, you see, if 
he finds out that I was missing lock-up, he would sus* 
pect that the other fellows were out without leave too ; 
and he would certainly question Austen, and then all 
would come out." 

Smithers understood him perfectly, though he did 
not give any sign of doing so. " Well, that is true,**^ 
he said ; " we must help you out of the scrape if w& 
can. Just wait a moment." He ran into his ownroom^ 
and returned with a scrap of paper. " You're in luck, 
my boy, that I kept this ; it is a certificate old Nicholls 
gave me last half, which was never called for. See here ! 
* April 18, 185- : — Smithers has headache and sore- 
throat, to stay in-doors. — J. Nicholls.' There, you 
have nothing to do but to tear off my name and the 
date, which are written, you see, at the very top of the 
paper, and write your own name and the date of last 
Thursday instead. Take some very black ink and let 
it soak in, and then no one wiU find it out." 

" Thank you, Smithers ; that will do famously," said 
Lloyd, as he followed the other's instruction. " Then 
I will lock this up to dry while we are out, and take it 
to old Humps this afternoon. Well, now I suppose it 
is time for us to be off, is it bot f " 

" We have ten minutes to spare," said Smithers, 
consulting his watch. " Pearson and Archer, you know^ 
don't get out on Saturday until a quarter of an hour 
after us ; but we may as well set off. What now ! do 
you want me, Warburton ?" he added, as the latter pre- 
sented himself at the door. 
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" Yes," said Warburton ; "here is Tom Dakyns. in 
our room with some boxes. He says you appointed him 
to citll,tmd he wants to see you." 
. " Oh, yes ! he has brought the cases home. I should 
like io see him, and ask him if he knows anything about 
the keeper. Come along, Lloyd ; I suppose you will like 
to see him too ?" 

" Yes, to be sure," said Lloyd, " I should like to hear 
if he knows anything." 

" Warburton," said Smithers, " as you are going to 
Oarraway's, will you tell Pearson we may be kept here 
by a fellow who has come in unexpectedly ; but if we 
are late, we will go down to Poplar Point, and get in 
there. Well, Tom," he continued, as he followed Lloyd 
into the room, and carefully closed the door, "here is 
your money for the bill yesterday, that is the first 
thing; and you have brought the cases back,, have 
you?" 

" Well, yes, I have, Mr. Smithers," replied Dakyns, 
pocketing the cash ; " and I have brought summ't else 
besides, as I expects you wont be sorry to see." 

" Something else ; what do you mean, Tom ? did we 
leave anything behind ?" 

" I expect you did, Mr. Smithers," said Tom, with a 
gnn ; " and I judges as you know it, too." 

" No, we don't," said Smithers, looking at Lloyd ; 
" we don't know what you mean, do we, Lloyd ?" 

" Not in the least," returned the latter. 

" Come, Mr. Smithers, it is all right to keep this 
here dark, if so be you can ; but it aint easy to keep it 
dark, do you see — ^leastways, it wouldn't have been if I 
hadn't helped you ; and I don't know as it will be, even 
as it is." 
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" I wish you would speak plainly, Dakyns ; we really 
don't understand you." 

"You don't ? well, then, just mind this. When you 
left my house a Thursday a'ternoon, you went to your 
boat through Squire Elmes's grounds, didn't ye ?" 

" Yes, to be sure ; you saw us go in." 

" Very good. A few minutes a'terwards I heard one- 
shot, and then another, and then a third ; and says I, 
' 'Tis the young Halminster gents as did that ; they're 
amusing of themselves, I spects, ^vith popping at the 
squire's game on the way.' " 

" I don't know what business you had to suppose 
that, Tom," observed Smithers; "but go on." 

" Well, I thinks no more on't until about three or 
four hours a'terwards. Then Greenwood and old Roger 
comes down to the * Pigeons' to have a pint, and Green- 
wood's head is tied up with a han'kercher. * What's 
amiss ?' says I. ' Well,' says he, * 'twere some young 
rascals' — no offence, Mr. Smithers, but that were what 
he said — * 'twere some young rascals as have been a- 
poaching in master's preserves. I seed one on 'em 
about three o'clock or so as said he hadn't no gun, and 
he give me the slip then ; but I comed on the others 
two hours a'terwards, and then they has the guns sure 
enough ; for one of the young warmin' — ^asks pardon 
again — ' one of the young warmin lets fly straight at 
me, and if I had not marcifuUy ketched my foot, and 
tumbled over, he'd ha' shot me,' says he." 

" He didn't shoot at him," exclaimed Lloyd indig- 
nantly. 

"Hold your tongue," said Smithera, sotto voce; "let 
me manage this. Well, Dakyns," he added aloud, 
" what have we to do with this ? None of our party 
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«bot at a keeper, I can assure you. Why do you sup- 
pose we have anything to do with it ?" 

"Well, Mr. Smithers," said Dakyns, admiringly 
;** you are a sharp 'un, that I must say. You wasn't 
bom of a Saturday night, that's sartain. But look 
you here, sir ! do you happen to know to whom this 
liere belongs ?" He fumbled in the pocket of his 
shooting-jacket; from which he produced first some 
fishing-lines, then a box containing ground-bait, then a 
•dog-whistle, then a greasy pocket-book, then a live 
ferret, which latter article he transferred to the oppo- 
site pocket, and lastly, a small parcel carefully tied 
Tip in brown paper. "Do you know this here, Mr. 
Smithers ?'* and as he spoke he untied the parcel, and 
displayed a handsome spirit-flask mounted with silver, 
and having the initials E. A. marked in large letters 
upon it. 

Smithers, in spite of himself, started with surprise. 
" By jingo," he said, " that is the flask I saw on the 
^oimd when we ran back, after the shot was fired. I 
was certain of it at the time. But whose can it be, 
and how in the world did it get there ?" 

" Well, I can tell ye that," said Dakyns, coolly. " I 
see it in one of the young gent's hands, or in his pocket, 
I can't justly say which, when you was a shooting at 
the pigeons. It was in Mr. Cole's pocket, I thinks, 
though I ar'n't certain of that ; but I'd make my blessed 
davy as I seed it in one of you young gent's possession 
the day afore yesterday, and no mistake about it." 

" Well, Tom," said Smithers, " it is best to be open 
with you." 

" I judge that's true," said Mr. Dakyns, approvingly. 

" And the fact is that the gun belonging to one of 
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ourpaiijdidgooff; but iiwasaccidai^ pmeaccidait^ 
yoa undenftind." 

'"ImidentaDd," said the otber ; ""but did H go off 
ImcridentaHj tiiree times, 'cause I heezd three shots 
fiiedr 

'^Con&oiid joo, no, Tom. Two of the paitf did 
take a shot eadi at the rabbits as thej went bj. But 
the tan fdlow— what do joa call him P' 

<* Greenwood," inteijeeted Dakjns. 

**Aje, Greenwood — gare chase, and as the last of 
the lot was getting OTer the stile, his gun wont off 
quite bj chance, and just at the same mom^it the 
keeper stumbled and fdL" 

^ Aye, over a flask," added his hearer ; "over a flask 
as the last gent had just dropped." 

" Yerj possibly ; but what I want to make you un- 
derstand is this, that the shot was accidental, and did 
not go anywhere near the keeper." 

^ I dare says, Mr. Smithers, as it was a haccidoit ; 
but I 'speet the shot went his way for all that ; for 
Grreenwood, he swears he heerd it sing OTer his head ; 
and there's some on it in a tree behind where he 
was." 

^ Well, all I know is, the gun as it lay on the ground 
pointed a different way." 

'' Very likely ; but that aint no proof. It may have 
turued over in falling. Anyhow, Greenwood is cock- 
sure as the gun was fired at him ; and he swears he'll 
find oat who 'twas shot at him, and have him up before 
the justices for it." 

" Won't half-a-guinea hush it up, don't you think P" 

"^ ' Arf a guinea, bless yer ! five pound wouldn't hush 
it up, if so be as he could find out who 'twas. But I 
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wont say as 'arf-a-g^inea given to me mightn't hush 
it up, and I'll tell you why. But, first, will you be 
pleased to look at that there flask ; and say to which of 
you gents it belongs P" 

Smithers took up the flask and looked closely at it. 
" E. A." said he ; "who can that be ? Cole, O'Grady, 
Smithers, Austen — Austen ! that must be it. K. A. — 
Robert Austen. — Yes, depend on it that is it !" 

"But I never knew that Austen had a flask," ob- 
served Lloyd. 

" Nor I, for the matter of that ; but that proves no- 
thing. Stay, though, I remember hearing Cole say a day 
or two ago that his father had given Austen and himself 
a flask a-piece, with their initials marked on each. De- 
pend on it that is it. The two flasks are exactly like 
each other, excepting that they have different initials, 
and Cole made a mistake between the two. He must 
have taken Austen's flask, thinking it was his own, and 
dropped it at the place where Greenwood found it. 
Depend on it that is it." 

"Mr. Austen's, is it, sir?" said Dakyns. "Well, 
whomsummever the flask belongs to had better come 
down handsome, or the consekences may be unpleasant 
to him — leastways, I should say to all on yer. You 
see, sir, Old Roger and that ere Greenwood comes to 
have a pint o' ale, and they gets talking about the 
haccident, though they don't call it one. ' I means to 
tell master about it to-morrow,' says Greenwood, * and 
he'll put it into the hands of the poUis. I knows one 
of the chaps by sight so well, that I could swear to him 
anywhere,' he says ; *and they was all dressed much of 
a muchness. I'll be bound I'll catch them sooner or 
later,' he says." 
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"'Where did they come from, governor?' says I, 
thinking to try and find out how far he were awake 
and how far in the dark. 

*' ' From London, I expects,' says he. ' I met the 
chap as was taking their hoat home, and he tells me as 
they was Londoners, who had come down and hired the 
hoat for a day by way of a lark. " They've run off to 
catch the train," says he, '' but they've paid honourable 
for the boat." 

"Well done, Billy," exclaimed Smithers; "he de- 
serves, an extra tip for that." 

"Well, sir, 'twamt a bad beginning, I allows. 
But, Greenwood, he don't care noways for the 
difficulty, but swears his master will follow it np until 
he nabs the chaps ; and when I 'sinuates that if they 
was gents they ought to pay as gents, he dashes his 
fist on the table, and swore he wouldn't take no money 
to hold his tongue, but he would have 'em up at 'sizes 
for.it. * 'Tain't the hurt,' says he ; * landlord, I minds 
a few scratches, or a cut on the head, ^ as little as any 
man; but this 'ere treatment would make a man's 
blood bile in his veins, if so be he was a mulatter nigger. 
No; 'tjiint the hurt — that don't magnify; 'tis the 
aggrawation — 'tis the aggrawation, landlord — that's it,' 
says he." 

" And how did you contrive to get the fiask from 
him, Tom ?" inquired Smithers. 

"Well, sir, I flatter myself I did that 'ere weU. I 
see 'twas no good to try to smooth his back down, so 
I tries tother tack, and proposes glasses round to his 
health and admiring his spirit. He takes kindly to 
that, and drinks his glass to every one as drinks to him : 
and by-and-bye, when he gets up to go, he can't walk 
o 
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of himself, and Jem Larkyns and I has to Help him 
home. Old Boger, you know, ain't no use at all. 
Besides, he had gone away two hours afore. Well, 
Chreenwood, he gets very noisy and quarrelsome, and 
wants to fight Jem; who, he says, had taken the 
chap's part as shot him. He pulls off his coat two or 
three times in the wood, and Jem and I has a sore job 
to get it on again ; and, I 'spose, one of the times he 
dropped the flask, and I must have picked it up. 
Leastways, I found it in my pocket instead of his, when 
I got home. He comes down again next day — ^that's 
yesterday — and is in a terrible way about it ; but he 
thinks he lost it in the wood, and so he did, for the 
matter of that," said Mr. Dakyns, chuckling. " He 
says he'll tell his master all the same, when he come 
home ; but, I 'spect, without the flask the poUis wont 
inake much of the job, if he do hand it over to them. 
I dursn't to come here yesterday, or he'd ha' suspected 
summat ; but this morning, as is market day in Hal- 
minster, I comes in unsuspicious, you see." 

"Well, Tom," said Smithers, "you have managed 
capitally, and well deserve the half-guinea. Don't you 
think so, Lloyd?" 

Lloyd assented, and Smithers drew him on one side. 
" Cole ought, of course, to pay the half-guinea," he said, 
" and I have no doubt will pay it when he is asked. 
But, meantime, do you mind advancing it ? You see, 
we can't send Tom away without it; and I lost so 
much yesterday, that I really have not got half a guinea 
by me." 

Lloyd took out his purse, and produced the money ; 
which the other handed to Dakyns, with an injunction to 
be sure and let him kiiow,B\LO\)X^ViQ\v!^^T ^Ti^thingfurther 
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of Greenwood's proceedings, but on no account to breathe 
a syllable to any one else. Then, accompanying their 
worthy confederate to the door of the boarding-house, 
they took leave of him, and ran off at the top of their 
speed to Poplar Point, where they fortunately arrived 
a few minutes before the eight-oar, with the six other 
rowers, made its appearance to take them on board. 

" Lloyd,'* said Smithers, as they stood waiting for 
its approach, " I think we had better say nothing to 
Cole about the mistake between the two flasks, but just 
quietly put Austen's flask back into his bureau (as we 
can easily do), and hold our tongues about it ; for the 
present, at all events. You see. Cole, with those 
crotchety notions of his, may very likely feel bound to 
go and tell Austen about it ; and if Austen should hear 
of it, and any inquiries are put about, he will blab 
everything at once. Even if nothing should be said 
about the matter by any one, I wouldn't answer for it 
that Austen would not go to Holdforth, and tell him 
all about it." 

** He is a sweet fellow, that Austen — ain't he now ?" 
said Lloyd ; " and don't I love him just ? And, oh, 
shouldn't I like to pay him out what I owe him, tit for 
tat? Oh, no!" 

" I don't love him much better than you do, Lloyd," 
rejoined Smithers ; " and perhaps we may find an oppor- 
tunity of paying him out, after all. Meanwhile, you 
will agree to be mum, wont you, Lloyd ? I am sure it 
is the wisest course." 

"I'll be mum," said Lloyd, "safe enough; and now, 
here comes the eight-oar." 



o2 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MB. HOLFOBD's SEBMOy. 

It was early in the afternoon of the next day, when 
Cole set out for a solitary ramble. He had refused 
more than one offer of companionship : the fact being, 
that he was dissatisfied with himself, and uneasy about 
what had occurred on the previous day ; and in such a 
state of mind, the society of others is always unwel- 
come. It was in vain that Cole assured himself that 
he had done nothing more than he had always declared 
he would do-nothing more than he was fully entitled 
to do. Dr. Campbell had not so much as asked him 
whether he were in his Dame's house at the time when 
he was sent for. Even had the Head Master inquired 
this, Cole might have been justified, according to his 
principle of refusing to criminate himself, in saying that 
he was there. But all he had asked was, whether 
M*Dougal had given him a message, and he had replied 
that he had not, which was literally true. Whose 
fault was it — ^liow, at all events, was he to blame — if 
Dr. Campbell was misled ? Was he to be expected to 
volunteer the information that M'Dougal had not 
given him the message, because he was seven or eight 
miles off at the time ? Was he to go out of his way 
to answer questions which had never been asked, in 
order to betray his friend, and requite M'Dougal's in- 
tended kindness by getting him into serious trouble ? 
Nobody could think that — not Austen himself. This 
reasoning appeared perfectly sound to Cole as he ran 
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over it in his mind. Yet, notwithstanding, he was not 
comfortable. It did not seem so satisfactory in prac- 
tice as it had been in theory. He had an unpleasant recol- 
lection of not having liked to look the Head Master in 
the face while the latter was questioning him ; and the 
Doctor's ready acceptance of his word, without further 
inquiry, was a feature in the affair which did not tend 
to make it more pleasant in his eyes. 

As he walked on, busy with these reflections, he 
reached the highest point of the down, from which an 
extensive view might be obtained of the Valley of the 
Halme. He paused awhile to admire the prospect, and, 
casting his eyes downward, descried at some distance 
a solitary figure advancing towards him. As it came 
nearer, he perceived it was Austen, and fancied that he 
looked anxious and out of spirits. Cole had more than 
once reproached himself for his harshness to his friend 
on the evening of the boating party. He was no doubt 
vexed at the new, and, as he thought. Quixotic view 
which the former had adopted; but he had doubted 
neither his sincerity nor his friendship. It was a mere 
outbreak of temper which had induced him on that 
occasion to taunt him with selfish indifference ; and he 
remembered with compunction that more than two days 
had passed, and he had never sought Austen out to tell 
him so. He felt somewhat embarrassed, but on the 
whole, glad of the present opportunity of speaking to 
him alone, and he walked a little way down the hill to 
meet him. Apparently Austen's feeling was much the 
same as his own ; for he no sooner caught sight of Cole 
advancing towards him than he quickened the pace at 
which he was walking, while a slight flush rose in his 
cheek. They shook hands on meeting, as if by tacit 
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agreement, but neither seemed to know what ought to 
come next, and a silence of some minutes followed. At 
last Cole spoke. 

'^Have you been walking alone, Austen ?" he lttked« 
His motive in putting the question was simply to re- 
lieve their mutual embarrassment by saying something ; 
but he could not help observing that Austen's colour 
deepened, and that he seemed embarrassed as he heard 
the question. 

" I went out," he said, " for a solitary walk to Barns- 
ley, and near the Mill I met a Mend who walked some 
distance with me. But he was obliged to hurry back 
to Halminster the short way, so I came on alone — ^and 
I'm very glad of your company," he added, hastily, as 
though he wished to cut short inquiry. 

"Were you going home?" inquired Cole; "or do 
you mind walking on a little further ?" 

" Not at all," said Austen ; " I was intending myself 
to make rather a round before I went back. I shall bo 
glad to go anywhere you like." 

They soon got into conversation on general subjects, 
«nd the stiffness which each had felt at the outset 
gradually relaxed. Neither made any allusion to the 
occurrences of the Thursday, until just before they re- 
entered Halminster at the end of their walk. Then 
Austen suddenly stopped and said, in a strange, awkward 
mianner, " I wanted to say one word to you. Cole, if 
you don't mind." 

"What is it?" inquired Cole, with almost equal 
awkwardness, but stopping also, in compliance with his 
companion's action. " What is it ?" he continued, 
seeing that Austen still hesitated ; " I don't want ta 
Imrry you, but we shall not have very much time. The 
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Chapel bells are beginning, and we are some distance 
from Broughton's still." 

** Well, Henry, I wanted to say, in the first place, 
that I think you mistook me a little on Thursday night, 
and I should be very sorry you should think that I 
would willingly say or do anything that would get you 
into trouble." 

"I do not think so, I can assure you," returned 
Cole ; ** I was in a passion, I believe, when I said what 
I did. I hope you will forgive me for it. I know quite 
well that you are the last fellow to do anything un- 
friendly or sneaking, either towards me or any one 
else." He put out his hand again as he spoke. 

" Thank you," said Austen, as he grasped it warmly ; 
** thank you heartily for your kindness. But," he 
added, with the same hesitation as before, "that is 
not all I ought to say. I ought to tell you that I have 
not changed my mind about — about answering ques- 
tions that the masters may put to me. I should be 
very sorry indeed to betray any of your secrets, or get 
you into a row. I should refuse, I think, to answer, 
and beg them not to ask me, if there was any chance of 
my doing so, but I would not consent to tell them 
anything which was not true." 

Cole half averted his face. " You know what I think 
about that," said he. 

" Yes, I do ; and I am heartily sorry we don't think 
alike. I would give anything that we did. You and I 
have always been friends, and have got to like each 
other as much as any fellows can; and besides," he 
added, in a lower tone, " if I lived to be a hundred, I 
should never foi^et that I owed you my life." 

The tears stood in the boy's eyes as he spoke, and 
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the TDUscles of Cole's face relaxed insensibly, as he 
listened to the earnest tones of his friend's pleadings. 

"But, I conld not," pursued Austen — "I could not 
,let you misunderstand me ; and if you and the other 
fellows send me to Coventry for sticking out on this 
point, as you said you should, the other night, why, I 
cannot help it. But I do wish — I do wish, Henry, so 
much that I could make you think differently on this 
subject!" 

Cole's generous nature was touched. "You are a 
.good fellow, Eobert," he said, " and I don't know but 
what you may be right about this matter." He 
paused, and might have added more ; but the Chapel 
)>ells had now begun to ring the single peal, which 
intimated that it wanted but five minutes to the time 
of commencing the service. They were obliged to 
hurry as fast as they could into the quadrangle of the 
College, and join the crowd of boys who had already 
assembled there, ready to enter the Chapel in orderly 
file, as soon as the hour of five should strike. 

The Chapel at Halminster was, as the reader has 
already learned, an ancient and truly noble structure. 
Jt dated from times long anterior to the foundation of 
the College, having been originally the Chapel of a 
monastery built in the reign of Edward the First: 
upon which the school had been subsequently grafted 
in the times immediately preceding the Eeformation. 
It was grandly proportioned, according to the rule of 
that glorious period of Mediaeval Art ; lofty and narrow 
in comparison with its length, and pierced on either side 
by rows of windows, broken each into three lights by tall 
slender shafts, and having their upper sections moulded 
into the richest patterns of flowing tracery. The east 
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window was a magnificent specimen of the same style, 
only more elaborate and diversified in its details. The 
original glass, as well as the woodwork of the roof, 
had long perished ; but the public spirit of the present 
generation of old Halminsters, in conjunction with the 
renovated genius of art, which is the glory of our 
times, had supplied the void with such admirable suc- 
cess ; that if the original architect could have beheld 
the building, he might almost have believed that he 
was gazing on his own unaltered work. The floor, 
crowded with benches, more numerous and closely 
packed than the just proportion of the building per- 
mitted, impaired in some degree the general efiEect. 
But this drawback was more than compensated for by 
the spectacle of the fresh faces and light active forms 
with which the whole area of the Chapel was thronged. 
Even the casual visitor could hardly fail to be touched 
and impressed, as he saw the youthful files pass in their 
simple procession before him, and thought on the 
doubtful and varied future that awaited each indi- 
vidual of that boyish crowd, now so wholly regard- 
less of it. 

But to those who were then in their places to watch 
and to render account — to these the interest was at once 
more intense and more solemn. Mr. Holford, whose 
turn it chanced to be to preach that Sunday, felt deeply 
moved as he stood up in his stall at the conclu- 
sion of the prayers to give out the text of his sermon. 
Independently of the general difficulty of addressing 
the peculiar congregation before him, he felt that the 
subject he was about to handle was one at once of un- 
usual delicacy and interest. The first lesson for the 
morning had been the chapter which relates the sin 
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and punishment of Gehazi ; and, in accordance with his 
usual practice, he had selected it for the topic of his 
sermon. But this was periloos ground, and required 
wary walking. He knew well that one of the subtlest 
temptations of boy-life was the tendency to conceal 
breach of duty by equivocal answers and partial sup- 
pression of truth ; and to attack this evil habit was to 
assail the Strong Man in the very citadel of his strength. 
His sermon had cost him many hours of anxious 
thought, and his voice trembled with earnestness as he 
entered upon it. The boys — ^keen judges, not only of 
a preacher's ability, but also of his reality, to use a 
favourite modem phrase — ^usually lent a willing atten- 
tion to MivHolford's sermons, and on the present oc- 
casion they seemed unusually impressed by it. The 
light, which had been sufficient during the service, 
began gradually to fail at the outset of the sermon : 
and an imaginative spectator might have fancied that 
as the twilight slowly deepened, a graver hue of thought 
settled down on the boyish throng of listeners ; growing 
more and more solemn with the lengthening shadows. 

The preacher first pointed out that there was no 
reason for supposing that Gehazi's character had been 
bad, previously to the sin recorded of him in the chapter. 
He had been for many years Elisha's servant, and so 
far as appears, had been faithful and obedient. It is 
not unlikely that he believed himself to have been de- 
prived of his due, when Naaman departed without 
making him the present which it has always been cus- 
tomary in Eastern countries for wealthy guests to make 
to the households of those who entertain them. It 
does not appear that he had been positively ordered 
not to take a present, and it would be harsh to censure 
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liiin severely for merely desiring one. His sin consisted 
in endeavouring to obtain his dae — ^if his due he felt it 
to be — ^by deceitful means. He did not go directly to 
his master and ask permission to apply for it ; doubt- 
less, because he felt that it would be refused. He 
argued, probably, that it was his right, and that he 
might fairly get it, if he could. He had been deprived 
of it unfairly, and that circumstance set him at liberty 
to use means, which would otherwise have been blame- 
able, but which could not now be reasonably reckoned 
so. He hoped perhaps that Naaman, as soon as he 
saw him, would remember, and make up for his omis- 
sion, without the necessity of any overt deceit. But 
Naaman not ful^lmg his expectation, he was com- 
pelled to resort to it; to palm off a story on the 
stranger; and finally to endeavour to screen himself 
&om detection by deliberate falsehood. 

Mr. Holford proceeded to apply this history to 
everyday life, and more particularly to a schoolboy's 
life. He reminded them of what their own hearts 
must needs verify — ^how ofben they were tempted to 
think, like Gehazi, that unreasonable restrictions were 
laid upon them ; and that they might in consequence 
fairly use means to evade these restrictions, which 
otherwise they would themselves allow to be wrong — 
how this feeling led naturally to equivocation and un- 
derhand dealings, which they would be afraid to have 
known : and lastly, how ofben the ultimate result was 
distinct and deliberate falsehood. Very earnestly and 
eloquently did he dwell on the moral leprosy which 
such a course must inevitably produce — a leprosy, he 
said, more terrible than that of Gehazi, which gradually 
ate away the physical organs, imtil the death of the 
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body ensued ; but the leprosy of a perverted conscience 
corrupted by slow degrees all that was sound in the 
spiritual nature, till it reached the vitals of the soul, 
and it perished for ever. Deep silence pervaded the 
Chapel throughout the latter portion of the sermon, 
during which the slightest sound would have been 
audible ; and when the final blessing was pronounced, 
there was a pause of some duration, as though all were 
unwilling to break the spell by which they had been 
enchained. 

There was one listener, at least, whose moral being 
had been stirred to its very depths by what he had 
heard. Cole had entered the Chapel, touched, as we 
have seen, and softened by Austen's interview with 
him. He felt convinced that the former at once really 
desired his welfare, and was fully satisfied that what he 
pressed upon him, and •that alone, would ensure it. 
There was an unselfishness in his attachment, and a 
sincerity of self-abandonment in his conduct throughout 
the whole affair, which not only touched Cole's natural 
generosity, but also staggered his confidence in his own 
principles. If he was right in his views, Austen must 
be at best visionary and unpractical ; yet it was diffi- 
cult, afber what had passed, to think him so. In this 
frame of mind he had sat down to listen to Mr. Hol- 
ford's sermon ; and he was soon absorbed by it, as he 
had never been by anything he had heard before. It 
seemed to carry him altogether away from the sur- 
rounding circumstances of time and place into a new 
condition of being. The walls, and windows, and roof, 
and faces of his companions round him vanished from 
his thoughts, as though they had had no existence. 
Even the individuality of EUsha and his guilty servant 
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were lost in the thrilling consciousness of self-arraign- 
ment. The preacher, with that solemn, accusing vcnce — 
he was the prophet declaring the judgment of Gk>d upon 
falsehood and deceit, and his own soul stood before his 
Master in the person of Gehazi. He had prided him- 
self on speaking the truth ; in never telling what men . 
called a lie ; he had maintained that he might mislead, 
when questions requiring him to betray himself were 
put to him, and so on. But all these scraps of worldly 
subtlety shrivelled into ashes before the burning power 
of Mr. Holford's words. Truth and falsehood, he 
plainly saw, consisted not in the form of speech, but in 
the motive and the life. Disobedience was in itself 
falsehood, and whoever violated duty could not be true. 
To break laws, and not voluntarily at once to confess 
and atone for having done so, was in itself a lie ; a 
passing a man's self off as obedient, when in truth he 
had disobeyed. It mattered little what ingenious form 
of words might be adopted, by which a direct denial of 
a fact might be avoided. This was but falsehood in a 
more subtle shape; but falsehood after all, as much 
as the broadest and coarsest lie that could be told* 
Had he not himself said to Dr. Campbell but yester- 
day, "Thy servant went no whither," as really as 
Gehazi said it to Elisha ? Nay, was it not a lie in itself 
when he went in and stood before his master with all 
the outward assumption of innocence, yet with the in- 
ward consciousness of disobedience ? Alas! yes. There 
was and could be no doubt of it ; and now what re- 
mained but to confess his fault and suffer its penalty ? 

He slowly left the Chapel, determined to lose no time 
in going to Mr. Holford ; against whose authority his 
offence had been more immc4\«^\.e\5 ^ioxMX!L\\*^fe^» ^^Si^ 
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resolved to tell bim freely all that had passed, so far as 
he was himself concerned ; only b^ging him at the 
same time not to question him as to the names of his 
companions, or their share in the expedition. He 
watched the Provost and masters as they came out in 
the rear of the boys, and was disappointed to see that 
Mr. Holford, instead of returning straight to bis own 
apartments, accompanied his sister and Mr. Singleton 
to the latter's bouse ; where they had been invited pro- 
bably to drink tea. He knew that his tutor would be 
sure to return before eight o'clock, as he had a confir- 
mation class at that hour. But in his present frame of 
mind a delay even of little more than an hour was un- 
welcome. How was he to pass the intervening time ? 
He was little disposed for society — not even the com- 
pany of 4usten would have been welcome to him, and 
that of Smithers and Lloyd would have been unen- 
durable. He mounted to his own room, nevertheless, 
not knowing where else to resort, and was glad to find 
it empty. He went into his own study, which, like the 
others, was entered from the common sleeping room, 
and sat down to pass away, as well as he could, the time 
that must intervene before the return of Mr. Holford. 
He fell after awhile into a reverie ; from which he was 
roused by the sound of voices in the adjoining room, 
and was vexed to find that he had left the door of his 
study on the jar. He had no mind at all to overhear 
their conversation: not that it was likely to involve 
anything of a private nature, such as they would not 
wish him to hear, but its tone would probably accord 
but little with his present frame of mind. But he 
could not get up and shut the door of his study with- 
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out apprising them of his presence, and so drawing their 
companionship, which at present he desired even less 
than their conversation, upon him. He remained there- 
fore quietly where he was. Presently he distinguished 
Lloyd's voice. 

" Does any one know where Cole is ? "Warburton, 
have you seen Cole ?" 

" No," replied the boy addressed ; " not since two 
o'clock, that is, I was to have walked with him, but he 
put me off." 

'' He has been walking with Austen," said M'Dougal ; 
^* I saw them come in together." 

"That he hasn't, then," said O'Grady; "at least, 
Cole may have been walking with Austen, but Austen 
hasn't been walking with him. Ay, ye may laugh, 
Sawney, but I know he hasn't, for I met him close to 
Bamsley Mill, walking with Holford." 

Cole, who had been paying but little heed to what 
was passing, started as he heard this. 

« With Holford ?" said M*Dougal ; "why, I saw old 
Holdforth come in, in a great hurry, long before Austen. 
It must have been before three o'clock; for I heard him 
tell Dick that he must not be interrupted by any one, 
as he had his sermon to finish, and it scarcely wanted 
two hours to Chapel." 

" I don't care for that," said O'Grady ; " I'll swear 
to it I saw Holford and Austen walking together, about 
half-past two, near Barnsley Mill. They were talking 
80 earnestly about something that they didn't notice 
me at all, though I passed quite close to them. They 
were saying something about us, I think ; at least, I 
am sure I heard Cole's name mentioned." 
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^Ah! I'to no doubt Ausien ma giving him some 
hinti for his seimon/' said Llojd, with a sneer ; ** don't 
joa think so, Smithers P" 

^ Well, if jou ask me/* replied Smithers, " I must 
sAj I think it was a singular coincidence that; he should 
hare heen talking to Holford just before that sermon, to 
which we have been treated this evening. I have more 
than once suspected that he talks to Holford about us. 
Depend on it, the discourse was meant for our benefit 
in general this evening, and Cole's in particular. 
Didn't jou say, Terence, jou heard him mention 
Cole's name ?" 

« Yes," said O'Gradj, " I am sure I heard Cole's name, 
but I don't know what he was saying about him." 

The conversation here took a different turn, and not 
long afterwards the boys went down to supper. They 
had no sooner left the room than Cole issued from his 
study, and walked straight to that of Austen. He was 
greatly excited by what be bad heard. He remembered 
Austen's heightened colour, and strange hesitation on 
the subject of the friend from whom he said he had 
just parted, and whose name he had avoided mention- 
ing. It was now evident that this friend was Mr. 
Holford, and that they had been talking about him. 
It was ako plain that the latter part of the tutor's 
sermon was written after his return home. If Smithers's 
conjecture was a mistake, why should Austen hesitate 
and conceal Mr. Holford's name ? If it was a true sur- 
mise, then he must believe, not only that he had been 
singled out as an object of special reprobation, but that 
his secrets had been betrayed to Mr. Holford, in order 
that he might make them a topic of public reproof and 
warning. His blood boiled at the notion of such 
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treacheiy: bat he would be just, and not condemn 
Austen unheard. It might be that his companions 
were mistaken : he would learn the truth from his own 
lips alone. 

He knocked at the door of Austen's study, and was 
admitted : the latter, like himself, not having yet gone 
down to supper. " Austen," he said, abruptly, " I wish 
to ask you whether the friend with whom you told me 
you had been walking to-day, before you met me, was 
Mr. Holford." 

"Yes," replied Austen, in a tone which indicated 
some embarrassment, and reddening as he spoke. 

" Why did you not say it was he when we met ? 
You do not answer. Well, then, I have another ques- 
tion to ask. Some fellows have said in my hearing that 
they heard you talking to him about me — ^is that 
true?" 

Austen's colour grew deeper as he answered, ^in a 
constrained voice, " Yes, if you insist upon knowing, 
something was said about you. But, Cole, do not go 
away," as he saw Cole move towards the door ; " it was 
nothing unkind, nothing unfriendly. Don't go away, 
Henry, please don't ; I want to tell you." 

Cole turned back. " I don't wish to be hasty or un* 
just ; but I know the kind of things which you tell 
Holford, and which you call neither ' unkind' nor * un* 
friendly.' I call them meddling and impertinent ; but, 
as I said, I wont be hasty in my opinion about thia 
matter. Will you tell me what you said to Holford 
about me ? I can then judge for myself. You can't 
refuse that, if there was nothing said that was really 
unlHendly. Will you tell me ?" 

« I cannot— but, Cole " 

p 
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" Thank you," said Cole, in his most freezing tone, as 
he left the room ; '' that is enough ; I don't want to 
hear anything more." 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE PBOPOSED MASQUEBADE. 

MoEE than a week had passed since the expedition to 
Pakyns's; and as nothing more had heen heard re- 
specting the keeper, the hoys had concluded, — somewhat 
liastily, it must he admitted, hut such is the nature of 
boys — that the whole affair had blown over. The reso- 
lution discussed by Smithers and Lloyd, relative to the 
exclusion of Austen from the room, had in consequence 
fallen to the ground ; and the latter was admitted to 
the coterie, much on the same terms as before. There 
was, in fact, so much to make him popular, in his cheer- 
ful good temper, his skill at boating and cricket, and 
his especial office of steersman to the crew — in which 
capacity he was acknowledged to stand unrivalled — that 
it would have been a hard matter to exile him for any 
length of time from the society which had become used 
to him. The only person between whom and him there 
remained a decided coolness, was Cole. Austen had 
made one or two attempts to soften his resentment, and 
explain, as far as he could, the circumstances which had 
caused it ; but they were met so coldly, that he felt it 
woidd be the wisest as well as the most dignified course 
to say nothing further on the subject, until he was in a 
position fully to prove the groundlessness of. his quon- 
dam friend's complaints. But there was no overt 
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quarrel between the two boys, nor any other evidence 
of the breach between them, than a shyness in address- 
ing each other, unless absolutely obliged. 

The reader may perhaps wonder that the other boys 
should so soon have forgotten Austen's offence against 
them, which at the time they had resented so bitterly* 
And perhaps they would not, after all, have done so, 
had it not been for a circumstance wliich went a long 
way to restore Austen to the favour he had forfeited. 
This was the arrival of a visitor, whose coming at this 
time of the year was always eagerly looked for. It has 
already been mentioned that the great and final rowing 
match of the season was about to take place; and uib- 
usual interest was taken in the contest this year, be- 
cause the crews of the two leading eight-oars were 
thought to be so evenly matched, that the most ex- 
perienced judges could not decide between them. The 
two boats in question belonged to Broughton's and 
Denton's boarding-houses ; which were the two largest 
in Halminster, containing nearly one half of the com- 
moners between them. For three or four years past 
the victory had rested with Denton's. Indeed, in most 
years even the second place had been held by the college 
eight, the Broughtonians being, in sporting phrase, 
" nowhere." They had never made a good show on the 
river since the season when Stapleford was their cap- 
tain ; which, the reader will remember, was the half- 
year when Cole and Austen had first come to Halminster, 
more than four years before. Year affcer year, when 
their former champion returned to visit the scene of 
his youthful triumphs, he had been sorely disturbed at 
the degeneracy of the modem race of Broughtonians ; 
who, instead of being the holders of the silver oars, as 
p2 
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of old, were rarely higher than third, and once had 
nmked as low as fourth at the Grand Begatta. On the 
occasion of this grievoos scandal, — ^which had heen in- 
curred in the year previous, when Howard's evil influ- 
ence was at its height, — Stapleford had gone so £Etr as to 
swear a great oath, like Achilles, that unless Broughton's 
did something to redeem itself next season, that should 
be the last time he woidd attend the B^^tta. This 
dreadful threat had simk deep into the minds of the 
Bronghtonians, and prohably had had something to do 
with the change which had taken place ; for Stapleford, 
one of the hest oars of the renowned Leander Club, and 
well known in the rowing world, was a personage of too 
much consequence not to be heeded. But whether 
this, or the departure of Howard and his Epicurean 
compeers, or the elevation of Pearson to the post of 
stroke, were the true cause of the improvement, there 
could be no doubt of its having been really effected. 
Not Broughton's only, but the whole school were aware 
that the eight-oar belonging to that house was not only 
far superior to any they had turned out for four years 
past, but that it was likely to imperil the supremacy of 
the renowned Denton's itself. 

It was no wonder, therefore, that the boys looked for 
the annual visit of the old Halminsters, and Stapleford 
among them, with peculiar interest this year ; and to- 
day they had been gratified, not only by the arrival of 
the great man, accompanied by Captain Jackson of 
the Eifles (the great patron of Denton's, as he of 
Broughton's), but also by his warm and decided ap- 
proval. Among the various merits of the Broughton 
crew, Stapleford had especially commended the stroke 
and the coxswain ; and Peardon and Austen accordingly 
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had greatly risen in general estimation. Warburton 
and M'Dougal, who had run along the towing-path by 
the side of the boats in company with the two veteran 
Halminsters, were eagerly questioned as to the exact 
words used by Stapleford in commending the crew 
generally, and individual members of it in particular. 

" It was just by Morris's Limes," said "Warburton, 
'^ that I first heard him talking about the eights. He and 
Jackson had stopped to see Denton's go by, and they 
were looking at that great monster Dobbs, who pulls 
No. 5 in it. Stapleford said that he and Stanley, 
who is as tall, though not near so stout, were two 
tough customers, but the others, some of 'em at all 
events, did not seem to assort well with them. ' It is 
lucky for you, Stapleford, that they don't,' says Jack- 
son ; ' but I think the stroke is a good 'im, and so are 
one or two others ; and all are a very fair average. I 
don't mind giving an even pound on them against 
Broughton's.' ' Done !' says Stapleford ; ' I'll take the 
bet before I see the other boat, if it is only for the 
honour of Broughton's.' Well, we stopped still where 
we were, and presently we heard shouting, and our 
own boat came round the point. Stapleford watched 
them with all his eyes as they laid it on hard all under 
the Limes. When they were well abreast of us, he 
turns round to Jackson, * I'll double that bet, if you like, 
Jackson.' * Very well,' says Jackson ; * I have no objec- 
tion.' He couldn't do less, you see, than stand up for his 
own boat, but I am pretty sure he would not have done 
it, if he could have helped it. After that, we ran along 
the bank by the side of our boat, and I was separated 
from Stapleford and Jackson too far for me to hear 
what they said." 
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** I can tell jon, though," said M1)oiigaI, ** for I was 
eloae to them for the hat quarter of a mile. He 
aereral times praised the stroke. * Capital, Pearson/ 
he add ; 'that is the thing ; knees well up, sharp for- 
ward, and quick on the feather.' He also said, I re- 
member, that bow and No. 5 (that's Smithers and 
Archer) pulled very well ; and once he turned round, 
and asked ' YSTho was the steerer P He has the lightest 
hand on the lines,' he says, * and puts the boat better 
along than any fellow I have seen out of London.' 
Some fellow said it was Austen. ' Oh, what my old 
prot^^F' he says; 'how he has grown! Well, I 
shall give him a pat on the back for his steering when 
I see him. We must have Pearson and him in the 
Zeander some day. They would do us credit, both of 
them.' " 

" I congratulate you two fellows," said Warburtou ; 
" Stapleford's praise is worth having. He hasn't given 
our boat too much of it of late years." 

Austen and Smithers coloured, and looked highly 
pleased at this tribute to their performances. 

"And what did he say about No. 7?" inquired 
Warburton, rather mischievously. " Did he say any- 
thing about him ?" 

"About No. 7? What, about O'Grady?" replied 
M'Dougal. " Oh, yes, he mentioned him ; but I should 
be sorry to repeat what he said, for fear of making 
Potatoes here conceited." 

"Out with it, ye villain," shouted O'Grady; "I'll 
not be made more conceited than the rest. Out with 
it, Mao," he repeated, seizing the Scotchman in hi» 
gripe ; " out with it, or I'll strangulate ye." 

" Will you promise to let me go at once if I tell 
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you P" said M*Dougal. " If you choose to listen to 
flattery, I can't help it, you know." 

" I promise to let you go the moment ye've told 
me." 

" Well, then, Terence, he watched you very closely 
for some time, and then he turned to me and said^ 
' Who's the lubber pulling No. 7 ? la it a cow or an 
Irishman ?' There, now, you promised to let me go, 
O'Grady." ^ 

O'Grady slowly relaxed his hold on the other's 
collar. " I'll be the death of ye some day, ye impu- 
dent vagabond," he said ; " ye know he didn't say any- 
thing of the kind. I heard him tell Pearson, when we 
got out at Garraway's that all his crew were good oars ; 
* one or two of them are first-rates,' he says, * but all are 
good.' So it's only your chaff. Master Mac ; and I'll 
pound ye into a canister of Scotch snuff, if I catch ye at 
it again." 

" There, Mac, that's enough for to-day," interposed 
Warburton, as M'Dougal was about to retaliate. ** Let 
us have peace for once in a way. You two are alwayi 
at it, hammer and tongs, all day. Is the day of the race 
settled yet, do you know, Austen ?" 

" Yes," said Austen ; " it was settled about half-an- 
hour ago. It is to be next Thursday." 

*^ Thursday ! that is sooner than was expected, is it 
not?" 

" Well, yes, it is ; nearly a week sooner. But Staple- 
ford is to be umpire, and he said he could not come 
conveniently after next week. So as the crews are liow 
all in good practice, they agreed to have it on Thurs* 
day." 

^'And where is the supper after the race to.be?'* 
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asked O'Gradj. " I suppose there will be one, as usual, 
this year/' ' 

" At Denton's, I take it for granted," said Cole. " It 
has always been usual for the winning boat of the last 
year to give it, and Denton's is head of the river at pre- 
sent, you know." 

"Ah, but I don't thi^k it will be there," returned 
O'Grady. " I heard Winter say something to Oldfield, 
which looked as though it were going to be in College." 

" Yes," said Austen, " you are right. It is to be 
in College this year. Denton's pay for it, but it is to be 
in the College Hall. The reason of that is, that the 
Collegers have' got up a masquerade for the race even- 
ing, and there would not be room for that at Den- 
ton's." 

" What fun !" exclaimed M'Dougal. " I should Uke 
to go myself. I wonder whether one could get a 
ticket P" 

" Oh, yes," said Austen ; " any of the crews of the 
boats, or any fifth-form fellow, who is in fancy dress, 
may have one by asking the head of his house for it. 
I heard that settled. Supper is to be laid for sixty, so 
there will be lots of room." 

"Hooroo!" said O'Grady, "that will be grand fun. 
Does Singleton know of it ?" 

"Yes," replied Austen ; "Oldfield went to him, and 
he gave leave ; on condition that nothing contrary to 
the rules should be brought in, and that all the fellows 
should be in bed by twelve." 

'^Singleton is a trump," said Cole; "I must say 
that. He always treats fellows like gentlemen, and 
doesn't make a bother about nothing." 

" Well," said Warburton, " for the matter of that, I 
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don't think Holford would }iaye refused to let us have 
it on the same condition, if we had asked him." 

" Suppose we do," suggested M'Dougal, " and have 
a dress rehearsal on Moudaj and Tuesday in the dining* 
hall here. That would be jolly fun, would it not P And 
I really think, as Warburton says, Holford would allow 
it, if he were asked." 

"We must ask Pearson first," said Warburton. 
" In fact, he must be the person to ask Holford. It 
wouldn't do for any one but the head of the house to 
go to the tutor about a matter like that." 

" Well, I dare say Pearson would go to him, if he was 
asked ; and I vote we do ask him," said M'Dougal. " I 
think it would be splendid fun. I have got a middy's 
uniform at home, dirk and all complete, that belonged 
to a fellow who afterwards went into his father's office, 
and didn't want it. He gave it to me, and it fits me 
like cobbler's wax." 

" And I could get a yeomanry uniform," said War- 
burton, " that belongs to my brother. He would lend 
it me, I know ; and you said you had a fancy dress, did 
you not, Austen ?'* 

" Yes," said Austen, " there was one made for me 
to go to a fancy ball in last winter. There was a ' Der 
Freischutz' quadrille, and I went as Kaspar. I have 
written home for it already." 

" Well, I haven't got one," said Smithers, " but I 
suppose one could get a dress here, couldn't one p" 

" What, in Halminster ?' said Cole. " Oh, yes, I 
have no doubt you could. There is a theatre, you 
know, and a fellow named Hopkins who supplies the 
dresses. He would sell, or let out one, I make no 
question. I shan't need to go to him, for I know my 
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father will lend me one of his Indian dresses, as he did 
for the ball Austen speaks of. But you, Lloyd, and 
Terence could get dominoes at his shop, sure enough." 

" We'll go up there to-morrow, Smithers, wont we,*' 
said O'Grady, "and pick out something spicy, I 
wonder what I will go as !" 

"An ancient Irish king," suggested Smithers. 

" Ay, to be sure ! as the O'Donoghue ! Long life 
to hin), though he is dead," shouted O'Grady. " Many 
thanks to ye, Smithers, for the suggestion. I'd make 
'em send me a proper dress from Galway — ^that's what 
I would, only there isn't time, to be sure." 

"You needn't trouble yourself to do that," said 
M'Dougal. " You could get the proper dress here easy 
enough." 

" Ay, indeed ? Where would I get it from ?" asked 
the unwary Irishman. 

" Why, you have nothing to do but to let your hair 
grow a foot long, and forget to comb it ; strip yourself 
naked, save and except a cat's skin, which you must tie 
round your waist ; stick a rusty knife in the same, and 
you have the costume complete." 

"Be quiet, Mac," said Cole, anxious to prevent 
another outbreak ; "there will be no difficulty about 
the dresses, Terence. I'll walk up to Hopkins's to- 
morrow. He knows me, and I am sure will be able to 
suit you, and Smithers, and Lloyd. What do you mean 
to be, Smithers ?" 

"Well," said Smithers, "I shall take a look at 
Hopkins's wardrobe, before I decide. Some sort of 
uniform I should like best." 

"And you, Lloyd?" said Cole. 
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" Oh, Llojd will go as Virginius, of course," inter- 
rupted the incorrigible Mac. " He will have a Eoman 
toga and tunic, flesh-coloured pants, and sandals, and a 
butcher's whittle. You'll be sure and remember the 
whittle, Lloyd, wont you ?" 

" Keep your impudence to yourself, you young ass,'* 
growled Lloyd, " or I'll give you something that will 
put a stopper on your joking for the rest of the half, I 
promise you." 

" Joking !" repeated M*Dougal ; " you mistake me, 
man. I am sure every one would expect you to go as 
Virginius. Would you not, now ?" he pursued, turning 
appealingly to the others, amidst a burst of laughter, 
which had the effect apparently of raising the wrath of 
Lloyd to boiling point. "Don't you remember the 
mingled pathos and spirit with which he delivered the 
passage, 'Forthwith Virginius led the maid a little 
space aside. To—' Hallo, man, you are not going to 
act it again now, are you ?" he added, as Lloyd, starting 
up, made a furious rush at his tormentor, which the 
latter skilfully evaded ; skimming twice round the table, 
and then vanishing out at the door. Lloyd darted afber 
him in blind haste, and the next minute the boys were 
heard rapidly descending the stairs ; Lloyd's loud 
threats of vengeance growing gradually fainter as they 
proceeded downwards. 

" What is the joke about Virginius ?" asked Austen, 
as the door slammed behind them. 

" Don't you know ?" said Warburton, still laughing ; 
" I thought every one knew the story. Oh, I forgot, 
by-the-bye, it happened at the June speeches the last 
week or so of the time, when you were over ^.t Msstfc* 
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stowe last gammer. Lloyd had just got into middle 
division of the fifth, and it was the first time that he 
had had to speak. Mac chose a speech out of Macanlay 
for him, and I helieve persuaded him that speaking was 
his especial forte. At all events, Lloyd got to think so, 
and used to spout Yirginius out to us almost every 
evening." 

" That must have heen rather trying, I should think,'* 
said Austen. 

" I helieve you, just," resumed Warburton. " That 
villain, Sawney, however, wasn't satisfied with that, but 
altered two passages of the poem in copying it out, 
and Bargee never discovered it. We used to stuff our 
pocket-handkerchiefs into our mouths when he came to 
the places, and we advised Sawney to tell him of it 
before speech day, or Humpy would be awfully savage. 
However, Mac wouldn't ; and when the day came, I'll 
be hanged if old Bargeedidn't come out with the blunders 
before them all." 

"What alterations had Mac made ?" asked Austen. 

" Why, the first of them was just at the beginning of 
his speech. In the third line of it the word * whittle* 
occurred — a butcher's knife, you know. Mac had 
copied it * victual,' and persuaded Lloyd that * whittle' 
was only a vulgar mode of pronunciation. I suppose 
' Bargee had seen victuals spelt ' wittles' in Dickens and 
I*unchy and that sort of thing, and believed him. Well, 
the speech day came, and there were a great lot of 
visitors. The Dean, and the Provost, and one or two 
of the Canons ; Lord Morestowe, Sir Henry Witham, 
the Mayor, and Dr. Greenway, and a lot of others. 
Presently it came to Bargee's turn, and he gets up and 
begins to spout no end — 
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''Forthwith yirginius led the maid a little space aside, 
To where the reeking shambles stood, piled up with horn 

and hide. 
Hard by a flesher on a block had laid his victuals down, 
Yirginius took the victuals up, and hid them in his gown. 

I saw several of the guests stick their heads down, and 
put their handkerchiefs to their mouths, and try as 
hard as they could to help laughing. Humps was so 
taken aback that he did not know what to saj. Lloyd 
looked what he was — ^perfectly unconscious of having 
made any mistake at all ; and I have no doubt Humpy 
wasn't sure that he had heard him rightlj. He reddened, 
however, up to the tips of his ears, and looked parti- 
cularly inclined to be savage. Thinks I, the steam is 
getting up, and if Lloyd comes out with the other 
mistake, there will be a blow-ilp, as sure as I am 
sitting here. I think Sawney saw it too, and would 
have stopped Lloyd and set him right about the second 
blunder, if he could, by reading out the passage rightly 
to him when he came to it. But it would have been 
impossible to make Bargee listen to anything. He was 
going on like blazes, fancying everybody was admiring 
him. Well, by-and-bye he got to the second place, 
where Appius offers ten thousand pounds of copper for 
Yirginius's head. Mac had copied it as if it had been 
* in coppers.* Bargee goes on at the top of his voice — 

"Then up jumped Appius Claudius, 'Seize him, — alive or dead — 
Ten thousand pounds m coppers to the man * 

He got no further. There was a general roar through 
the hall. The boys laughed fit to kill themselves, and 
the visitors were almost as bad. Even the old Dean 
couldn't help laughing out quite loud. Old Humps 
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burst out like thundet: and lightning. 'How dare 
youy sir P How dare you intrude your vulgar imper- 
tinence here, sir ? Stand down, and desire your name 
to be brought to me to-morrow ! The next go on !' " 

^ What a cool hand that Mac is, to be sure !" sidd 
Austen. '* And what became of Lloyd P" 

'^ He went to Campbell the next day and protested 
solemnly he didn't mean any harm, and thought it 
really was in the book as he had spoken it. It had 
been copied out wrong by mistake, he said. He didn't 
say it was Mac who had copied it, for Mac had contrived 
to persuade Lloyd that he had made a blunder himself, 
and besides had promised to do his verses till the end 
of the half." 

« And did Campbell let him off?" 

"Yes. I fancy Humps had suspected before that 
some one had been hoaxing Lloyd, and he was perhaps 
a little bit ashamed of the row he had made on speech 
day. So Bargee got off being flogged. But he was so 
badgered at the time about it, that any mention of it, 
and especially from Sawney, drives him half crazy." 

" Here they are again," said O'Grady, as the door 
opened and the two boys re-entered, apparently recon- 
ciled. " Well, Lloyd, I hope ye've larrupped him weU, 
and given him his due this time, anyways." 

"Many thanks. Potatoes," said M*Dougal, "but 
not this time, I am obliged to you. * No catchee no 
habbee,' as the niggers say." 

" Could not you catch him, Lloyd ?" asked Cole. 

" No, bother him," replied Lloyd. " I could as soon 
catch an. eel under water. I have let him off, on con- 
dition of his promising to do my latin theme next 
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week, and he was glad to accept the terms, weren't ye, 
Sawney f" 

" Ay, to he sore, the Latin theme next week," said 
M'Dougal, with a wink at Smithers, who fully appre- 
ciated the joke ; knowing that Dr. Camphell meant to 
give them some recitations next week to learn, instead 
of a theme, and had told the head hoy so that afternoon. 

" Well, then," said O'Grrady, as soon as the boys had 
again settled into their places, '^ it is agreed, is it, that 
we are to have the rehearsal in the hall here on Monday 
next?" 

" Better say Tuesday," said Austen ; " I don't 
think all of us could get our dresses by Monday. I 
could, but I don't suppose all the other fellows could 
manage it." 

"Well, Tuesday then," said O'Grady; "and at 
what time ? After supper, I suppose— will that do ?" 

"Stop a bit," said Cole; "we must ask Mother 
Broughton to let us have supper a little earlier, or we 
shall have no time before bedtime, and " 

" Stop a bit," added Warburton ; " Pearson has not 
been asked yet, and we can't have it without his leave,'* 

" Oh, pooh ! be easy," said O'Grady ; " they wont 
make any objection, to be sure. Cole, my good fellow, 
do ye go and ask Mrs. BroughtoD. 'Tis the ladies' 
man ye are, all the world knows ; and Warburton, do 
ye go and ask Pearson. Ye are his great favourite, 
and he wont refuse ye, I'll go bail for it." 

The two boys looked at one another. " I have no 
objection," said Cole ; " but I should like Pearson to 
be asked first ; more particularly because I think it most 
likely that he will speak to Holford. But ^Vit^TiV^ 
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hag given leave, I don*t mind going to Mrs. Brough- 
toh." 

" Ye're a trump, my boy," said O'Grady. " Come, 
Warburton, be off, there's a fine fellow ye are, and 
palaver Pearson. He'll be in a good humour just 
now, because of the glorification of his boat by tho 
old Halminsters, and will give leave as easy as a 
glove." 

" Pearson has got Archer to sup with him, I think,'* 
said M*Dougal. " At least, I am pretty sure I heard 
Mother Jenks say that her mistress had given him 
leave to have supper in his own room : and as we were 
coming upstairs just now, I saw the cloth and knives 
and forks being carried into his room, and some fellow 
went in at the same time," 

" Perhaps Pearson wont like being interrupted, if he 
has got a party," suggested Warburton. 

"Oh, he wont mind," said Smithers ; "he doesn't 
dislike fellows going to him about this kind of thing ; 
and besides, you are a particular favourite of his, you 
know." 

" Well," said Warburton, " I don't mind trying, at 
all events. I think, myself, he will most likely give 
leave ; and if he doesn't, why he can but say no. So 
here goes." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

peaeson's sttppeb paett. 

VVaebitetok desceuded the stairs and knocked at the 
door of one of the rooms on the first floor of the house. 
It was opened by a junior with the answer, " You can't 
come in now. Pearson has got some friends to supper.*' 
But as the light fell upon Warburton's face, he changed 
his tone. " Oh, is it you, Warburton ? Come in and 
help us, there is a good fellow ! Pearson has got 
supper in his room, and I have no one to assist me but 
Watts, and he is no use at all. You shall have a jolly 
supper afterwards on what is left, if you will stay and 
help." 

Warburton debated a moment, and then resolved to 
accept the invitation. He had been Pearson's fag 
before he got into the fifbh form, and still retained the 
same kind of liking for his old employment which a 
retired tradesman is said to do, when he comes down 
from his smart new stuccoed villa on market days, to 
«ee how business goes on. Moreover, he reflected that 
it would not be a bad opportunity of preferring his 
petition to Pearson, if he waited till after supper ; at 
which time both men and boys are generally believed 
to be in the best humour which their idiosyncrasies 
adroit of. And lastly, the savoury odours issuing from 
behind the screen, which separated the table from the 
door, were arguments in themselves not easy of refuta- 
tion. So he cast his fifth-form dignity to W\\i \xYcA>a^ 
and accepted B:jrIow's proposal. 
Q 
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Be was a little surprised on coming in sight of the 
supper party, to perceive that Pearson had — notonegaest 
onlj, as he had imagined — but three, and that Archer 
was not among them. Pearson, in fact, had the honour 
of entertaining Captain Jackson and Mr. Stapleford, as 
well as Armitage, the head boy of Denton's house. 
The two London visitors had contributed their contin- 
gent to the feast in the shape of some wine and ale 
sent from the White Hart — non JDiis invitis, however 
— ^not without the consent of Mr. Holford. Supper 
was just on the point of being served, when Warburton 
arrived, and his assistance therefore was called into 
immediate requisition. 

" Ha, Warburton !" said Pearson, as his eye lighted 
on him, "have you come, to help, or did you want to 
speak to me ?" 

" I did want to see you,'* replied Warburton, with 
some hesitation ; " I wanted to ask a favour of you ; 
but another time will do as well. I did not know how 
you were engaged." 

"To ask a favour of me, did you say?" returned 
Pearson. "What is it?" 

"Never mind what it is," interposed Armitage. 
" Don't let us talk about it just as supper is on the 
table. Put it off till we have done, Warburton, what- 
ever it may be. It will come more agreeably after 
supper than before." 

" Wise advice," said Stapleford, with a nod to War- 
burton, whom he recognised as Pearson's former fag ; 
" keep it till after supper, and then you will make it 
with ever}'' chance of success. * It is ill parleying,' as 
the Scotchman says, ' between a fou' man and a fast- 
ing.'" 
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The party took their places at the table, and began 
their supper. 

" Will there be many old Halminsters at the Grand 
Begatta, do you suppose ?" inquired Armitage of Cap- 
tain Jackson. " We have not had as many as usual this 
year to see the practising." 

^' I know of a good many fellows who mean to come. 
Hewit and Knowles, of ours ; Philips and Baker, of the 
Buffs ; and two or three barristers, have told me they 
mean to be there. Wasn't there some talk of your 
club bringing a boat down from London, Stapleford ? 
By your club, I mean the * Halme,' not the * Leander.' 
They would not deign to come, I suppose." 

" We mean to man the umpire's boat from our club, I 
believe," said Stapleford ; *' that is, with the help of a 
few recruits. By-the-bye, Jackson, that reminds me 
that you must take the stroke. I was to have been 
stroke, but they have made me umpire this year." 

" I have no objection in life," said Jackson. " Have 
you got the other seven oars ?" 

" I had not a day or two ago ; but yesterday an old 
Halminster called upon me, whotn I had not seen for 
years, and he agreed to take an oar. You must re- 
member him well, though he was rather before my time. 
Elmes his name is." 

" Elmes ?" said Jackson ; " what, William Charles 
Elmes — ^Wych Elms, as we used to call himP Oh, 
yes, I remember him perfectly, and a proper good 
oar he was. He pulled stroke in the race with 
Westonbury, the second year I was here, and a jolly 
sacking he gave them. I should like to know how the 
world has been going with him. I liavti^ t a^^xi est V«w\ 
of him for yean. Has he come into ttie i^mA'^ ^^^* 
Q2 
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pertj ? I rather think they have some in this neigh- 
bourhood, have they not ?" 

"Yes," said Stapleford; "their principal place is 
somewhere in Xoifolk ; but Dalbury Court, about six 
miles from here, belongs to them. I rather think 
Ehnes's father is still alive, and his son lives with him. 
By-the-bje, that puts me in mind, Pearson. Do any of 
your fellows here go out poaching, do you think f " 

Warburton started, and nearly let fall the dish he 
was carrying. 

" Poaching ?" asked Pearson. " What, our fellows ? 
No. 1 haven't heard of such a thing for years past. I 
remember when I first came, hearing that Gregsbury 
and his set used to do so. But since I have been here 
I have never heard of anything of the kind." 

" I remember Gregsbury well enough,'* said Staple- 
ford, ** and a proper snob ho was. But I was speaking 
of fellows now actually in the schooL" 

" Well, I don't think such a thing has occurred for 
the last five years," said Pearson. " What do you say, 
Armitage ?" 

" I never heard of anything of the kind," said Armi- 
tage ; " I don't believe it has entered any fellow's head, 
as Pearson says, for years past." 

" At any rate, then," continued Stapleford, "no fellow 
has been poaching over at Dalbury this autumn ?" 

" Certainly not," answered Pearson. " I think I can 
safely assure you of that." 

" Well, I told Elmes I was pretty sure it must be 

so," said Stapleford. "He came to my chambers in a 

great state of mind the day before yesterday, and told 

me that his favourite keeper had caught some fellows 

poaching in broad day «Ai T>?iUi\i\«^' \ ^xA Q\v\i^\xv^ ^^wi. 
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lenged, one of them let fly straight at him. In fact, 
the man, according to his own account, only escaped 
being shot by his foot happening to slip at the moment, 
so that he tumbled over. Elmes, it appeared, had put 
the matter into the hands of the police, and the detec* 
tive in charge of the job had been to him that morning 
to say, that he suspected some of the young gentlemen 
from Halminster College were concerned in the matter. 
He wanted to know what Mr. Elmes would wish to 
have done, if his suspicion should prove well founded." 

" Confound those police," exclaimed Pearson, " what 
business have they to lay it upon us ?" > 

" Wait a moment," resumed Stapleford. " Elmes 
came to me, having heard that I was an old Halmin- 
ster just called to the Bar. He thought that having 
left only a few years, I might be able to find out more^ 
easily than anyone else, the real truth of the mattei^i, 
I told him what I said just now, that I thought the 
thing unlikely ; but I was going down, I said, in the 
course of a couple of days to Halminster, and would, 
while I was there, make inquiries among the monitors, 
and find out through them the rights of the story, so 
iar as the boys were concerned." 

" Pearson," whispered Armitage, at this point of the 
conversation, "don't you think you had better send 
these juniors out of the room, \mtil we have done talking 
about this matter ? If the monitors are to inquire into 
it, the fellows had better know nothing about it 
beforehand ?" 

This suggestion was complied with, and Warburton 
and Barlow desired to wait outside, until they should 
a^n be sent for. The conversation was then t^^wxcl^. 

" In any case, I think it is very xmVVkA^ J^ ^acvi^ ^«:^ 
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tam JjK^san, ''thai anjof tlie fellows sbonld lui[?e sboi 
at iiie keeper. Thej m^t hare gone wiih guns into 
ihe presenres for a laik ; but shootmg at a keeper is a 
Teiy different kind of tlm^; and I can't think anj of 
abem ooold bare done that, mdess bj accident." 

'^ Just what I told Elmes," f>aid Styloid; ''and if 
it shoold torn oat that anj of the boys haTe been ofcr 
to Dalbiny for a lark, and played off some hoax on tiie 
keeper, or let off a gun accidentadly, Elmes woold be 
satisfied without following up the thing anj fortilier. 
It was shooting at his keeper that made him so 
8Kfa^." 

''IMd I hear you say," asked Armitage, ** that a de- 
tectiTchad been sent to Halminster about this bosi- 
ne«r 

"Yes," said Stapleford; "Elmes himself told me 
ao." 

''And he suspected that some of the fellows here 
were concerned in it, you say? Then I suppose he 
has been asking questions of the fellows, and probably 
of the masters too ?" 

" I didn't understand that from Elmes," replied Sta- 
pleford. " I rather fancied that no hint had been given 
to any of the College authorities. But I might be mis- 
taken. Why do you ask ?" 

" I think what you have told us may explain some- 
thing that puzzled me very much a day or two ago. 
I was going into Denton's just before lock-up, when a 
fellow who seemed to have been hanging about waiting 
for some one, came up to me, and asked me civilly 
enough if my name wasn't Armitage. I told him it 
was. * Mr. Richard Armitage, I think, if I aint mis- 
informed,' he adds. ' Xea,^ 1 b»^\^/ m^ xvaAxve la Richard, 
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my friend ; what do you happen to want with me ?' 
* Well, sir,' he says, * you don't happen to have lost 
nothing, do you P My mate and me has found some- 
thing out Dalbury way, as we thought might belong to 
you.' * No,* I said ; ' I had lost nothing that I knew 
of; what was it they had found ?' He didn't answer 
that, and seemed stupid, as if he didn't understand me ; 
but asked whether I knew of any other young gent 
whose name began with A, who had lost anything. I 
told him no, not that I had heard ; and then he wished 
me good evening. Archer told me that a fellow an- 
swering the same description had made the same in- 
quiry of him also. But what was the most suspicious 
thing was, that I saw him from my window, which 
looks towards the back of Broughton's — I saw him 
speak to Holford, who took him through his own private 
door into the rooms he occupies. I suppose the man 
must have been let out a different way, for I never saw 
him come out again." 

Stapleford listened with interest. ^'I make no 
doubt," he said, '* that was the detective in disguise ; 
but he would probably be careful to give no hint of the 
business he had in hand, until he had further instruc** 
tions. You see, he gave you none, nor Archer either, it 
appears ; and the chances are that he was equaUy guarded 
with Mr. Holford. No ; I think if you monitors can 
ferret out the real truth of the matter, no fuss will be 
made. Of course, if you should find that none of the 
boys have had any concern in the matter, there will be 
no reason why Elmes shouldn't prosecute his inquiries ; 
and if, on the other hand, you find that some of your 
fellows have been out larking, and didn't mean ainy 
harm to the keeper, Elmes will lake an a^c^ci^^ «b^ 
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there will be an end of it. But I should advise you to 
make a very close examination of every boy in the 
school, as soon as you conveniently can, and tell me the 
upshot." 

*• I have no objection, I am sure," said Pearson. ^* I 
suppose the head of each house had better ask all the 
fellows in it." 

"I don't think Hawke would agree to that," ob- 
served Armitage ; " he has a great idea of his rights as 
captain, and would not fancy having his share in the 
matter confined to his own house ; at which there are 
not more than five-and-twenty fellows at most." 

" Is Hawke a very fierce captain ?" inquired Jack- 
son. 

"Yes," said Pearson. "He is rather sharp with 
fellows, and more fond of laying into them with his 
stick than I like. But he has no right over Brough- 
ton's without my consent. I shan't let him thrash 
the fellows here, unless I see good reason." 

"Well, nor would I at Denton's," said Armitage, 
" for the matter of that. But, you see, Hawke may 
fairly say that a thing of this kind ought to be in- 
quired into by the monitors generally, as it concerns 
the whole school : and if any one of the head boys of the 
bouses should refuse to take his part, the whole thing 
would be rendered useless. I think myself a committee 
should first be formed of all the heads of the boarding* 
bouses, and Oldfield, of course, as captain of the Col- 
legers; and then some two or three chosen from them, to 
examine all the boys throughout the school. What do 
you think, Mr. Stapleford ?" 

** Well, I am inclined to believe you are right," re- 
pJied Stapleford. " It te^Al^ is imi^ortant that the truth 
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sliould be found out, and I think your plan the most 
likely to discover it." 

" Very well," said Pearson ; " I shall not object, un- 
less, as I said before, it comes to Hawke's thrashing 
fellows at this house with that whalebone of his ; and 
that I wont have at any price. But, Stapleford, when 
do you want an answer ? We must have a general 
meeting of the monitors the first thing, you see ; and 
every one of them must say whether he had, or had not, 
anything to do with this matter. If it should prove to 
have been one of them, he will, of course, make no diffi- 
culty in saying so, as Mr. Elmes has agreed to take an 
apology ; and that would be the shortest mode of hush- 
ing the thing up. In that case the matter would, I 
conclude, go no further." 

" Certainly not," said Stapleford. " Elmes distinctly 
pledged himself to me that he would drop all mention 
of it, if he was satisfied no injury was intended to his 
keeper, and an apology were made." 

" Exactly," said Pearson. " Well, then, you see, the 
monitors' meeting must be held before anything is said 
to any one else. Now, we can't have a meeting of 
them to-morrow, because it is a holiday, and two or 
three are going out for the day. In fact, we can't well 
have it until the afternoon of the next day, that is, 
Saturday. So that if a general inquiry should be 
necessary, that, again, can't take place till Monday. At 
least it can't be finished until that day, and very likely 
not before Tuesday. It takes a long time to go through 
the whole of the boarding-houses. I only mention 
this, not that I wish for delay, but to show you that 
the thing can't be done as quickly as you wish." 

"Well," said Stapleford, "what CMi'\,\i^,<i»5i'H». A. 
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chiefly wished the inquiry to be made as soon as pos* 
sible, because I heard from Elmes that Greenwood 
(that is the keeper) is furious about the matter, and bas- 
picked up the notion — I suppose from some hint of the 
detective's — that the Hahninster boys were concerned 
in the business ; and he ought to be told that he is mis* 
taken, if it is really a mistake. It would be awkward 
if he were to get into a row with any of them.'* 

'^ Well, we will engage to have an answer ready for 
you by Tuesday, if that will do," said Pearson. 

" That must do," said Stapleford. "I was to have been 
down here again on Wednesday. Elmes has asked me to 
stay at Dalbury with him during the Eegatta. But I can 
come down on Tuesday instead, and pass through Hal- 
minster on my way. I will see Mr. Elmes to-morrow, 
and tell him of the arrangement ; and I make no doubt 
he will consent to stay proceedings till then." 

" So be it," said Pearson ; " and now I suppose the 
juniors may come in again, and take away the supper. 
Here, Barlow, Warburton, come in. Take these things 
away. Barlow ; and Warburton, get us some hot water 
and sugar, and put the wine and glasses on the table, 
there's a good fellow. By-the-bye, Warburton, what 
was the favour you told us before supper you wanted 
to ask?" 

Warburton started as he heard the question. BEis 
attention had been so absorbed by the conversation 
which he had heard before he was sent out of the room, 
that he had entirely forgotten the original object of his 
visit to Pearson. He felt that the fellows on whose 
errand he had gone, would care very little about having 
a rehearsal of the masquerade, if they knew the awk* 
ivard scrape in which they weite likely to be involved. 
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In fact, he would have been glad to have backed out 
of the request altogether : bat he could not, on the spur 
of the moment, devise any means of doing so. 

" Favour ?" he said, hesitatingly. " Oh, yes, thank 
you, Pearson, there was something, but it is of no con- 
sequence now." 

" Of no consequence ?" returned Pearson ; " what 
made you come to ask for it, then ? Come, don't be 
afraid. Never mind these gentlemen. They wont ob- 
ject to anything you want, I daresay.*' 

"To be sure not," said Captain Jackson, good- 
naturedly. " On the contrary, I will promise to use 
my influence with Pearson, if it be anything lawful." 

"Out with it, Warburton," said Armitage, whose 
curiosity was a little excited. " We will all back you 
up, when we hear what it. is." 

Thus adjured, Warburfcon was obliged to speak. 
" We wanted to know if you had any objection — we 
were thinking — ^that is — of having — on Tuesday — ^that 
is, two days before the Eegatta, if you don't object—" 

" Tuesday is two days before the Regatta, I suppose^ 
whether I object or not," said Pearson, laughing. " But 
what is it you want to have on Tuesday ?" 

"Why, you know there is to be a masquerade in 
College on Thursday, after the race, we hear ; and we 
thought — that is, the fifth-form fellows in my room 
thought — that you could give us tickets — ^if we went in 
fancy dress, that is,"' 

" Oh, yes, to be sure ; I remember Oldfield told me 
they had got Singleton to let them have one, and I 
have sent for my uniform to go in. Well, Warburton, 
I believe from what Oldfield told me, you can have tbe 
tickets. But what has -that to do mVJa.Txxa^^^'^^'''* 
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" We thought it would be good firn to have a dress 
rehearsal in the hall here on Tuesday, if you didn't 
object," said Warburton. 

" What did you say ?*' interposed Stapleford. " A 
masquerade in the College-hall on Thursday evening ? 
I say, Jackson, you and I will go and see it, wont we ? 
That is, if they will admit us." 

"Oh, no doubt they will," said Armitage, "they 
will feel it a compliment. Besides, of course you will 
come to supper, and they are to sit down in character, 
BO you must come, and Captain Jackson too." 

" With all my heart," said Jackson. " You said, did 
you not, Pearson, the collegers had got Mr. Singleton's 
leave ?" 

" Yes," said Pearson ; " they could not well have 
had it without. But he never objects to anything of 
that kind on Regatta days. Last year there were private 
theatricals : but they could not have them again this 
time, as most of our best actors were gone. Singleton 
only insists that the rules about cigars, and wine, and 
spirits, and that sort of thing, shall not be broken, and 
that the lights should be put out by twelve. But other- 
wise he doesn't interfere with the fellows, and they take 
care not to make too much row." 

" Well," said Jackson, " that will be a different affair 
from the masquerade I recollect, when I was a boy here. 
The masters in those days were not told about that 
sort of thing, and would have been exceedingly astonished 
if they had been." 

"Was there a masquerade when you were here, 
Jackson ? I never remember hearing of it," said 
Stapleford. 

"I rather wonder at thait" said Jackson; "it 
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occurred about two years before I left, when I was in 
the fifth form ; but I suppose the tradition of these 
things is soon forgotten." 

"Tell us something about it," said Stapleford. 
" Where was it held ?" 

**In the large room at Denton's," said Jackson. 
" Our tutor was away from Halminster and Mrs. Denton 
had gone to bed. We bribed the servants to go to bed 
too, and know nothing about it. Any fellows from other 
houses were admitted, if they came in domino. I went 
as an Ancient Briton, I remember." 

" Avery simple costume, I should suppose," remarked 
Stapleford. 

"Well, certainly it was not a very elaborate one, 
nor, I believe, a very correct one." 

" I should think not," said Stapleford, drily. 

" I don't mean that it was not decent," rejoined Cap- 
tain Jackson, laughing, " but that it was not historically 
correct. I was dressed, I remember, in a sort of sheep- 
skin tunic, leather leggings, and blue buskins, a huge 
club, and a gilt torque round my neck." 

" Was it good fun f " asked Armitage. 

" We thought it capital fun. I remember one very 
amusing thing, at all events. Old TrafTord, who is now 
a popular preacher at the West End — you know him, 
I believe, don't you, Stapleford?" 

" Oh, very well," said Stapleford. " I sit under him 
now and then, and a very good preacher he is." 

" Well. I remember he appeared dressed as a flower 
girl. He was a smooth-faced slim fellow of sixteen or 
80, at that time, and was capitally got up. He was 
very nearly the cause of the whole thing bela^ C<iv«A 
out. He belonged, you know, toStmfeV* — ^^Xv^VwsaRi 
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of which HMster is captain, md which is directlj op> 
podte to the hack of the Head Master's house. Old 
JeDkins*s bedroom used to look out that way." 

** At, to be sure,*' said Aimitage; " what is Hodaon'i 
house now, is it not r" 

"I believe it is," said Jackson. "Anv how, the 
house was in that position that it could be seen from 
the Head Haster's bedroom. Well, we broke up abooi 
one o'clock or half-past, and Tiafibrd was one of the 
last — ^the very last, I believe, to go. I suppose some 
of the other fellows had made some noise in going home, 
and had disturbed old Jenkins in his sleep. At all 
events, he heard something, and got up to se^ what 
was the matter. Of course all the doors had long heea 
fastened, and Trafibrd had to get out of window. WeD, 
old Jenkins stared and could hardly believe his eyes as 
he saw a smartly dressed young female emerge, legs 
first, from one of the ground floor casements of Denton's 
boarding-house, and jump down into the quadrangle. 
Up went his window. * Hallo, young woman, who are 
you, and what are you doing there ?' Trafibrd, who 
had fiorgotten his strange attire, ran as hard as he 
could to his own boarding-house, and to Jenkins's still 
greater amazement, scrambled through a window into 
Smith's after the same unladylike fashion in which she 
had scrambled out of Denton's. Trafibrd gave the alarm, 
and in five minutes all the dresses were stewed away 
and everybody was in bed. In five minutes more Jenkins 
came down half dressed, and turned the whole house 
tepsy-turvy. He had every room carefully searched, 
servants' and all ; and was more than half disposed te 
make Mrs. Smith herself turn out, that her room might 
be examined as well as the others. But he could not 
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find out the slightest clue to the affair, and I verily 
believe at last thought he must have been dreaming. 
I sometimes wonder whether Traffbrd, who has got him 
now as a parishioner, has ever told him the true version 
of the transaction." 

".The masquerade was never found out, then ?" said 
Armitage. 

" Never," said Jackson ; " though I don't suppose 
there would have been any very serious row if it had 
been. There was no great harm done. I think the 
masters much wiser in allowing that kind of thing 
within harmless limit." 

" Yes," said Pearson, "that is quite Holford's prin- 
ciple here. And, by-the-bye, that reminds me, War- 
burton, that I did not give you any answer to what 
you asked me. I don't see any objection myself to 
your having the rehearsal, and I don't think Holford 
will forbid it. But I must speak to him about it, before 
I can give leave. I shall see him to-morrow or Satur- 
day, and I will tell you what he says." 

" And, I say, youngster," said Armitage, " it is as 
well to give you a caution about the other matter. I 
don't know how much you heard before you left the 
room, but you must just hold your tongue about it, 
whether it was much or little." 

" What did you hear, Warburton ?" inquired Pear- 
son. " It is the best way to ask that." 

Warburton coloured and hesitated. " I heard some- 
thing about a party going out poaching, and shooting 
some one," he said. 

" Yes ; and it has been suspected that some fellows 
here were concerned in it. Well, now I trust you^ 
Warburton, not to say on^ ByWsSAe «Joo\3L\»^^^TCia50^<«t^ 
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until I give you leave. It was not intended that you 
should have heard of it, and therefore you would be 
bound, on that ground alone, to keep it secret." 

'' And if you do talk about it, I promise you Hawke 
will be down upon you rather sharper than you will 
like," added Armitage. 

" Never mind him," said Pearson ; " if Warburtonsays 
that he wont, I know he wont. So give us your pro- 
mise, Warburton, and then you can go." 

" I do promise," said Warburton, and availing himself 
of Pearson's permission, he lefb the room. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE PAKIO. 

WAEsrETOK was sorely puzzled when he found himself 
fairly quit of Pearson and the others, as to what course 
he should adopt with regard to what he had heard. He 
knew that Smithers and O'Grady would expect him to 
tell them as a matter of course, maugre the promise he 
had given. If it should come out afterwards that he 
had known what was likely to happen, and yet had 
given them no hint thereof, they would be very indig-> 
nant. They would say he might have told them in 
confidence, and bound them over to secrecy, which they 
would have observed ; but to withhold from them all 
opportunity of devising means of getting out of the 
scrape was very unfriendly and ill-natured, or, to use a 
strong expression among boys, it was " sneaking." By 
the way, I take it this word " sneaking" carries the same 
sort of weight with boys, which the word " niddering" 
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used to have with our Saxon ancestors. We are told 
by Sir Walter Scott that the usurper William suc- 
ceeded in obliging a large number of the unfortunate 
race, whom he had conquered and oppressed, to enlist 
eyery year in his army, by simply threatening to call 
them "niddering" if they refused. Strange as this 
may seem to us, it has its parallel in school-life, where 
many and many a boy has been induced to do what he 
disapproved, and perhaps even detested in his heart, 
solely through fear of being called " sneaking" by some 
one, who stood very much in the same relation to him 
which William bore to the defeated Saxons. Warbur- 
ton was a boy in whom this kind of feeling was very 
strong. His ideas on such subjects were largely 
leavened with what may be called the schoolboy's grand 
moral principle — viz., " stand up for your schoolfellows 
through thick and thin ; first and chiefest against the 
masters, and afber them against all mankind." A 
schoolboy's conscience in matters like these would form 
a curious subject of metaphysical inquiry. We read of 
bands of free companions in the Middle Ages who pro* 
fessed '' to maintain peace with God, and war with all th6 
world;" and no one who reads their history can doubt 
that they observed the latter half at least of this resolu- 
tion with most conscientious fidelity. There appears to 
be ofbentimes much such another federation among 
schoolboys, who bind themselves to speak the truth to 
one another; but, should occasion require, to hoodwink 
and mislead all mankind beside. Nor will any one who 
knows them intimately, deny that this obligation is often 
obeyed as implicitly, as ever their bond of xmion was 
by the robber chivalry of Alsace or the Rhine. 

Warburton^ we have said, was a boy ^Wi ^Ylotcl \^ks& 

B 
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species of unwritten law was very potent ; and probabl 
he would have allowed it to override the promise he hi 
given, if there had not heen counterhalancing consider; 
tions. But there were these. The promise had bee 
given, not to one of the masters, hut to Pearson. Pea: 
son was one of the hoys ; and moreover, a boy who ha 
been very kind to Warburton, and towards whom I 
felt kindly. If O'Grady and Smithers, on the on 
hand, would be hurt by his holding his tongue o 
the subject of the approaching investigation. Pea] 
son, on the other, might be equally hurt by hes 
ing that he had not held it. Of the two, he wool 
rather offend his roomfellows than Pearson. 1 
confess the truth also, the vision of Hawke and h 
thick stick, which Armitage had adroitly conjured u] 
was a strong argument, though its force was not open] 
acknowledged ; and it would have probably turned tl 
scale in favour of silence, even had it been otherwii 
doubtful. On his return to Cole's room, therefor 
Warburton contented himself with informing his con 
panions that Pearson himself saw no objection to the: 
having their^proposed rehearsal, and did not think Ho 
ford would refuse leave. He had promised to see th 
latter, and speak to him on the subject; meanwhi] 
their arrangements with reference to it, such as pre 
viding the dresses, &c., might go on without interruj 
tion. This was all that Warburton thought fit t 
communicate. It must be allowed that he felt som 
compunction, as he saw the boys throw themselve 
heart and soul into the preparations for the entertaiii 
ment, entirely unconscious of the troubles impending ovc 
them. The eager excitement consequent on the arrive 
of every new dress \ \Jafe «^\i^\a»^^, «cck.d criticism, an< 
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exaberant mirth which was elicited every time one of 
them was tried on, struck him much in the same way 
in which we may suppx)se (to compare small things with 
great) the festivities of the Trojans after the departure 
of the Greeks struck Cassandra, when she foreknew how 
soon it would all be turned into terror and lamenta- 
tion. But Warbiuton was wiser than Cassandra, and 
held his peace, and the fun went on with no ill-omened 
predictions to ihterrupt it. 

Early, however, on the Sunday morning, vague 
rumours began to be circulated in the little world of 
Halminster, which grew more definite, and more alarm- 
ing in proportion to their definiteness, as the day 
advanced. While the boys were waiting in the 
quadrangle before proceeding to the morning ser- 
vice at the Cathedral, the story current was, that a 
gamekeeper had been murdered at Dalbury ; and Tom 
Dakyns was believed to be the person by whom he had 
been shot. About dinner-time this rumour was some- 
what modified. The keeper was not killed, but dan- 
gerously wounded. He had been brought into the Hal- 
minster Hospital by Mr. Elmes's orders. Mr. Elmes 
himself, and two other magistrates, had been sitting at 
the White Hart to investigate the affair, and they had 
ordered Bill Holmes, as well as Dakyns, to be arrested 
on suspicion. Before evening Chapel another, and an 
amended version was in circulation. The keeper was 
not seriously injured ; and the offender had been disco- 
vered to be neither Dakyns nor Holmes, but one of the 
Halminster monitors — some said Hawke, and some 
Pearson : but all agreed that the police had accused one 
or the other, and that high words had passed bei^^^ 
the two xnonitorS; because the g\nlty ipatVj \sAji x^^cas*^ 
b2 
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to give himself up to justice. Finally, ramour, a 
suming at last real and substantial shape, like the gen 
when released from the copper vessel in the Arabii 
Nights, affirmed that the perpetrator of the outra( 
was still unknown: but that suspicion had lighted < 
some of the Halminster boys, and the monitors hi 
undertaken to make a searching inquiry among thei 
with a view to the detection of the culprits. 

This last report was the topic of conversation at tl 
supper tables of the various boarding-houses; but 
wanted more than an hour of supper-time, when Wa 
burton and Austen came out of Pearson's room, boi 
looking very grave and anxious. Warburton was aboi 
to open the door of Cole's room, when his compaiu< 
stopped him. " Will you be so kind," he said, " as 1 
tell Cole, that I want very much to speak to him in n: 
room, and take care the other fellows don't hear you i 
Warburton promised to do so, and a minute or tv 
afterwards Cole joined him. 

We have said little about Cole since the day of M 
Holford's sermon ; but the reader must not therefo: 
infer that nothing of interest had occurred in coi 
nexion with him. He had been very restless and ui 
comfortable since that time. The discovery of what 1 
had supposed to be Austen's treachery and unwarran 
able meddling, had roused a bitter feeling of resentmei 
against him ; and the fact of his having been, as h 
supposed, deliberately . selected as a mark for publi 
reprobation, had set him against Mr. Holford also— a 
far, at least, that is, that he felt he could not go to hii 
for instruction and comfort, as he had intended. But a 
the same time, however indignant he might feel wit 
individuals, tTia^i c.o\i!L^ licA. Ci\i^s:i^<i Ivis convictioji o: 
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the subject of his own oflTence, or stifle his self-accusa- 
tion. It was not Mr. Holford personally, but his argu- 
ments and eloquence, which had brought home to him 
his sin in God's sight; and nothing Mr. Holford might 
subsequently do, could affect that matter. When the first 
outbreak of wounded pride had settled down, so that 
his mind reverted to its previous state, he had almost 
resolved to go the next day to Dr. Campbell, and dis- 
close what was pressing so sorely on his mind. But 
the glow of feeling had now in a great measure passed 
away, and such a step appeared very different in his 
cooler moments from what it had seemed to the keen 
sensibilities of his newly-awakened conscience. Every 
day that was allowed to elapse without the execution of 
the design rendered it more difficult, until at last it had 
been tacitly abandoned. All that now remained of the 
burning spirit of self-condemnation and devotion, which 
had seemed on that memorable Sunday evening to trans- 
form his whole moral being, existed in the sliape of a 
simple resolution to shun for the future the compro- 
mises and tamperings with truth, which had made him 
feel so degraded and guilty in his own eyes. He hoped 
that the adventure in Mr. Elmes's grounds was now 
entirely hushed up ; and for the future, he had made up 
his mind that he would never again place himself in a 
position, where he must either deny the truth, or reveal 
what he would wish to keep secret. This was a wise 
resolve, but he was not to be allowed to escape so easily 
from the toils wherein he had entangled himself. 

He was sitting alone in his study, low-spirited, and 
with a sense of something uncomfortable hanging over 
him, which he could not shake off, when Warbur^'^ 
entered, and delivered Austen's meaa«k:ge. lEL^ xorafcX*^ 
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comply with it, with some surprise, and a half-con- 
cealed hope, that Austen meant to offer some explana- 
tion of the affair of Mr. Holford's sermon, and ask him 
to he friends again. He longed for this secretly with 
all his heart ; but his proud temper caused this feeling 
to produce outwardly no other effect than that of in- 
creased ungraciousness in his manner. 

" Cole," said Austen, in a constrained voice, as he 
entered, "I have something to tell you, which yon 
ought, I think, to know. Do you mind staying and 
talking to me about it here P M'Dougal has gone to 
Holford's confirmation lecture, and the other fellows are 
all in your room, so we shall be quite alone." 

"I am willing to stay, if 3'^ou wish it," answered 
Cole, shortly. 

" I have just been with Pearson," said Austen, with 
more hesitation than before, for Cole's tone struck him 
painfully ; " and he has told me about — about the 
monitors' meeting yesterday." 

Cole made no remark, and Austen went on. " I am 
afraid there is no doubt that they mean to put the ques- 
tion directly to every fellow in the school — Pearson, in 
fact, told me as much. The sixth have all already an- 
swered it" — he paused. 

" I don't know what question you mean, or what you 
are talking about," said Cole, feeling it necessary to say 
something. 

" Have you heard nothing about the monitors' meet- 
ing yesterday ?" inquired Austen. 

" Nothing," said Cole ; " I have not seen any one to 
talk to all day." 

" Why, somehow or other — for I do not quite know 
how — the sixth have got hold of that unlucky business in 
i Dalbury Park ; — about the keeper, you know." 
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Cole did know, only too well. This, then, was what 
had heen impending over him — the just penalty, as his 
conscience suggested, of his persistence in concealment. 
He had felt sure that something untoward was going to 
happen, hut he would rather it had heen anything than 
this ; and further, he wished that it had been any other 
person than Austen who told him of it. 

^^ Haven't you done with that business yet P" he asked, 
abruptly. 

" Haven't J done with it ?" said Austen. " I am sure 
I wish, with all my heart, that I had done with it, and 
you too. It was not 1 who— " He was going to say 
that it was not he who had desired to bring forward the 
matter again, but Cole interrupted him, more petulantly 
than before. 

" Oh, no ! it was not you who were to blame ! I know 
that. Well, what do you wish to say to me about it ?'^ 

" Only this," replied Austen ; " I hope you will not 
think, Henry, that I mean to presume, or to take upon 
myself '* 

" There, never mind that," said Cole ; " go on." 

" Well," continued Austen, colouring painfully, " I 
want to advise you, if you will let me — pray don't be 
angry — to advise you to go at once, and to tell every- 
thing to—" He paused a moment. 

" To Holford, I suppose ?" said Cole, finishing the 
sentence for him. 

" No, not to Holford," rejoined Austen, rather 
warmly, for his temper, naturally impetuous, was a 
good deal tried by Cole's continued ungraciousness ; " I 
meant to Pearson. From what he has been telling 
me " 

" What, you have been discussmg tcv;j swas «sA ^at\ir 
comings with him also, have yo\x?^^ cna^ C^^^ni^V^ 
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had now worked himself into a thorough fit of ill- 
humour — which was, in a great measure, provoked by i 
sense of his own injustice — ^**now, I just wish you t( 
take notice of this, that I don't want to have yoi 
meddling and fussing yourself with my afiBEurs, and ask- 
ing people to come and give me good advice, and al 
that kind of thing. If you choose to hetray my secr^ 
and get my share in this matter found out, you may 
but I wont have you doing it imder the pretence oi 
friendship ; indeed " 

" That is enough," said Austen, getting up ; " we had 
better stop this, for both our sakes. By-and-bye, per 
haps, you will find out that I have never betrayed you 
and never^'will. But we had better say no mon 
about it.'* 

• "|With all my heart," said Cole, as he, too, got uj 
and moved towards the door ; " I do not wish to saj 
anything more on the subject." 

Meanwhile, the consternation of the other occupants 
of Cole's room, as the rumours which had been fly 
ingH about began to assume the form of likelihood 
may easily be conceived. If the aflfair had been de 
tected immediately after its occurrence, and by th< 
masters, the boys would, of course, have been sharplj 
punished. A severe flogging and a long imposition 
or perhaps confinement within the school gates foi 
several weeks, would probably have been the penalty 
but there the matter would then have ended. Now 
however, their case was rendered considerably worse bj 
the falsehoods told to Dr. Campbell, and by Lloyd't 
pretended illness. These must needs come to light i 
the offenders should be discovered; and the Heac 
Master was always loused to greater indignation bj 
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deodit of that kind, than by more daring breaches of the 
rules. But the most unpleasant feature of the case was 
the fact of the sixth form having taken the matter up. 
They would no doubt deal with it as a setting at nought 
of their authority, and punish it themselves. This was 
a very different matter from the punishment which the 
masters would inflict. 

'* Intererit znaltom, Davusne flagellet, an heros." 

It was one thing to be flogged by Dr. Campbell, and 
another to be beaten by Hawke. It was one thing for 
fellows to be whipped with a birch rod, and another to 
be thrashed with a whalebone or an ash stick : one thing 
to receive half-a-dozen or so of sharp cuts that would 
sting for the time, and cause little further inconvenience ; 
and another for them to have their coats cut to pieces 
on their backs, and the backs themselves one mass of 
sores and bruises which would not heal for a fortnight. 
It was not very long before that Hawke had admi- 
nistered one of his judicial thrashings to a big junior, 
who had committed the enormity of entering the 
monitors' library with his hat on; and its stern 
severity had struck the same kind of awe into the 
school, which we may imagine the revolted Poles 
to have felt when they saw Prince Gortschakoff's 
terrible threat carried into effect, and comrade after 
comrade fall dead under the knout for refusing to enter 
the Bussian service. Forty stripes, not even remitting 
one, in accordance with Mosaic mercy, did Hawke inflict 
on the broad shoulders of the Bed Bepublican who had 
omitted to doff his hat within the sacred precincts of 
the sixth-form library ; and forty stripes administered 
by a tall muscular boy, with a stoxit "w^ivaXs^wwi^ x^^^^Jt^ 
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enough to daunt the spirit of even an English 8cho(d'* 
boy. Anyhow, the anticipation of them was exceedingly 
unwelcome to our young friends ; and when Warburton 
entered the room, on his return from Pearson's study, 
he found his companions too busy with the subject to 
pay much heed to the information he brought — viz., 
that Holford would allow the rehearsal on Tuesday to 
take place. The boys were not only alarmed at the 
position in which they stood ; but were strongly isr 
clined to quarrel with one another — each being much 
more keenly alive to the faults committed by his neigh* 
hour in the transaction, than to his own. 

*^ What an awful nuisance this is," exclaimed Lloyd ; 
" I wish you had been at the bottom of the sea, Smi- 
thers, before you persuaded me to join that party of 
yours !" 

" Jfy party, and /persuaded you !" returned Smithers ; 
<* you were willing enough to join the paiiiy without 
any persuasion, I think ; and as for its being my party, 
it wasn't mine ; it was 0' Grady who proposed it, 
not I." 

"I didn't propose it," exclaimed O'Grady, angrily ; 
" don't try to put your doings off on me." 

" You proposed the wager that led to it," said 
Smithers ; " and as for the suggestion when we were at 
Morestowe — that you should go over andhave the match 
iat Dakyns's — that came from Lloyd, as I recollect quite 
well." 

" You had proposed that we should go to Dakyns's 
yourself," retorted Lloyd, " before I said anything about 
the match ; besides, it wasn't the match that did any 
harm, it was that stupid nonsense of firing when we 
were in the preserves tVvat did tVv^ mkelvv^f. If O'Grady 
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hadn't chosen to shoot that rahbit, nothing of this fuss 
would have happened." 

" It is very well to try and turn it off upon me," cried 
O'Grady, " but ye know ye provoked me into firing, 
or I should not have done it ; and after all, it was Cole's 
confounded awkwardness in letting off his gun at the 
keeper that has caused the row." 

The blame having been tossed about m this manner, 
until it had lighted on the shoulders of some one who 
was not present to defend himself, was allowed comfort- 
ably to remain there ; and something like peace might 
have been restored, if it had not chanced that at this 
moment the door opened, and Cole himself entered. 

His interview with Austen, it will readily be believed, 
had not contributed to render his frame of mind more 
amiable, neither was the sight of his three accomplices 
in the affair which had been the source of all his self- 
reproach, likely to have that effect. The latter, how- 
ever, were too full of their own disquietude to notice 
his. 

" Well, Cole," said O'Grady, « here is a nice busi- 
ness. The monitors are going to ask all the fellows to- 
morrow or Tuesday — Warburton is not sure which — 
whether they have been to Dakyns's pubUc-house 
through the Dalbury woods, or have fiired off guns in 
the Dalbury preserves. Of course we don't know the 
exact words of the questions they will put, but it will 
be something of that kind." 

" It doesn't much signify what the words are," said 
Smithers ; " they have got hold of all the facts of the 
case, and they will be sure to put the questions so as to 
catch us." 

" That is," said O'Grady, " 8up\>osvii^ 'w^ ^^v>^^\k> 
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be caught ; but there go two words to that bargain. 
They have uo kind of proof against us." 

" Very true," replied Smithers ; " I think for my part 
that it is quite our own fault if we are caught. Whafc 
do you think, Cole ?" 

" If you ask me," replied Cole, " I must say plainly 
I think the best way will be to tell everything." 

"Tell everything?" exclaimed O'Grady; "what 
should we do that for ? They could but find us out, if 
the worst came to the worst." 

" We should be thrashed into a jelly by Hawke," 
«aid Smithers. 

"And perhaps expelled afterwards," su^ested 
Lloyd. 

" I do not think either of those things would happen," 
replied Cole. " If we were to go and tell Pearson, I 
don't think he would lick us. Anyhow he wouldn't let 
Hawke lick us. And if the monitors settle the matter 
themselves, as it seems they mean to do, it wouldn't 
oome before the masters, and there would be no one to 
expel us." 

" I doubt whether Pearson could prevent Hawke 
from licking us," said Smithers. 

" He shouldn't lick me as he did Hatfield the other 
day," said O'Grady, doubling his huge fist ; " if he 
tried that on with me, I would give him as good as he 
brought." 

" That's nonsense," said Smithers. " In the first 
place, even if you were a match for Hawke, which I 
should doubt, all the sixth would be upon you ; and in 
the second, the Doctor would expel you for striking a 
monitor." 

"I shouldn't case \i \s& ^n^s to exigel me," said 
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O'Grady. " I am pretty well sick of this place, and 
would leave it as soon as not." 

"That may be your feeling," said Cole, "but others 
may think differently. For my part I would rather^be 
thrashed than expelled." 

"And I, for my part," said Smithers, " would rather 
be neither thrashed nor expelled ; and we shall be one 
or the other, if we follow your advice and tell of our- 
selves. I vote we deny the whole thing." 

" I am not going to tell lies," said Cole, curtly. 

" Tell lies ? Well, that is rather good, isn't it now, 
after what ye were saying yourself only the other 
night ?" said O'Grady. 

" Yes," said Warburton, " you must certainly have 
forgotten. Cole, your argument with Austen. Why, 
you said, I remember, that if any one asked a fellow 
a question which would criminate him, he was quite 
justified in answering it contrary to the fact ; and you 
were very angry with Austen for saying otherwise." 

" I may have altered my mind on the subject since 
then," returned Cole. " Anyhow, I mean to say now, 
that I would rather take a thrashing, than tell lies about 
this business." 

"Bather a sudden conversion, I think," said Lloyd, 
with a sneer. 

" I don't care about his conversion," said Smithers ; 
" he may have become a regular psalm-singer for any- 
thing I care. But I protest against his betraying us 
in consequence of his conversion." 

"Do not be afraid," said Cole, rather scornfully. 
" I may perhaps betray myself, but I shall not betray 
you." 

"You canH do one without doing. t\i^ q>^<^tV ^<«A 
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Smithers ; ^^ they know that there was a party of at 
least dve, because we went in a four-oar. If they find 
out that you were one, they will guess at once that 
the other fellows in your room were there also ; because 
everybody knows we are almost always together. That 
will set them on our track ; and then the story about 
Mac not having found us during lock-up, when Camp- 
bell sent for us, will be brought up again, and we shidl 
be nabbed as sure as possible." 

" Yes, and remember. Cole," said Lloyd, " that 
Smithers, Austen, and myself had nothing to do with 
the firing. It would be very hard if we who did not in 
any way cause the mischief, should get into a row 
through you, who did cause it." 

"And besides," added O'Grady, "it was ye who 
shot at the keeper — I don't mean intentionally — ^but it 
was ye who shot at him ; and if it had not been for 
that, there would have been no row at all. So I'll ask 
ye, whether it would be honourable for ye first of all 
to get four fellows into a scrape, who are willing to 
stand by ye ; and then to turn round and betray them. 
You boast a good deal, my lad, about acting honour- 
ably on all occasions. We've all heard ye pretty often. 
But for ray part I don't call this honourable at all, at 
all, but very mean and sneaking, and that's my plain 
mind on the subject." 

" Well," said Cole, " if you insist upon it, I will say 
what you require ; but I promise you it will be the last 
time that I will have anything to do with a matter of 
this kind." 

" It will be time to talk of anything else, when we 
are well through this mess," said Smithers, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE INQUIET. 

" Well, Hawke," said Pearson, late on the afternoon 
of Monday, as the Captain of the school entered his 
room, accompanied hj Oldfield and Myers, the two 
other monitors appointed hy the Sixth to investigate 
the mystery of the poaching party at Dalbury, — " well, 
Hawke, have you found out anything about this busi- 
ness?" 

" Nothing at all," replied Hawke ; " either the culprit 
belongs to this house, or no fellow in the ^hool has had 
anything to do with it." 

" Or else," suggested Oldfield, "there are some des- 
perate liars among the fellows." 

" I don't think that is the case," said Myers ; " not 
in the ^ present instance, at all events. The fellows 
really seemed to know nothing about it. At all events, 
we have not discovered the slightest clue to anything 
connected with it; which I think we must have done, 
if any of the fellows had known about it." 

" By the way," said Pearson, " that puts me in mind 
of what occurred to me on Saturday after our meeting. 
Did the police say whether they had got any informa- 
tion out of Dakyns, or any of the boat-builders P I 
take it for granted that they had made inquiries of 
them." 

" Yes," said Hawke, " the detective told me he had 
tried them all, but they all were wide awake and wouldn't 
tell, or else they really knew nothing. D«Lk5\»x^\£kKiSL* 
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bered some chaps coming over to his house, and having 
a shot at his pigeons ; hut he took no account of tham, 
and wouldn't know them again. The boatbuilders say 
that so many four-oars went out that day, that ihej 
can't speak positively ; and besides, we don't know fimn 
what -yard the particular boat was hired, in whick the 
poaching party went. Bill Holmes sticks to his stor/ 
about the Londoners, and there is nothing to contrft* 
diet him. I rather fancy none of them would be over- 
willing to tell anything against the fellows, as it mig^t 
ruin them if they did ; but stiU there is no proof that 
they know anything." 

" Well, and another thing," said Pearson ; " does the 
keeper himself say he should know the feUow who shot 
at him if he saw him again ?" 

" He says there is one of the party whom he could 
swear to, if he should fall in with him ; but he doesn't 
know whether it is the same who let fly at him." 

" Why didn't Mr. Elmes bring him over with him, to 
see if he could identify the one he knows among the 
fellows here ?" asked Pearson. 

"Well, I asked that," said Hawke; "but you see 
neither he nor Stapleford wish any public fuss to be 
made, if it should turn out that it was some of our fel- 
lows out on a lark; and he thought sending the 
keeper here would make no end of talk. He wants 
the thing to be inquired into as privately as possible, 
and that is why he has set us to do it." 

" Well, then, the best thing we can do is to go or 
with it at once," said Pearson, " and have the fellows 
in ; for it only wants a few minutes of six now. Wo 
will begin with No. I. on the top story, and go on in 
regular order to the last •, that is, to Austen's room, 
jon know, — ^No. XXII. oi^ ^i\i^ %«a\^\axi^v5\^r 
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Barlow was accordipglj despatched to fetch the boys ; 
who made their appearance in knots of two, three, and 
four, according to the arrangement of their rooms. Myers 
seated himself at the table, and taking out a printed list 
containing the names of all the boys belonging to the 
school, proceeded to put a mark to the name of each 
boy as he was examined. Hawke conducted the in- 
quiry, though the others occasionally interfered. 

** Who are these ?" said Myers, as the first batch, 
consisting of four boys, entered together. " Oh, O'Grady, 
I see. Cole, Smithers ; and who is the fourth ?" 

"Warburton," said Pearson; "all of them upper 
fifth, except O'Grady, lower shell. Now, Hawke." 

"•Warburton," said Hawke, "were you one of a 
party that went, last Thursday fortnight, across Dal- 
bury Park, from the river to Tom Dakyns's inn, and 
fired some shots in the preserves ?" 

"No," said Farburton. 

"Were you, O'Grady?" 

«No." 

" Were you, Smithers ?" 

"No." 

"Were you. Cole?" 

Cole had made up his mind beforehand what answer 
he meant to give, and he too replied " No," like the 
others ; but he did so with a sense of guilt and degra- 
dation which he had never before experienced. 

" That will do, then," said Myers ; " you fellows can 
go, and send in the next roomful." 

A great many boys came in, and were examined, but 
without the desired result. 

" Well, that 18 the last batch, I thmk," said Pearson ; 
" and we have not found out anjtYkmg nioxft ^3dudl^^ 
B 
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had when we began. Oh, no ; here is one other lot. 
Heie are Austen, M'Dongal, and Lloyd — all fifth form. 
Well, Austen, you haven't been out poaching^ I sop- 
pose?" 

''No," replied Austen. 

" Nor over to Tom Dakyns's public-house ?" 

''No," said Austen. 

" Stop a moment, Pearson," said Hawke ; " let us go 
to work in a businesslike way. Now, M'Dougal," and 
he proceeded to put to the three boys the same qaestiooB 
which he had before addressed to Smithers and his 
companions. All of them answered, as the others had 
done, that they had neither been at Daliyns's hoose^ 
nor fired guns in Dalbury Park. 

" In short," said Myers, carelessly, as he affixed the 
marks to the three names, " you know nothing about 
theafiBurP" 

"No," said M'Dougal and Lloyd, simultaneously. 
" I was with Campbell at four o'clock that Thursday," 
added M'Dougal ; and '' I was on the sick-list on the 
afternoon of that day," pleaded Lloyd. 

" Very well," said Myers. " Well, Hawke, this is 
the total. I have marked every name on the list ex- 
cept those of Preston, who has been away for the last 
month ; and Wilson and Jones, who are reported dan- 
gerously ill. So our job is done, and we may tell Sta- 
pleford that the poachers were none of our fellows, 
whoever they may have been." 

*' Stop a moment," again exclaimed Hawke, who had 
))een closely watching what had passed ; " Austen did 
not answer the question." 

" Austen not answer P" said Pearson ; " oh, yes, he 
^d. He answered me and you too, that he had not 
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been to Dakyns^s, or shot at anything in Dalburj 
Wood. Did you not, Austen ?" 

''I am aware that he answered those questions, 
Pearson,^ returned Hawke ; " but he did not answer 
Myers's. Myers asked whether he knew anything 
about the business, and he did not answer that»" 

"What a suspicious fellow you are, Hawke," said 
Pearson. " Well, Austen, answer the question, then. 
Tell him you had nothing to do with this party, and 
know nothing about it, and so set his mind at ease.*' 

Austen was silent. 

" Ton hear the question," said Hawke, after a «hort 
silence ; " why don't you answer?" 

" I would rather not," said Austen. 

" Why not ?" 

*^ I have answered you about myself. I have told 
you that I did not go with a party across Dalbury 
Park to Dakyns's, nor have I been shooting in the 
preserves there. Those were the questions you had 
been asking the other fellows, and I have answered 
them as plainly as any one could answer them. I don't 
think you have any right to ask me more." 

" No right, did you say ?" said Hawke ; " we will 
soon try that question." He stood up and took his 
stick, which he had left in one comer of the room. 
" Now, answer my question, or take the consequences 
•of refusmg. Do you know anything about this poach- 
ing party in Mr. Elmes's grounds?" 

Austen looked steadily at the uplifted stick, but made 
no answer. It fell heavily on his shoulders, and was 
raised for a second blow. But before this could fall, 
Pearson stepped forward and arrested it. 

« Hold hard," he said. « You iotgifc\i, IELkw^a^ HJm^. 

82 
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yoa are in Brongbton's house, and have no right t6 
thrash any fellow in it unless with my consent." 

"I don't admit that," said Hawke. "That ift 
ordinarily the rule, I dare say. But this is not an 
ordinary case. I have been here deputed, as head 
monitor, to make a general inquiry throughout the 
school ; and if any fellow resists my authority, as Austen: 
is doing, I have a right to thrash him for it. And 
what is more, I will." 

"And what is less, you wont," retorted Pearson^ 
hotly. " No one has a right to set aside the rules of 
the school in that way, unless it be the Head Master 
himself. You are too fond of that stick of yours, 
Hawke, and shall not use it here. Besides, I know your 
dislike of Austen, and so do many others. I wont have 
this matter made into an occasion for pitching into 
him." 

" Do you mean that you will try and prevent me ?'* 
said Hawke. 

"Yes," replied Pearson. "If you lift your hand 
against him in this house again, I will take your stick 
and break it in two ; and so I warn you." 

"You will, will you?" said Hawke, reddening with 
passion at this threat. " We will soon see that.'* He 
again grasped his cane, and a scuffle would have ensued, 
if Myers had not interposed. "Come," he said, "let 
us have no quarrelling among monitors. I don't think 
you should have said that, Pearson, about breaking the 
stick ; but I believe you are right about Hawke's having 
no power of licking a fellow in any of the boarding- 
houses, except his own. What do you think. Old- 
field?" 

'* I don't tliink \ie\iaar %«:\^0\\^^\i% « but I think 
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Pearson ought to make Austen answer, or thrash him 
himself." 

" I consider Austen has answered all that any one 
eke has heen asked,'* said Pearson. '^ He said he had 
not heen with any party across the preserves, nor fired 
any shotf in them, and this is all we agreed to inquire. 
I don't think Hawke has any right to make a fellow, 
high up in the upper fifth, answer any questions he 
may think fit to ask, and proceed to lay into him with 
that whalehone of his, if he does not choose to answer." 

*" Wel^ if you put it in that way," said Myers, " I 
don't know that he has. Hawke, you see, Austen is 
not a junior, and is not under our authority in the same 
way that they are. I don't think you can insist on 
your question ; at least, not here. Pearson, I think you 
ought to ask Hawke's pardon, though, for threatening 
to break his stick." 

'* I am quite willing to do so," said Pearson, frankly. 
*^ I believe I was wrong in that, and I am sorry for it, 
Hawke." 

"There," cried Oldfield, "a fellow can't say more 
than that. Gome, Hawke, shake hands with him, and 
then all three of you fellows come and have some supper 
in College." 

" I don't wish to quarrel," replied Hawke, who had 
now recovered his calmness ; " and I sliaj.1 not retain 
any anger against you, Pearson, after what you have 
said. But my opinion, I candidly tell you, is not 
^hanged about Austen's part in the business, or my 
rights over him ; and if the matter. comes under my 
notice again out of Broughton's, where there is no 
question of my authority, I will oblige him to speali; 
out, or will know the reason why ha i^^xxaea. ^^eMrwsii. ^ 
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you can give what message you please to Stapleford 
to-morrow. I, for my part, cannot tell him I am 
satisfied that no fellow in the school had anything to 
do with this affair." So saying, Hawke took his hat^ 
and left the room. Pearson and Myers accepted OW- 
field's invitation, and accompanied him to the CoU^pS; 
while the three remaining hoys dispersed, each his own 
way. 

Meanwhile Cole was walking up and down the courts 
yard at the hack of Mrs. Broughton's house, in the 
state of mind which might naturally have heen expected 
under the circumstances of the case. He had done it. 
He had told what there could he no douht was as direct 
a falsehood as it was possible to telL It was true that 
he had not been induced to do this through any feaf 
of being thrashed by the monitors ; but through an 
unwillingpiess, or perhaps it would be more proper to 
say, through a dogged determination not to betray his 
companions. He was not quite so contemptible in his 
own sight as he might have been ; but that was the 
best that he could say for himself. Hi& predominating 
feeling, however, was hearty dislike and contempt for 
the companions who had forced him into the humiliat* 
ing position in which he felt that he stood. Their 
meanness irritated, and their selfishness disgusted him. 
It was bad enough to have to eat dirt at all ; but to 
be obliged to eat it for the sake of such fellows as those, 
made it yet more unpalatable. The value of Austen's 
friendship — that friendship which he had so long pos- 
sessed and had now thrown away — struck him forcibly 
in contrast with the callous indifference of the others. 
Austen might perhaps take too much upon himself — 
lie might be too fond oi \ecfevrrav^ ^^^6^ middling with 
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him (sOy at least, he fancied). Bat Austen was never- 
theless his real, true friend ; honest and hearty in his 
regard for him in this, as in all other matters. He 
would never have asked Cole to tell a lie, in order to 
screen himself ; any more than he would himself have 
consented to tell one, either for his own or for any one 
else's sake. By the way. Cole wondered how Austen 
himself would act, when the monitors put the same 
questions to him which they had asked of the other 
boys. It might be, of course, that they would ask them in 
a way, which would allow of answering them directly and 
straightforwardly, wibhout getting either himself or 
any one else into trouble. But again, they might be put 
in a manner which would oblige him, if he persisted in 
not betraying his companions, either to be silent or 
elude the inquiry by some dexterous evasion. He 
knew that his friend — for such his heart owned him 
still to be — ^would not adopt the latter alternative, and 
the other might of course get him into trouble with 
the monitors. He wondered rather that he had not 
thought of that before ; but the truth was, that he had 
been so engrossed by the difficulty in which he himself 
had been placed, that he had heeded nothing else. 

While he was pondering over these thoughts, his 
attention was attracted by the sound of voices in loud 
altercation on one of the floors above. He looked up^ 
and perceived that the room from which it came was 
Pearson's, and he fancied he could distinguish Hawke's 
voice threatening some one, followed by a blow and a 
slight scuffle. Then came a lull, and then a second 
outbreak ; and he caught distinctly some mention of 
Austen's name. He listened breathlessly, Were they 
really going to thrash Austen for xQ&;&\ii<^ ^ \»^^\!C^ 
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he knew P Of course, come what mighty Cole oould 
not allow that. If he were only sure that there was 
any fear of such a thing, he would go back at once and 
tell the whole story. But he would not do that, unleM 
he were pretty sure there was risk of such a cataatrq^ 
Afber a moment's consideration he resolved to go i:^ to. 
the landing-place of Pearson's room, and wait outsfide, 
the door until the boys came out. If he heard no blowif 
struck, well and good ; if he did hear anything of tiiQ . 
kind, he would at once enter and release Austen from 
his dilemma. He put this resolve into immediate 
execution, and had been waiting but a few minatea on 
the landing, when the door opened and first Hawka 
came out alone ; then a few minutes afterwards the other 
monitors ; and lastly the three occupants of Austen's 
room. Cole seized upon M'Dpugal, who chanced to be 
the hindmost, and leading him downstairs into the 
courtyard again, soon drew from him a full account of 
all that had passed. M'Dougal could not help admiring 
Austen's pluck and coolness, though he thought him 
straitlaced and Quixotic in his notions ; but his chief 
admiration was for Pearson. 

"What a brick he is," he exclaimed, rapturously, 
" You should have seen him pitch it into that abomin- 
able bully Hawke. I promise you Hawke was in a proper 
rage ; but Pearson didn't mind him a pin. * You are 
too fond of that stick of yours, Hawke,' he says, and I 
am sure that is true enough, witness that poor b^^gar 
Hatfield. * You are too fond of your stick, and shan't 
use it here,' he says ; * and if you lay it on to Austen 
again, or any other fellow in this house, I will take it 
out of your hand and snap it in two.' And he would 
b^ve done it too, and no mistake T' 
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' **He wanted to thrash Austen for refusing to answer?" 
inquired Cole. 

'* Ye8« Austen had answered that he did not go to 
Dakyns's, and had not shot in the preserves ; but Hawke 
, wanted him to say that he didn't know anything about 
the business. Austen said he had no right to ask that, 
and Pearson backed him up. I believe there really 
would have been a mill between them, but that Oldfield 
and Myers interfered." 

** What did they say ?" asked Cole. 

" Oh, that Hawke had no right — at all events, not in 
Broughton's — to thrash Austen for refusing to answer 
such a question as he had asked. And Hawke was 
obliged to grin and bear it ; though he swore if Austen 
tried it on anywhere else, he would not be prevented by 
any one from thrashing him." 

"You are sure he said that?" inquired Cole, 
anxiously, and stopping short in his walk. 

'' He did not use those words exactly, but that was 
what he meant," said M'Dougal. " But this business is, 
I believe, at an end now, and will not, I should think, be 
revived. And it isn't likely that a steady-going fellow 
like Austen will give Hawke an opportunity of venting 
his spite upon him. So I don't think his threat will 
^ for much. But I am afraid I can't stay any longer. 
Cole. I must go on getting ready a dress for Lloyd, 
or it wctot be finished by to-morrow evening." 

M'Dougal ran ofiP, and Cole was again left to his 
meditation. 

He was a good deal moved by what he had heard, 
and could not agree with M'Dougal that no harm was 
likely to follow from Hawke's threat— either to com\^l 
Austen to speak, or to thrash him \£ \i^ ctixck!^ m\A<^t\£A 
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I have told you, and you may fully rely on what yoktf 
father says. No oue can speak with certainty tmdci^ 
such drcumstances ; and no doubt the next two dajt 
must be an anxious time. sBut there are no groontii, 
«o far as is known, for anticipating evil." 

'^ How soon can I start P" asked the boy, who hardly 
realized his tutor's words. 

'' I have ordered Mrs. Jenkins to put up some clothes 
for you, and have just, sent Kichard for a fly, which 
will be here in ten minutes, to take you to the station : 
so that you will be in time to catch the eight o'dodc 
train. You will be at home by half-past ten or eleven 
at latest. Sit down quietly here till the fly comes, and 
try to collect yourself as much as possible. If you att 
• composed, and have yourself under command, yon may 
be a great comfort and help to your father ; if not, you 
will not only add to his discomfort, but may do serious 
mischief. Bemember that, and endeavour to be as quiet 
as possible for his and your mother's sake. I will kave 
you now by yourself till the fly comes." 

Cole was sensible of the soothing influence of Mr. 
Holford's calm yet sympathizing manner, but he felt, 
nevertheless, stunned and bewildered. He was, as we 
have seen, an only child : and his mother was the only 
parent whom he had known for the greater part of his 
life. The tie, therefore, between the two was naturally 
very strong; and Cole felt at the moment that if it 
were to be broken by her death, all he loved and cared 
for upon earth would be gone for ever. It needs not to 
add, that the tidings of her danger drove every othor 
subject from his thoughts : he sat still in the seat which 
he had first taken on entering Mr. Holford's study, 
nntil warned o£ tVife aim«l o^ \Xi^ carna^ •, step^^ed m^ 
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chanicallj into it, scarcely hearing tlie tutor's kind 
words or feeling the pressure of his hand : and in another 
quarier of an hour was whirling homewards by the- 
express train, at a speed of thirty miles an hour. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE BEHEABSAL. 

The hall at Mrs. Broughton's house, on the following^ 
evening, presented a singular spectacle. Supper had 
been hastily despatched at an early hour ; and the table» 
were pushed into the comer and piled on one another, 
so as to afford sufficient space for the performers — sup- 
posing, that is, that the motley throng who took part 
in the masquerade could be called by that name. The 
room, large as it was, was almost filled with boys in 
apparel of every possible pattern and colour — ^from the- 
rudest efforts of boy millinery to the most elaborate* 
and expensive costumes. Considering that scarcely 
more than a week's notice had been given by the 
collegers of the intended masquerade, it was wonderful 
how the boys had contrived to provide themselves with 
so successful an assortment of disguises ; some of them 
of the quaintest and most bizarre character. Here wa» 
a little fellow who, by the help of canvas, paint, and 
(proh pudar) a discarded crinoline of his sister's, had 
transformed himself into a huge handbell, provoking^ 
the bigger boys every now and then to take him up by 
his neck, and endeavour to ring him ! Here was his- 
ooonterpart, in the shape of a kitchen clock — the bottom 
d the case almost touching tlie gnsuxi^) «o ^Sda^i ^^^ 
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feet of the boy inside could scarcely be discovered. Hen 
was a town-crier, scarce four feet high, with cocked lui^ 
scarlet waistcoat, knee-breeches, and worsted hose ; side- 
by-side with a charity boy, yellow-legged and maffin- 
capped, who was fully a head taller than his presumed 
tyrant. Here, again, was a female ballad-singer, wiili 
a basketful of tapes and buttons, hustling policeman A 
without the smallest respect ; while the latter, regard- 
less of her, his natural prey, was threatening, staff in 
hand, peaceable spectators with the station-honse. M 
the inmates of Austen's and Cole's rooms had been sno- 
cessful in the dresses they had chosen — that is, with tiie 
exception of Llojd; whom M'Dougal had once mare 
enticed to his ruin, by persuading him to attire himsdf 
as a huge nine-pin. The luckless victim had not fore- 
seen that every spectator would, as a matter of course^ 
in compliment to his assumed character, endeavour to 
knock him over ; and as his arms were fastened tight 
down to his sides by the rings of the case in which he 
was enclosed, he could neither resist nor retaliate. The 
treacherous Mac had taken care that he should not 
discover the predicament which awaited him too soon. 
He had assisted him carefully downstairs, and into the 
middle of the room : helping most assiduously to pick 
him up and set him on end again as often as he was 
knocked down — but remaining wholly deaf to the en- 
treaties, mingled with threats, which he poured forth, 
to the effect that he might forthwith be extricated from 
the crowd, and released from his wooden prison. Mac 
himself wore the uniform of a midshipman, and looked 
as smart, dapper, and saucy in the character as any 
reefer in the Royal Navy. O'Grady had wisely steered 
clear of Irish Toyal\iy,2Ji'i\i«A«Et«c^€4 himself as one of 
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Ottinne8S*8 draymen ; to which costume hik broad burly 
figure and huge calves did due justice. Warburton 
wore a handsome yeomanry uniform, which fitted him 
well ; and Snuthers provoked much mirth, as — attired 
like an Ojibbeway Indian, with war-plume, mocassins, 
and tomahawk, stripes of blue paint under his eyes, and 
A string of scalps, manufactured by the college hair- 
dresser, at his girdle — ^he made the tour of the room, 
chattering his teeth and threatening vengeance on the 
children of the pale-faces. 

But tiie most successful figure in the room was cer- 
tainly Austen. He wore a dark green forestier*s dress, 
trimmed with gold braid, dark buskins, and hat with 
black eagle's plumage ; and his chest was crossed from 
shoulder to waist by a white leathern belt, sustaining a 
handsome flask, mounted in silver. In his hand he 
carried a light gun, or rather an imitation of one, as a 
real one ^ould have impeded his movements. He was 
the object of universal applause as he moved through 
the room. The housemaids, while contemplating the 
scene from a borrowed light which looked into the hall 
from the kitchen staircase, murmured admiration to one 
another ; and even Mrs. Broughton, who ever and anon 
took a surreptitious glance through the same medium, 
could not refrain from adding her tribute to the general 
sum of approval. 

'' Hallo !*' said Smithers, as he chanced, in the gyra- 
tions of his war-dance, to stumble over a nondescript 
figure, lying half under the table, destitute apparently 
of legs and arms, and rolling about in strange contor- 
tions ; " hallo ! what on earth have we here ? Not an 
eel, I suppose p — ^not the right colour for that ! — a boa 
constrictor, perhaps ?— only I see no taai. ^^^^i^t qa\s& 
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out into the room, anyhow, and show joundf oll^ 
whatever you may be ?" 

^ For goodness sake, Smithers !" exclaimed the un- 
happy Lloyd — who, deserted at last alt<^ether hy tiie 
faithless midshipman, had been overturned bj one of 
his persecutors, and rolled under the table ; whence, fiir 
the last ten minutes, he had been vainly tiying to ex- 
tricate himself— "for goodness sake, help me out of 
this abominable case. My arms are fastened down, as 
tight as if I were a lunatic in a strait-waistcoai, and I 
am a mass of bruises, I do believe, from head to foot.'* 

" What, Lloyd !" exclaimed Smithers, as he picked 
up the unfortunate ninepin, and set him upright again; 
'^I had no idea it was you« You were to have ap- 
peared, I thought, in a Spanish uniform!" 

" And so I was," returned Lloyd ; " but that mali- 
cious young villain M'Dougal persuaded me to put on 
this abominable thing instead. He said — what I don't 
believe to be true now — that Cole meant to have worn 
it, and that I should attract more attention in it than 
any character in the room ; so I have, so far as that 
goes, but not in the sense in which he meant me to 
understand him. Help me out of the hall, there's a 
good fellow, Smithers, and upstairs into my room ; for 
I can't stir a step by myself," 

Smithers, who had his own reasons for wishing to 
stand well with Lloyd, complied with this request. 
With his help Lloyd contrived, after great exertions, to 
mount the stairs to his own room ; where, with his com- 
panion's assistance, he released himself from the strong 
wooden ribs of the machine in which he had been 
encased, and sat down to put on the rejected Spanish 
attire instead. 
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" By-the-bye, Smithers," he said, suddenly, " did yon 
notice anything particular in Austen's dress f *' 

"No," replied Smithers. "He was rather well got 
up, in my qpinion ; though I thought they were making 
more fuss than enough about him. But, beyond that, 
I didn't observe anything very remarkable." 

" Did you see," rejoined Lloyd, " that he had got 
tiiat flask in his belt P You know the flask I mean P 
The same that Cole dropped on the day of the match 
at Dalbuty — which Dakyns brought back the next day, 
you know." 

. " What ! you don't mean to say he has got that on P 
Why on earth did you let him wear it ?" 

" I tried to dissuade him when he was dressing ; but 
the other fellows, M'Dougal and Warburton, who hap- 
pened to be in the room at the time, advised him to 
put it on. They said the silver mounting relieved the 
dark green of the dress." 

" Bosh!" exclaimed Smithers, impatiently ; "it wont 
relieve Hawke's suspicions,! expect — ^that is, if he knows 
about the flask ; and I half suspect he does know about 
it, from something I heard the other day ; though he 
keeps it to himself." 

" What ! do you mean the story you told me of a 
man going about, and asking the fellows whose names 
began with A, about a flask he supposed they had 
lost?" 

" Yes ; I heard Archer telling Field while they were 
changing their things at Ghmraway's. Bnt^ anyway^ it 
was a great risk, and I wonder you didn't prevent him. 
from wearing it at any price." 

"I couldn't help it, I tell you," retupied Lloyd. 
" I told him I thought it didn't look well, and would 
T 
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qoxie tpoiH the eflfect of hu dress, and tliat etrerfbody 
would say it was a pity ; but I was quite ontfoted, aad 
I did not yentare to say much, because it nught haie 
looked su^icious." 

''That fellow Austen will be the cause of the whole 
thing coming out, after all; I know he will," said 
Smithers. ** I wonder how it happened that he didn't 
let it out yesterday. Were you present, by*tiie*bye, 
Uoyd, when he was examined by the monitors P" 

" Yes," said Lloyd ; " I heard it all." 

** Tell us what passed, then. I had forgotten that 
you might have been there, or I should have asked 
you before. Who examined him ?" 

** Pearson at first, and afterwards *Hawke. He said 
he did not go over to Tom Dakyns's with any party, 
ahd had not fired any g^ns in the preserves at Dalbury. 
Those were the only questions asked at first, and I 
thought it was all right. But unluckily Myers asked 
whether any of us knew anything at all about the 
matter, and Austen wouldn't answer the question." 

Smithers muttered an oath. " Then, of course, he 
drew suspicion upon us all. They insisted on his 
answering, I suppose, did they not ?" 

" Hawke wanted to thrash him, and did begin, but 
Pearson interfered. I couldn't make out, though, that 
they suspected any one to be concerned in the business 
but Austen himself. There were no other names men- 
tioned, that I am sure of." 

" Anyhow, it is three to one that suspicion will fall 
on us, and particularly if that flask of liis is noticed. 
Look here, Lloyd, as soon as you have finished chang- 
ing your dress, we had better go down again, and con- 
trire to persuade Austen to put the flask away. We ^uin 
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easily enough give him some reason which will satisfy 
him. We can tell him it will get some fellows into a 
row, though we are not at liberty to say how or why," 

** Ah ! tell him it will get Cole into a scrape," sug- 
gested Lloyd. " He'll be sure to listen to that, and 
Oole is a hundred miles off, and can't contradict us." 

" Oh, aye," said Smithers ; " we heard last night that 
Cole had gone home. Do you know what the reason 
was?" 

• " Nobody knows, I believe, except Holford. Dick 
told me Holford had sent him for a fly to take Cole to 
the station ; but he didn't tell either him or Mother 
Jenks, who put up his clothes, what the cause of his 
going was. Dick says a telegram had come to Hol- 
ford just before, and he thought somebody belonging to 
Cole was dead ; only he heard Holford himself tell Cole 
that there wasn't, and that he needn't be alarmed." 

'' W^U, it doesn't signify much what it was. I am 
glad Cole is out of the way just now. He was getting 
as spooney as Austen about the masters, and very likely 
he would have blabbed the whole affair out, if Austen 
had got into any mess. I think that is a very good 
dodge of yours about using Cole's name, and I vote we 
try it on with Austen at once. Haven't you done fas- 
temng on those trousers yet ?" 

** Not quite," said Lloyd ; " there is such a quantity 
of these strings to tie. But I shall have done in an- 
other minute. I am pretty sure no one had taken any 
account of the flask when we left the room." 

" There was no one to notice it when we came away,"|? 
said Smither8« '' Holford had not come in, and nonjo 
of the Sixth were there. I don't know that any 
of them mean to come; but I think it x^x^ ^&s^^^. 
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Warburton said he had been with Pearson ; who was 
coming if he had time, and could get his dress ready." 

** Yes/' said Lloyd ; " and Dick said it was pretty 
sure Holford and his sister meant to look in about 
nine o'clock. What is the time now p" 

'^ Just a little after nine," said Smithers, consulting 
hiB watch. " Well, so you have finished at last ?** 

** Yes," replied Lloyd, rising and taking a survey of. 
himself in the glass which hung over the washing- 
stand. " I am all right now, I believe ;" and the two 
boys desceMed the stairs together. 

When they re-entered the room, Smithers cast his 
eyes anxiously round him, and was disturbed to see that 
not only Pearson in his admiral's uniform, but several 
others of the. monitors were present as well. Among 
them Hawke was conspicuous in the dress of a French 
cuirassier — the tall helmet and plume glancing and 
nodding majestically on his head, a& he moved about the 
room in all the dignity of captain of the school. Archer 
and Winter were also present in domino, but Mr. Hol- 
ford he could nowhere see ; nor — to his surprise at once 
and relief — ^Austen either. He looked two or three 
times carefully round the room, before he made sm^. 
No ; he was certainly right. The dark green forester's 
dress, with the plume of black feathers, was nowhere 
visible. 

*' Where is Austen, I wonder ?" he ventured at last to 
inquire of Warburton, who was standing next to him. 

" Austen ! he is somewhere about. I saw him not 
two minutes ago talking to Holford. They were just 
up by the fireplace there." 

" Has Holford been in, then ?" 

'* Oh, yes, and Miss Holford too. They were here for 
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twenty minutes, I should think, and vctj much amused 
they seemed to he. I didn't know they were gone. 
Certainly, they can't have left five minutes." 

" They went out Just as Pearson and Hawke, And the 
other sixth-form fellows «ame in," said one of the hoys 
standing near. ^ I saw Holford stop and speak to Pear- 
son in the doorway." 

** Yes, and precious glum he looked," added another 
boy, 

" Glum P" said Warhurfcon; " I saw Holford looking 
as pleased as Punch, and Miss Holford too. Once, when 
O'Grady tried to take up little Watts — he is gcrb up as 
a handhell you know — when O'Grady tried to take 1dm 
up hy the collar and shake him, Holford laughed Hke 
anything. * Mind what you are ahout, O'Grady, with 
that little hell,' says he, * or you will torinff his neck in 
real earnest.' I think I never saw any one looking less 
glum than Holford.^' 

" Ah, hut you did not s6e what I Aid," returned the 
first speaker, Wilson hy name. " It was just a few mi- 
nutes hefore the monitors came in. I was standing near 
Holford, and I saw him all of a moment change coun- 
tenance, as if he was very much surprised and vexed at 
something. I thought some fellow must he smoking, 
or have hrought in some spirits, or something of that 
sort ; hut I couldn't see anything of the kind. What- 
ever it was, it made Holford very savage, for he never 
smiled again all the rest of the time ; and a little while 
afterwards he and his sister went out." 

" Well, I thought he looked put out," said the other 
boy, who had spoken before. "I noticed he looked 
very grave when he was talking to Austen, and Austen, 
too, seemed as if he was in trou\3ile ot «otcv!^ VvsA« '^^S^ 
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Buch a steady-going fellow now, that it is very unlikely, 
or I should have thought that Holford had detected 
him in some great offence." 

'^ Was Holibrd talking to Austen just hefore he went 
out ?" inquired Smithers of Wilson. 

" Yes," was the reply. " I told you I saw that Hol» 
ford appeared annoyed all of a sudden. I noticed that 
immediately afterwards he went across the room and 
spoke to Austen, as Daly says. Austen was standing by 
the fireplace, chaffing with some fellows about his dress* 
Holford said something or other to him — of course I 
couldn't hear what at that distance, and in such a 
crowd — but Austen coloured immediately, and seemed 
a good deal put out. They couldn't have exchanged 
half-a-dozen sentences, when Holford went back to hia 
sister and gave her his arm. They went out almost 
immediately afterwards." 

"Was Austen saying or doing anything extraor* 
dinary ?" asked Warburton, whose curiosity was a good 
deal roused. 

" Not that I saw or heard," said Wilson. " He was 
merely laughing and joking with M'Dougal and O'Grady, 
so far as I could make out. No, Holford must have 
disliked his costume I fancy ; for as soon as he spoke to 
him Austen looked down, and turned as red as a peony." 

"There is nothing extraordinary in his dress, ia 
there ?" asked Smithers. 

" Nothing that I know of," replied the other, " except 
that it is thought to be the best got up in the room. 
He hadn't got a real gun in his hand, or I should have 
fancied Holford had objected to that, but he had only 
a long piece of wood made in imitation of one i and to 
be sure there could \)ft TLo\ibMi^ -^xwv^ m that," 
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"Where is he?" said Smithers. *«I should like to 
take another look at his dress, and see if there is any« 
thing that could have put up Holford's back. But I 
don't see him anywhere in the room.'* 

''He is not in the room," said the boy named as 
Daly. " I watched him after Holford had done speak- 
ing with him, and noticed that as soon as Holford had 
cleared off, he slipped away and went after him." 

" Went after Holford, do you mean ?" said War- 
burton. 

" Yes," answered Daly ; " I was standing in the en- 
trance when he passed, and I saw him follow Holford 
to the door of his study. I have no doubt he is with 
him now." 

''Well, never mind," exclaimed Smithers, with an 
affectation of indifference, which however he was very 
far from feeling. " I make no doubt they have only 
gone to talk over one of Austen's exercises, or Hold- 
forth's sermons, or something of that kind. I have 
known them palaver away over that style of a thing, for 
a whole afternoon. ' Every one to their liking,' as the 
old woman said, though that isn't my fancy. Come, 
Lloyd, let us ' move on,' as Policeman A there is order- 
ing us to do." » 

He turned away easily enough ; but he had no sooner 
got Lloyd clear of the others, than he drew him after 
him out of the room, into a retired comer of the court- 
yard outside. As they passed through the vestibule 
they met Dick Lawrence hurrying into the halL 

"Well, Dick, what now then?" said Smithers, 
interposing his person between the servant and the 
door. 

"Don't stop me, Mr. SmitheT«\ Mr.^^j&st^^^si^ 
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Mr. Pearson," said Dick. ''He is in ihe hdl Oim, 
aintber 

^ I saw him a minute ago there. Mr.Hoifind wanU 
him in his room, does he?" 

''Yes, sir. Tm afeared as something has gone wrong 
there. If Mr. Austen was one of you yonng gents, or 
the like of you, I should have goessed he had been 
bringing in spirits in that there flask of his. Bat fae 
jont the sort of gent to do that — ^leastways, not now. 
But there is Mr. Pearson, I see." And the man moved 
^ff to deliver his message. 

"Stop a moment, Dick," said Lloyd, seizing him by 
the lappet, " Irhat did you say about a flask? Tell us 
again, won't you ?" 

"I can't stop, Mr. Lloyd," replied Lawrence; "and 
besides, I know nothing more, than that I see a flask 
a lying on the table ; which I guesses to be Mr. Austen's, 
because I see it stuck in his belt half-an-hour ago ; but 
I really can't stay," and he disengaged himself, and 
passed on. 

"We are in for it and no mistake," said Smithers, 
when they had reached the furthest comer of the court- 
yard. " It is all as clear as the day. Some one has 
told Holford about the flask dropped in the preserves; 
and Holford has seen it in Austen's belt, and recog' 
nised it from the description. How on earth could you 
be such an ass as to let Austen wear it P" 

" Well, I told you," replied Lloyd, sulkUy ; " I was 
afraid to interfere more than I did, for fear of causing 
suspicion ; and I thought no one would notice or know 
anything about it. At alL events, it can't be helped 
now, so it is no use making a fuss." 
' " No use in making bl ^xx^^, ^^tW^«> " said Smithers ; 
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" but I will tell you what there is use in, and that is in 
holding our tongues about this confounded flask, if 
we are asked about it, as it is ten to one now that we 
shall be. Just look here, Lloyd. This is getting a 
very serious matter, and if we don't mind what we are 
about, we shall get into an awful scrape. Now, no one 
knows the rights of the matter about this flask, but 
you and I. Cole is luckily out of the way, and I don't 
btippose he will come back this half. If we persist in 
holding out, no one can prove anything against us. 
The suspicion cannot fall on us at any rate, if we hold 
our tongues." 

" Well, but," said Lloyd, who, dull and careless as 
he was, had yet some sense of right in him, " it would 
not be fair that Austen should be suspected of it, 
would it? If the suspicion lights on him, he can't 
clear himself, now that Cole is gone, unless " 

"Unless we accuse ourselves to help him," said 
Smithers. " Just wait a moment now. Austen, you 
see, is already suspected ; and he can only be cleared 
either by our telling of ourselves, or his telling of us. 
Now, if he were to peach and betray us all, he would 
deserve to be sent to Coventry, wouldn't he P" 
» "I s&ould think so, just," replied Lloyd. 

" Very well, then, he can only get well out of it, 
you see, by our betraying ourselves. Now, I don't 
think we can be expected to do that, because it is 
Austen's own fault and no one else's, that he is suspected 
at aU." 

** That's true enough," growled Lloyd. 

" Moreover," pursued Smithers, " we could only get 
him out of a part of the scrape and not the whole of it ; 
because he did miss lock-up, andVie did ^o wx\i^l\i^>5ccSffl. 
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into the preserves, and did get into a row with the keqwr. : 
So where is the good of our getting ourselves into no end* 
of a mess, in order to remove only a part of the sii^ii* 
cion against him P" 

"Well, I suppose," rejoined Lloyd, douhtfullj, "ther^ 
would he none. Still I am thinldng " 

" Still jou are thinking of that forged tf^^certifioate . 
of yours. Well, you are right ; that would certainly 
come out, if it was discovered who the parties were that 
went that day to Dalbury. And of course in that case 
it would be much more serious for you than for the 
others. I should certainly take care, if I were yoo, 
that he did not get me into such a tremendous row as 
that would cause." 

"Yes," exclaimed Lloyd, now thoroughly roused, 
" I shall take care of that, depend upon it. Why, I 
might be expelled, you know." 

" You would be, I expect," rejoined Smithers, drily. 

"My stars, Smithers, you don't mean it?" cried Lloyd. 

"My stars, Lloyd, I do," returned the other. "I 
never meant anything more positively in my life. , If 
it should be found out that we five went to the party, 
it will of course be asked, how you could have got out 
of the sick room that afternoon. Old Nicholls will be 
questioned. He will declare that he never saw you 
that day, and never gave you any certificate ; and then 
the certificate will be foimd to have been forged by 
you. After that, I would not give sixpence for your 
chance of escaping expulsion. But we must not let 
matters come to that. We had better let Austen suffer 
the consequences of his own folly and illnature. If the 
worst comes to the worst with him, he can but get a 
flogging or a ttiraft\i\i\§, iox ^qm wsa ^^V^a^ can't prove 
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maoh against him ; and, to say the truth, if he does get 
it, I think it would serve him right. But if the 
worst should come to the worst with you^ why, phew !'* 
and Smithers gave a long whistle — which aposiopesis, 
if it can be so called, produced a stronger effect on the 
nerves of his companion, than the most startling an* 
nouncement of pains and penalties could have caused. 

"lUl be mum," he said, "depend on it, Smithers, 
come what may. Austen, I agree with you, has got 
himself into this scrape, and he may get himself out of 
it agdn. But he shall not get me into it — of that I am 
determined." 



CHAPTER XX. 

MB. HOLFOBD'S study. 

"AusTBK," said Pearson, entering the room of the 
former after Chapel on the following morning, " I have 
got a message for you from Holford. He saw you last 
night, didn't he ?" 

"Yes," said Austen, "but only for a minute. He 
only told me to leave my flask upon the table, and he 
would speak to me again by-and-bye." 

" Ah, just so. Well, he sent for me afterwards, and 
desired me to bring you to him after morning school 
to-day. I fancy he did not speak to you last night, 
because he has some inquiries which he w^ts to make 
first. And apropos to them, I think it is a pity, to say 
the least of it, that you did not tell me, if you really 
were concerned in the business we were inquiring into 
yesterday. I backed youupaga\n&tHaN«VQ>^<^Tv^C)«^%»s^> 
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in tlie first place, I don't choose to let him lick fellows 
in this house ; and in the second, because I felt salai^ 
fied you had nothbg to do with the matter in questicmi 
and simply would not submit to be bullied by him.** 
• " Thank you, Pearson, you were very kind, as yclii 
always are," said Austen. "I should not mind '* 

" Stop a bit," said Pearson, interrupting him. " How- 
ever kind I might be inclined to be, remember,! coiddn't 
help you, if you came under Hawke's clutches again, 
anywhere except in Broughton's. And if you really 
were concerned in the thing, I fairly tell you I should 
be obliged to take it up myself. It has gone too &i 
to be hushed up now, or arranged privately, let who 
will have done it ; and a very awkward job it is likely 
to be for all parties concerned in it. So I can only 
say, I hope, after all, you have had nothing to do with 
it ; but I would rather hear nothing more about it now. 
It would be too late to help you, and I don't want to 
take part against you.' * Pearson turned and left theroom. 

Austen watched him as he walked away with wistful 
eyes. It was rather hard, he thought, to be obliged to 
quarrel with his best friends in this way — first with 
Cole and then with Pearson — and all for a matter with 
which he had had nothing to do. And if Mr. Holford 
should get the same idea into his head — as Austen 
feared he had — and insisted on his telling all he knew 
about this unfortunate party, what should he do? 
And again, how strange it was about the flask ! He 
remembered Cole at the time saying something about 
having dropped a flask in the wood : but Warburton had 
told him afterwards that had turned out to be a false 
alarm, for that Cole had found out he had never taken 
his flask at jal\. He ^vx^^o^e^ V^ \tt»5s.^ \i«^q mistaken 
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'^hat Warburfcon told him, or else Warburton had 
made some blimder himself. 

His meditations were interrupted by the entrance of 
a junior boy, with " Please, Austen, here is a letter 
Mother Broughton told me to give you," He looked 
at it, and recognising Cole's handwriting, broke the seal 
with some curiosity, but with no other feeling : for (as 
tiie reader knows) the cause of Cole's abrupt departure 
was up to the present time a matter of conjecture among 
the boys. The letter ran as follows : — 

''Eversfield Lodge, Shinford, 

" MoDday pight. 

" Mt deab Eobebt, — I know I have no business to 
write to you, because I have used you very badly. I 
ought to tell you that I felt at the time you were 
right in the advice you gave me, to tell Pearson about 
the party at Dalbury ; but I feel it a great deal more 
strongly now. I can't be happy — no, that is not the 
word, for I feel as if I should never be happy again — 
but I can't rest without writing to tell you so. My . 
mother is, I am afraid, very dangerously ill. She has 
not once spoken or moved since she was laid on her 
bed ; and no one can tell how long it may still be before 
she comes to herself. The doctors say that all depends 
upon the state in which she is then. They are not 
without hope; but they say the longer she remains 
insensible, the less chance she has. Oh, Eobert, it is 
so sad to see her and not to be able to help her ! I 
know you will think kindly of me, and forgive me, if it 
is only for her sake. She used to like you so much, you 
know, and was so pleased that we were friends. And 
it is all my fault now, if we are not. IC '^qm^^n^^ 
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write me only one line, to Bay you will be friends agni, 
I shall be so much obliged, and it will be such a eom- 
fort. Believe me, 

" Ever yours very truly, 

'^HxfstCou. 

"" P.S. I forgot to say that I beg you will tdl 
Pearson, privately from me, the whole of my share in 
the party at Dakyns's, if there is any more inquiry 
about it. I have behaved very wrongly in the matter; 
but not perhaps quite so wrongly as you think, for I 
was on my way — indeed I was — ^to tell all about it, 
when I found that there was a chance of your bemg 
thrashed for refusing to tell of us. I know that Pear- 
son, and you too, I am afraid, will despise me, but I 
can't help that now. Only please do not get into a 
row yourself about it. It would make me more unhappy 
-even than I am." 

Austen's eyes filled with tears as he read this letter. 
Mrs. Cole was a sweet, gentle person, who had been 
almost a second mother to him, and even for her sake 
he felt very sad. But it was chiefly on Cole's account 
that he was sorry : he knew how fond his friend was of 
his mother, and bow terrible a blow it would be to him 
if he was to lose her ; and it seemed as if there was but 
too much reason to fear this might be the case. Cole 
appeared to take it for granted that he knew what was 
the matter with her. But of this he was, as we have 
«een, entirely ignorant ; and his idea was that it was a 
fever or seizure of some kind, from which she could not 
recover for many weeks even under the most favourable 
^circumstances. What a sad time it would be for Cole in 
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any case, aud how kind and nice to have rememhered 
lum at such a time ! He felt he had got his friend agiun, 
though at a heavy cost, he feared. He would write to 
him at once, and tell him how he felt for him, and that 
he rememhered nothing hut his long friendship and 
kindness. Yes, he would write that minute, and he 
would have time to send the letter, hefore morning 
school. He sat down at his hureau and wrote a few 
lines, hut soon came to a stand-still. How was he to 
answer Cole's postscript ? He could not comply with 
the request it contained, and t^ll Pearson the whole 
history so far as Cole was concerned. Pearson himself 
had rendered that impossihle hy what he had just said. 
It would he quite equivalent to denouncing Cole to the 
monitors, and prohahly to the masters, as the ringleader 
of the outrage which had caused so much disturbance. 
Nay, Cole might he accounted guilty of having really 
intended to shoot at the keeper ; for the latter perti- 
naciously persisted in saying that the shot was not 
accidental, and there was no one else who saw it fired. 
Cole could not be sent for, or, indeed, questioned on the 
subject, under his present circumstances. The worst 
suspicions would attach to his name for many weeks ; ' 
and perhaps in the opinion of many he might never be 
cleared of them, if the belief that he was guilty once 
became general. No, he could not consent to tell 
•Pearson, and expose his friend to all the penalties which 
would follow on such a disclosure. He might, perhaps, 
have been willing to tell Mr. Holford, but then Cole 
had not authorized him to do that ; and besides, afber 
what had passed between himself and his tutor, it would 
be like sacrificing his friend to save himself. No, he 
was resolved to keep Cole's secret at all h»3ax^« \1 
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Mr. Holford should refuse to believe him, ahd should 
punish him, he would bear it for his iriend's sake ; sod 
the time would surely come when he would be proTed 
blameless. It would not be much to bear, after all, in 
behalf of one, who had so generously risked his own life 
to save him, and but for whom he would not be now 
alive to bear anything. 

So he wrote a few more lines, expressing his good 
wishes and sincere sympathy in his friend's sorrow, and 
b^ging him to write again when he could find time, 
if only a line, to say how Mrs. Cole was going on. He 
added that he need not make himself at all uncomfort- 
able about the Dalbury affair ; which would all go right, 
he might be assured. He hastily folded and sealed his 
letter ; which he had just time to put into the post be- 
fore the bell rang for nine o'clock school. 
» On entering his tutor's study, which he did an hour 
or two afterwards, accompanied by Pearson, he found 
Mr. Holford alone, and looking still more anxious and 
disturbed than on the previous evening. He desired 
Pearson to sit down, and amuse himself with a book or 
the newspaper for a few minutes, while he spoke pri- 
vately with Austen : then opening the door of commu- 
nication between his study and the sitting-room appro- 
priated to his sister, but which was now empty, he 
desired the boy to enter, and closed the door carefully 
behind him. 

"Take a chair, Austen," he said; "we must have 
some conversation ; which I hope, with all my heart, 
may be a satisfactory one." 

Austen obeyed, and Mr. Holford, leaning his arm on 
the mantelpiece, looked steadily at his pupil for several 
minutes without s^^eaking. His dissatisfaction seemed 
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to increase as he watched the boy's face ; which wore a 
look of embarrassment, so different from its ordinary ex- 
pression, that it was impossible not to notice it. 

"Austen," he said, at last, almost bitterly, "what 
is the matter ? why do you look so uncomfortable P" 

Austen made an effort. " It was the questions you 
asked me about the flask last nightl I " 

" So I saw at the time ; but why should the questions 
I asked you about the flask have disturbed you ? I 
only inquired whether the flask was yours, and whether 
you had lost and recovered it lately. What was there 
to disturb you in those two questions P" 

" I thought, from your manner, sir, that you sus- 
pected me of — of something." 

" Suspected you of what P Why should there be any- 
thing suspicious about that flask P" 

" I do not know, I am sure, sir." 

" You do not know P Am I really to believe that 
you mean that, Austen ?" 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Holford, but I really do 
not understand what it is that you mean to ask me." 

" I ask you, in plain words, do you know that there 
is suspicion — suspicion of something seriously wrong — 
connected with your flask; or, at all events, with a flask 
very like it P" 

Austen did not know how to answer. He could not 
say " Ko," because, as the reader is aware, he had a 
vague recollection that Cole's flask, which was the dupli- 
cate of his own, had been dropped near the spot where 
the keeper was shot. It might of course have been 
found, and if so, would lead to suspicion. On the other 
hand, be could not say " Yes,^ for he did not know that 
this was the case ; and besides, sueli vn ^xvarfi^ ^r^'^S^ 
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lead inevitably to the mentiou of Cole's name, and his 
implication in the poaching party. His embarrassment 
increased every moment, and at last his questioner said, 
in a more constrained voice than before : — 

" Why do you not answer me ?" 

" I would rather not answer, sir." 

" Rather not, and why ? No answer still ? I can 
hardly believe that I am talking to Robert Austen." 
He took one or two turns more through the room, and 
then seated himself in a chair opposite to his pupil. 

" Austen," he said, more calmly, " if you will not 
speak, I must. Information was privately laid before 
me some days ago (Dr. Campbell happening to be ab- 
sent at the time) that some boys had been caught tres- 
passing in Dalbury Park, and had gone so far as to shoot 
at one of the keepers. It was thought that they came 
from Halminster, and belonged to the College. Inquiries 
have been made as to the day and hour when the tres- 
pass was committed; and I find that it must have 
occurred during the hour of lock-up on last Thursday 
fortnight. On that day I rode over to mj*- brother's 
house ; and names, therefore, were not called on that 
day in Mrs. Broughton's boarding-house. You are 
attending to me, are you?" he added, as he observed 
that the boy kept his eyes fixed steadily on the 
ground, without any sign of consciousness as to what 
was passing. 

" I am attending, sir," said Austen. 

" Well, I was further informed that the person who 
fired the shot had dropped a flask near the spot, which 
the keeper had picked up. He had lost it again the 
next day, in some manner which was unknown to him ; 
but not before he had drawn u^ a full description of it 
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for the police. The description was laid before me, 
under the idea that I might, perhaps, give them some 
clue to the discovery of the owner. But nothing was 
said to the boys on the subject, as it was thought un- 
advisable to put them on their guard." Mr. Holford 
here took up a paper from which he read : — '' * The flask 
was of foreign make, handsomely mounted with silver, 
and had the initials E. A. engraved upon it in old 
English letters.' I need not tell you," he pursued, lay-^ 
ing the paper down again — " though it did not occur to 
me then to suggest one particular name to the detective! 
officer ; for that would have been the last name that 
would have occurred to me in such a connexion — ^but I 
need not now tell you that E. A. are the initials of 
Bobert Austen's name, and that the description of the 
flask precisely corresponds with the one I see lying 
before me on the table." 

He paused, as though in the hope that his favourite 
pupil would now at least oflbr some explanation ; but he 
made no sign, and the tutor resumed. 

" Besides these circumstances — ^which, I need scarcely 
say, require a very complete explanation — there is, I am 
sorry to add, another equally suspicious. I saw Dr. 
Campbell on the evening of the day of the policeman's 
visit. He told me that a few days previously to that 
time he had sent for some boys from this house during 
the hour of lock-up, and that none of them came. By 
examining his papers he found that this occurred on the 
very Thursday when this poaching expedition is alleged 
to have taken place. Dr. Campbell cannot recollect with 
certainty the names of more than three of the boys he 
Bent for ; but he remembered that you, Warburton, and 
Lloyd were certainly among tbem^ 2i3ft!i \& yw^Cnx^s^ Vi 
tj2 
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believe that these three were alL Now, I find that 
Lloyd was on the ager list that day, and must tiliere- 
fore have been in the sick-room ; and the Doctor says 
Pearson told him that Warborton was in his room 
during the lock-np. You alone are unaooounted for; 
and, what is still more strange^ when Dr. Gampbdl 
questioned the boys yon were found to be absent^ on 
the ground that Mr. Singleton had sent for you. I 
have seen Mr. Singleton, and I am sorry to say he 
altogether denies having sent for you at all this half- 
year. Indeed, at the time when he is alleged to have 
done so, he was absent from Halminster the entire day." 

"I was told he wanted me," said Austen. 

"YiTho told you?" 

^ A message was brought in and given to me.** 

"But by whom?" 

" I do not know, sir ; it was passed up the class to 
me." 

" Did you see Mr. Singleton ?" 

" No, sir, I could not find him." 

" True ; not when you went out of school ; far he was, 
as I have said, absent from Halminster. But he re- 
turned that evening. Did you go to him again the 
next morning ?" 

" No, sir." 

" And why not ? If you supposed that he wanted 
you, why did you not go ?" 

" I thought afterwards," said Austen, speaking in a 
tone of evident reluctance, " that the message did not 
really come from him." 

" You thought, in fact, that whoever invented it, 
wanted to get you out of the way of Dr» Campbell's 
inquiries 2** 
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** Yesy" said Austen, more reloctantlj than before. 

" If you had had nothing to do with any eTaoon of 
the rules, why should any one wish that?" 

Austen made no reply. 

*^ And you can give me no further explanation of idiat 
matter either p Will you at least say that you weie 
in your Darnels house at the time when this party took 
place — or that you did not go on this party ?" 

The boy was still silent. 

'^ Well, Austen, you must yourself see that all this 
is very strange, if you are, as I would gladly beBeye, 
wholly blameless in this affair. The circumstances ci 
your having been sent for at the time when this outrage 
at Dalbury was going on, and not havinjg obeyed the 
summons — ^the flask found in the preserves with your 
initials on it — and, above all, the pretended message 
from Mr. Singleton, are &cts which I cannot pass over 
without great injustice; for I certainly should not 
overlook matters much less suspicious, in the instance 
of another boy. There is nothing in your £Eivour, but 
the general goodness of your character.; and that must 
not per 9e be allowed to outweigh positive evidence^ 
such as there is here. I must call Pearson in, and 
desire him to report the matter to the Head Master." 

He stepped up to the door and laid his hand on the 
lock. "" But before I call for him," he added, '' I once 
more call upon you to tell me the whole story and keep 
nothing back. It is due to yourself, and to me, to 
explain these circumstances, if you are innocent. It is 
your duty, before Gk)d, to confess your offence, if you 
are guiliy. Let me entreat you, Eobert," he added, 
coming nearer to him and laying his himd kindlyca 
his shoulder, ^ by the remembranoe oi U&t is^nsd^^ viiL 
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all that passed between us then, not to perast in this 
unhappy silence." 

Austen leaned his head on the taUe and sobbed alond. 
Mr. Holford regarded it as a hopeful sign. He allowed 
him a few minutes to recoTer his composure, and then 
said: — 

^ I see you are sorrj. Make the right use of your 
sorrow. Have you nothing more to tell me ?" 

The boy raised his face, still stained with the traces 
of tears, and answered sadly but resolutely, " Nothing." 

Mr. Holford opened the door and called Pearson in. 

" Pearson, has Dr. Campbell told you anything about 
a complaint of some boys — belonging, it is said, to this 
school — having been found poaching on Mr. Elmes's 
grounds, and having fired a gun at one of his keepers P* 

" Dr. Campbell has not, sir. But the monitors were 
told of it from another quarter, and have been taking 
measures to find out whether any of the boys here were 
concerned in it." 

" Indeed ! What measures have you taken ?" 

" We asked all the boys in the different boarding- 
houses whether they had liad anything to do with it." 

" Have you asked the boys in this house ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" What answer did they give ?" 

" They all said that they had been on no such party, 
and had not fired a gun at any one." 

" Did Austen say that among the others ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"This is very extraordinary, Austen," said Mr. 
Holford, turning to the boy named. " You have told 
the monitors, apparently without difficulty, that you 
knew nothing about this poaching business ; and yet you 
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refuse altogether to give me that assurance. Why can- 
not you he as open with me, as you were with them ?" 

Pearson and Austen exchanged looks. 

" Well, Pearson, what is the matter ? Speak out, 
pray. I know I can trust you implicitly to tell the 
truth." 

" Austen did not tell us that he knew nothing of the 
matter, but that he did not go with the party to 
Dakyns's or shoot at the keeper." 

" Ha ! that is different, certainly. That may be some 
clue to what has been puzzling me in Austen's manner. 
Leave us one moment, Pearson. Now, Austen, is it 
your meaning that you may perhaps know something 
about this party, but took no part in, it yourself? 
Mind, I shall make no use of anything you tell me as 
regards other boys, or require any name of you. I 
merely wish to satisfy my mind about you. Can you, 
and will you tell me that you were in Mrs. Broughton's 
house when the affair took place ? — will you even say," 
he added, finding that he received no answer — " will 
you even say so much as this — and I will ask no more- — 
that you had nothing to do with the party — ^no per- 
sonal share in the expedition yourself?" 

Austen once more looked up in Mr. Holford's face, 
and answered in the same tone as before, " I cannot." 

Mr. Holford stepped back into the study. " Pearson, 
you must report this matter to the Head Master, and 
take Austen with you to him." 

" Very well, sir," said Pearson ; " when shall I go 
to him ?" 

" When ? Why do you ask ? At the earliest oppor- 
tunity, I suppose ; this afternoon, if he is in the way." 

'^ We do not usually take complaints to bix!ci^\ucL\&<^ 
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we htTO particular orders, except at momiiig sduxd* 
He always wishes to hear them at that time. But d 



^Yerj wen, take the matter to him to-monxiw 
moaming." 

'^To-morroWy sir, is the Grand Begatta, and a whole 
holiday '' 

'' The Begatta, I forgot! Oh, I see, yoa wish to pot 
off this affiur until that is over ?** 

** Well, sir," said Pearson, "if you don't mind, I 
think it would be better in several ways. Yon see 
Austen steers our boat, and we could get no one dse to 
steer it so late as this. It would be punishing all the 
erew— in fact, the whole school, the visitors and aU^ 
to prevent him from steering. Our boat would have to 
be withdrawn, and then there would be little or no 
interest in the races. Besides, it would make the whole 
stoiy public, and Mr. Elmes wishes it to be kept quiet, 
if any of the boys here are concerned in it. So if you 
would be so kind as to allow the investigation to be put 
off till Friday morning " 

"Well, I will make no objection. Only be sure, 
Pearson, that you keep an eye on Austen during the 
interval. I shall consider you as responsible for him." 

Pearson bowed, and left the study, while Mr. Holford 
returned to Austen. 

" Austen, I have agreed, at Pearson's request, to put, 
off reporting the matter to Dr. Campbell until Friday 
morning. I wish you to understand that I have made 
him responsible for you during the intervening time, 
and for your appearance on Friday. I say, I have made 
him responsible ; for your own promise, as I grieve to 
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thinky I can no longer trust. You may now go: I have 
no more to say to you." 

Austen walked dowly and sadly to the door ; but be- 
fore he had reached it, he turned badi, as if impelled by 
an irresistible impulse. 

"Mr. Holford," he said, "I cannot answer your 
questions, or explain my conduct. I know it seems 
very odd and very suspicious ; but pray, pray believe 
me. I assure you solemnly tiiat I have done nothing 
to forfeit your esteem and kindness. You have men- 
tioned a day — a day I shall never forget. I couldn't 
venture to speak of it, sir, if I were — what you think 
me. I don't complain of your thinking it, sir. It looks 
very like it, I know. I know you must report this to 
Dr. Campbell, and I don't wish otherwise. But I am 
really innocent; though I can't prove it. Oh, Mr. 
Holford, won't you believe me ?" 

Mr. Holford looked into the lad's eyes: which, though 
moist with the emotion that had overpowered him, met 
his own gaze firmly and bravely. "Yes, Austen," he 
said, " I do believe you — I must believe you. I believe 
you will come out of this clearly and honourably after 
all. God grant it may prove so for all our sakesj* He 
shook Austen's hand warmly as he spoke. 

" Thank you, Mr. Holford, for your kindness. And 
there is one thing more I wanted to say, if I might. 
You may see Cole again before I do, and if you should, 
will you assure him that I did not tell you anything 
particular — anything he would not like me to tell, on 
that day — ^that Sunday, when we were walking near 
Bamsley Mill. You remember the day I mean, sir P" 

" Yes, to be sure," said Mr. Holford. « I recoUect it 
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perfectly. I remember I asked you whether there was 
anything the matter with him. I had fancied he had 
been out of spirits for some time past ; and also that 
there had been some coolness between jaa and him. 
Is not that what you mean ?" 

" Yes, sir. I told you I was afraid he was vexed 
with me, but I could not tell you why, and then you 
did not ask me any more ; but told me to say nothing 
to him of what had passed between us, because you did 
not wish him to fancy you had been interfering unne- 
cessarily with him." 

'* Exactly. I remember I did do so. I have noticed 
that he is rather touchy on such points. But what 
has passed on this subject, that you wish me to speak 
to him ?" 

" Some boys overheard us, it appears, talking about 
him, and told him of it. Cole asked me what had been 
said, and was annoyed about it, when I said I could not 
tell him." 

" Well, that was rather unreasonable, I think ; but I 
will not forget to speak to him the first time I see him. 
And now once more good-bye." 

'' That lad is as innocent as I am," said Mr. Holford 
to himself, as the door closed on Austen; "but ap- 
pearances are strongly against him, nevertheless. I 
am glad this inquiry is put off till Friday. Something 
may turn up to clear him before then." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE CBISIS. 

Oim story must now revert to Cole, whom we left tra- 
yelling homewards by the express train on the Monday 
evening. He reached Shinford, the nearest railway 
station to Eversfield, about ten o'clock, and found there 
a conveyance in readiness to take him to his father's 
house. Cole roused himself from the lethargy into 
which he had sunk, so far as to make eager inquiries of 
the driver ; but the latter was a Shinford man belong- 
ing to the Eailway Hotel, and knew nothing more than 
that orders had been given him to convey a passenger 
by the express train to Eversfield Lodge. The boy on 
receiving this answer relapsed into his former state of 
stupor, until the sudden stopping of the carriage in 
front of the lighted windows of the house warned him 
that he had arrived. 

This roused him. He leaped hastily out, and encoun- 
tered his father in the hall. 

** No change as yet, my boy," said Colonel Cole, in 
answer to his son's eager look of inquiry. " She has 
not spoken nor moved since she was carried to bed ; and 
the doctors think it may be some hours yet before she 
recovers her consciousness. Theytannot speak posi- 
tively at present as to whether there is any serious 
injury ; but they tell me they see reason to hope that 
there is not. But come in here, my boy," he continued, 
leading the way to his study, *' and you shall know all 
there is to tell.'* 
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'* How did it happen ?" asked the boy, when they 
were left to themselves. 

'* The carriage was overtamed dose to Shinford Sta- 
tion, as we were returning home rather late from the 
town. I was thrown on to the bank under the hedge, 
but your mother and James fell on the footway, and we 
suppose she must have struck her head against the hsid 
gravel of the path. We were driving a new luxEse m 
the four-wheeled carriage, and the whistle of the tnin 
which went by just as we drove up, must have fright* 
ened him. I think it must have been the first time he 
had seen a train. Anyhow, he started so violently on 
one side, that the wheel ran up the bank and the 
carriage turned over. The road is very narrow just 
there." 

" Were you much hurt yourself?" asked Cole. 

^' No ; I was only stunned for a moment. It was 
fortunate ; for James's leg was badly sprained, and he 
could not walk. As it was, I was able to leave your 
mother under his care, while I went up to the Station, 
where I got a conveyance — an empty omnibus — ^in 
which she could lie at full length, and we took her 
slowly home." 

" How did you manage to send to me so soon ?" 

" I sent the message straight from the Station, while 
they were getting the omnibus ready. I dare say you 
received it before we got home ourselves. We were a 
long time on the road." 

" Did the doctor see her soon ?" inquired the boy. 

" We called at his house on the way. He lives, you 
know, a mile this side of Shinford, and he aocompanied 
us home. Mrs. Austen, too, has been very kind. She 
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saw lis going by, and came up at once to help in the 
nursing.'* 

** Can I see her P" inquired Cole. 

*' Mrs. Austen, do you mean ?" 

"No. I meant her '' 

" Your mother ? We must ask the doctor about it, 
Henry. He insisted on the most perfect quiet, and 
would allow no one but myself and Mrs. Austen to go 
in. But he will be here again in two hours at latest^ 
and if he does not object, you shall do so. But we must 
run no risk. Remain here quietly, until I or Mrs. 
Austen come down again to you." 

His fitther went upstairs, and Cole was once more lefb 
to his solitary reflections. But the first shock was now 
OY^ ; and the active mind of youth began to revert to 
other subjects. The occurrences of the last few days at 
Halminst^ returned upon his mind ; and with them the 
thoughts which had been engrossing his attention, when 
the telegraphic message was delivered. He remembered 
the senseof gloom which had hung over him ; how he had 
felt sure that some evil w^ about to befal him, in conse- 
quence of his continued disr^ard of the pleadings of con- 
science. He had fancied that momingthat his forebodings 
were realized in the renewal of the inquiry by Pearson 
and Hawke: but the events of the last few hours seemed to 
give a new and more alarming interpretation to them. 
Was this heavy blow the chastisement due for his false- 
hood P Had he really provoked Qod to visit his sin by 
taking his mother from him P Had his presentiment of 
evil been a warning that some punishment was on the 
point of overtaking him, and had the deliberate falsehood 
of that day filled up the measure of his guilt P — his false- 
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hood that day — yes, that very day ! How strange thafe 
seemed. Why, it could not he more than five or six 
hours since his examination hy the monitors : and yet 
it seemed as if days and weeks had passed since then. 
Yes, it was not more than five hours since ! He le- 
memhered it was just six o'clock when he came oat 
with O'Grady and the others from Pearson's study. 
He had noticed the clock on the staircase as he went 
down to take his solitary walk in the court-yard. Six 
o'clock! — that must have been very near about the 
time when this terrible accident occurred. That was a 
strange coincidence, if it was so ! 

His musings were interrupted by some one entering 
the room. He looked up. It was Mrs. Austen, who 
had given up her place to the nurse newly arrived from 
Shinford, and had stepped in to say a few words of 
greeting and comfort to Henry ; as well as to hear a 
little about her own boy, whom he had left so re- 
cently. 

" The doctor has just come in, Henry," she said, when 
the first salutations had been exchanged, " but he can 
still give no opinion as to the likelihood of any serious 
injury. The stupor continues just as before, and it is 
impossible to do anything more than conjecture how 
long it is likely to last." 

"Did he say whether I might go up ?" asked Cole, 
anxiously. 

" He thinks, if you would engage to be quite quiet 
and composed, there would be no objection; but it 
would all depend on that. What do you think about 
that, yourself?" 

"I think I could promise to be quiet," answered 
Henry. " WiVV -jom t^ka \xi^ >i^ vfvth you now ?" 
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'^ Presently, when the doctor has gone. But now I 
should like to ask a few questions about yourself, and 
Halminster, and my son, though I heard from him only 
yesterday. Is he quite well, and are things going on 
pleasantly this half-year? and how do you like Dr. 
Campbell as a master ?" 

" Eobert is very well," said Cole, forcing himself to 
attend to her questions; "he was very well when I 
saw him this morning ; and we like Dr. Campbell very 
much, though not so much as Mr. Holford — at least, 
not yet." 

" Ah, you were both very fond of Mr. Holford ; and I 
am sure I have reason to speak well of him, after what 
he has done for my boy. Your dear mother was talk- 
ing to me only this morning about you all, and saying 
how nicely everything seemed to be going on with us. 
Who can ever say wEat a day may bring forth !" 

" Do you know," said Cole in an altered tone, and 
speaking apparently with difficulty, " the time of day 
at which this accident took place P My father did not 
teU me." 

" Well, let me see," said Mrs. Austen. " The coach- 
man told me that it was nearly an hour and a half afber 
it occurred, before they got home. There was a long 
delay before the conveyance could be properly prepared, 
and afterwards they were obliged to go very slowly. 
I remember l(X)king at my watch when they were 
passing the windows of the Grange, and it was then 
half-past seven o'clock." 

" Then," said Cole, his voice trembling with nervous 
excitement, " it must have occurred about six o'clock." 

" Somewhere, I suppose, about that time. Oh, yes, 
it must have heen near about six, for Jamea ^^vl ^Vc«^ 
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the afternoon express was passing at the time, and 
that reaches Shinford a few minutes before six. Bat I 
hear the doctor coming down, I think. Yes, he is 
patting on his coat in the hall : joa can come upstairs 
now, if you wish it." 

Ck)Ie followed in silence. It was, perhaps, little 
wonder that, in the higlilj-excited state of his nerres, 
he should attach excessive importance to what woold 
certainly, however, have seemed to anyone a singular 
coincidence. He felt as if Mrs. Austen's information 
had placed it beyond a doubt that the terrible injury 
which his mother had sustained, was the penalty of his 
offence. The thought so overpowered hini that, in sjHte 
of all his efforts after calmness, his hand shook, and his 
step was so unsteady as he entered the sick-room, that he 
was obliged to cling to his companion for support. Nor 
was it until several minutes had elapsed, that he could 
muster courage to advance further into it, Mrs. Austen, 
who saw that his father's eye was fixed upon him, and 
who mistook the cause of his emotion, whispered a few 
words of encouragement ; and at length, leaning on her 
arm, he moved forward to the bedside. It was a sad 
sight indeed to behold. The dead, colourless com- 
plexion ; the closed eyes ; and the expressionless features, 
scarcely distinguishable from those of a corpse but by 
the faint breathing — so faint and feeble, that the 
keenest eye could scarcely detect it ! How sad for any 
lad of Cole's years to look thus on the face of a beloved 
parent ; and in his case these thoughts were minted 
with reflections even more bitter and more agonizing! 
He stood gazing at her with white and rigid features, 
almost as white and rigid as her own ; and his inward 
suffering was bo ^ft\.T^a^m^to mtoeas^ that Mrs. Austen, 
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in compliance with a whispered order from Colonel Cole, 
drew him from the room, and told him that it was his 
father's wish that he should go at once to bed. 

"You are tired and worn out," she said, "and must 
have a sound night's rest. There is no prospect of a 
change at present ; but should there be, he promises you 
shall be instantly sent for." 

Cole made no attempt — indeed, he felt no disposition 
— to dispute these orders. He undressed himself in 
the same dull, mechanical manner, in which he had done 
everything since the receipt of the message from home. 
Before getting into bed, he knelt down, as usual, to his 
prayers. He had not omitted these of late ; chiefly 
because to omit them would have been to stand self- 
condemned in his own eyes. But he had gone through 
them in a cold, formal manner, which made them alto- 
gether lack life and meaning. He felt, however, that 
he could not whiten over his conscience in this manner 
to-night. The sense of God's presence had been too 
clearly recognised to be dealt with in a manner so un- 
real. If he prayed at all, it must be prayer indeed — 
genuine supplication for pardon, genuine entreaty for 
mercy. But how was he to pray thus, with the load of 
unrepented sin still burdening his conscience P How 
could he — while that interposed between his soul and 
God — ask Him to take off the curse which he felt that 
very sin had incurred ? No ; that could not be. It 
would be a mockery, an insult, to offer such a petition. 
But was he, then, really to be prevented from praying 
that he might not be punished so sorely — in plain 
words, was he to be prevented from praying that his 
mother might not die ? Surely that was more impos- 
sible still. Hjs mother, his dear, sweet motYiot^YDLViv.^ 

X 
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imminent and deadly danger; yet he not to be pe^ 
mittedy as it were, even to put forth his hand to tij 
and help her ! The thought was unaidurablj painfiiL 
He started up from his knees, and paced the room in a 
paroxysm of grief and despair ; and then, flinging hiBi> 
self upon the bed, buried his face in the clothes aad 
sobbed like a child. 

Presently he got up agun, somewhat calmed by the 
reaction of his burst of feeling, and sat down to think. 
What must he do to repair the past ? (3onscience toU 
him that he must own his offence as publidj ua he had 
committed it, and bear its consequences, whatever thej 
might be. It was no longer the same case, as it had 
been on the evening of Mr. Holford's sermon. Then he 
had not, at least openly and unblushingly, denied the 
truth. It was not quite clear then what course he 
ought to pursue ; and Mr. Holford might have consi- 
dered that4his fault would be sufficiently punished by a 
severe]^imposition, or confinement to the school gates. 
Now, however, there could be no doubt that his confes- 
sion and his sentence must be known to the whole 
school.l ^This was intolerable to the boy's proud spirit. 
He would, have consented to acknowledge himself an 
offender against the discipline of the school, and sub- 
mit to the^penalty attaching to it; but to be pub- 
hcly branded as a shufiler, an equivocator, a liar — this 
he could not bear. He reflected that he could all^ 
no explanation, or excuse, or palliation ; for to offer any 
of these, would be to bring forward circumstances which 
would involve the detection of his schoolfellows. No. 
If he did confess, he must be denounced before the 
whole school as an undisguised, unmitigated liar. How- 
ever great his aoxio^ and self-reproach, they were not 
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sufficient to drive bim into facing such an ordeal as tbat* 
But there was his treatment of Austen. At all events, 
he might atone for that. He might write to him to 
entreat his forgiveness for his injustice, and prevent his 
getting into any further trouble through him. That 
would be something, though not alL One item of tiie 
account against him, at least, would be wiped out. He 
put on some of his clothes again, and, seating himself at 
the table, wrote the letter, which, as the reader already 
imows, Austen received on the morning after the re- 
hearsal, and which we need not therefore give again here* 
Having finished this, he took it down into the hall just in 
time to give it into the charge of one of the servants, who 
was setting out on a message to Shinford, and who 
would deposit it in the post there in time for the next 
morning's mail. Cole then returned to his room with 
his mind somewhat relieved : and soon afberwards the 
exhaustion consequent on his bodily and mental fatiguea 
prevailed, and he fell into a heavy and dreamless sleep. 
He awoke late on the following morning, but still 
feverish and unrefreshed. Dressing himself as quickly 
as possible, he went down to the door of the sick- 
chamber, from which the nurse was at that moment 
coming out. ^'How was his mother?" he eagerly 
inquired. The nurse shook her head. " No better," 
she feared, ^' still insensible. The doctor had been an 
hour or so ago — would say nothing positive — ^butwas 
evidently less hopeful." "Where was his father?" 
" Just gone to lie down. He had been up all night, 
and was worn out with anxiety and watching." " "Was 
Mrs. Austen in the room ?" " No, she had not come 
in yet, but probably would be there before very long." 
'''Might he go in himself?" The iwtt%^ -^^a ^ttj \a 
x2 
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\ say he must not. The Colonel, who had obserred 1 

son's agitation overnight, had left strict orders that 
must not be admitted — for the present, at all events. 

The boy turned away with a deeper sense of depn 
sion than before, and went slowly downstairs. Brea 
fast had been laid in the dining-room, but the solita 
chair and fireless grate looked desolate, and he felt i 
appetite. He wandered into the drawing-room. T 
housemaid had taken advantage of the derangement 
the household to leave the cleaning up of the room n 
finished ; and the furniture was pushed out of its pla 
and partly covered up. He tried the study, which w 
Colonel Cole's usual morning room. But here were t 
melancholy evidences of the night of sorrow and anxie 
which his father had passed. The fire had just go 
out, and the white ashes were heaped high in the grai 
Supper had been laid out on the centre table, but it h 
remained untouched. The Coloners chair had be 
pushed near the fireplace by the side of a small bract 
slab, on which lay a new number of the Quarterly : b 
the leaves were uncut, and the paper-knife stood at t 
second page. Close to it was a small book, whi 
Henry recognised as a favourite of his mother's. It 1 
open, as though its reader had been called away sudden! 
and Cole fancied he could see the trace of a tear havii 
fallen on the page. There was nothing to induce hi 
to remain here. He went out into the hall, intendii 
to take a turn in the open air. But the morning w 
rainy and dull, and the cold wind chilled him i 
thoroughly, that he was glad to return to the dininj 
room, where a fire had by this time been lighted. 

The day passed on heavily and wearily. No visits 
came to reVieve ViVs so\\W^^,\?aci>o.%\s.\w truth there wj 
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scarcely any visitor whose presence would have been 
welcome ; nor could Cole succeed in interesting himself 
in any occupation. About half-past three a repast, 
half luncheon half dinner, made its appearance, at which 
his father joined him, but neither could eat or talk 
much. Henry could read in his face that he was grow- 
ing more and more apprehensive of the result, though 
he did not admit it in words. It was now nearly two- 
and-twenty hours since the accident, and as yet there had 
not been the slightest symptom of consciousness. Cole 
renewed his entreaty to be admitted to the sick-room 5 
and his father, touched by the expression of his face, 
could not any longer refuse ; though he still doubted 
the prudence of the step. " I am obliged to go over to 
Shinford,'' he said, '' at half-past four, and shall not be 
back till a little after six. I am going to telegraph 
for Brodie, and cannot trust any one but myself to do 
it rightly. They are very apt to make mistakes at that 
office. You can take my place for the hour and a half 
of my absence. But you must be very careful, my 
boy : neither of us would ever forgive ourselves if harm 
came of it." 

There was a gleam of comfort in this permission. 
But afber all, the chief source of the lad's restlessness 
was not the exclusion from his mother's room, but the 
self-accusations which continued to disturb him. He 
had made the amends to Austen, it was true. But that, 
he felt, was but a small part of the account against 
him. He could not deceive himself so far as to think 
that sufficient, or believe it could be accepted as re- 
pentance at all. The same struggle between pride and 
conscience, which had begun last night, had been going 
on within him at intervals all day \ the oti& <^\^\:e(vs^ 
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fenewiog ito i^oidiiigs more kmdl j ; the otiier clogged 
aod on jieldiiig as ever. Thk mental eonflict was Hm 
mam •oiiroe<^ his disqidetiide ; and aoeofdin^^, when, 
after his father's departure^ he went npstain and seated 
himsdf in his annchair hj the hcdside, he foand that 
has wietchedneai was not reliered, hot rather increased 
hj the change. He eovild not take his e^ ea off tbe 
pale, still face — soUkey jetsoterribljmifikeythefMxhe 
had so often seen tamed xspoa him — sometimes in 
smiling i^yproral, scnnetimes, though rarelj, in gentk 
reproof — ^but always in loTe. How his heart homed 
within him as he looked. How he longed to throw 
himself on her neck and kiss and warm her back to life! 
Oh, was it possible that she had been stridden thns fear- 
follj for his g^ilt, and would remain thns, till released 
by his repentance ! The coincidence of the time of the 
accident with that of his own sin retomed npon his 
recollection, and the conviction grew momently stronger 
and more intolerable in the breathless stillness of the 
darkened room. Imagination began to lend its terrors 
to heighten those of conscience. The mshlight buming 
in the furthest comer threw strange lights and shadows 
on the walls. The gbw of the fire, as it occasionally 
leaped up and sunk again, played on the marble features ; 
communicating to them an unearthly expression, as 
though they were pleading to him out of the depth of 
their suffering. The faint ticking of the French clock 
on the mantelpiece seemed to be giving out a perpetual 
warning that the time yet allowed for mercy was passing 
away, and the hope it contained, growing fainter with 
every fleeting moment. 

At last, when the low musical chime announced that 
it was six o'clock — ^the time at which his fother might 
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be expected to return, the boy could endure his misery 
no longer. He -sank silently on his kneed by the bed- 
side, and burying his face in the clothes, breathed a 
solemn prayer for forgireness ; accompanied by a vow 
that he would, whensoever he should obtain the oppor- 
tunity, make full confession of all that he had done 
amiss — confession which should be as public as the 
offence itself had been — and submit patiently to what- 
ever punishment might be awarded him. He threw 
the whole fervour of his nature into the prayer. ThB 
tide of emotion which had so long been gathering and 
surging in his bosom, seemed to force itself out by the 
vent thus evened for it. There was a sense almost of 
luxury in the relief; and he continued to kneel by the 
bedside long after he had ended his petition, enjoying 
the quiet lull which had followed on the storm that had 
so long been disturbing him. 

He was roused by the light touch of fingers Md upon 
his own. He started up, imagining that Mrs. Austen 
or the nurse had entered the room. But it was a 
different spectacle that met his eyes. His mother was 
looking upon him with an expression partly of wonder, 
partly of pleasure : but one which, God be thanked^ was 
her own sweet look, evincing not only the fullest 
consciousness, but entire freedom from pain ! 

" Henry," she said, " is it you indeed ? How came 
you here ? Is there anything the matter ? or have I 
been ill?" 

Cole could only trust himself to answer in a few words^ 
that there was nothing amiss. His father was quite 
well, and he would send him to her immediately, to as* 
sure her of it. He took her hand and kissed it, and 
then walked into the next room, wket^ bi^ isf^x^^Xs^ 
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father, who had just returned with the doctar, and told 
them what had occurred. He waited long enough to 
hear the joyful assurance that his mother had suatained 
no serious injury, and a few days' quiet would entirely 
restore her. Then he retired once more to his own 
room, with his heart overflowing with joy and thankful- 
ness, to hless God for the mercy He had shown him ; 
that she whom he loved so dearly, and whom he had 
almost mourned as dead, had heeu given hack to him 
again — snatched, as it seemed, by a Stronger Hand evoi 
at the last hour, from the grasp of death. One passage 
of Scripture kept continually recurring to his mind, 
and thenceforth had always a deeper and truer signifi- 
cance to him. It is only through our own experience 
of life, that we come to realize the solemn depth and 
force of the Holy Book ; and surely until the Kesur- 
rection morning itself, that text could never for him 
have so blessed and merciful a fulfilment : '* It is meet 
that we should be glad : for this thy brother was dead 
and is alive again ; and was lost, and is found." 

Cole was fully persuaded at the time, that his mo- 
ther's unexpected restoration had been granted in direct 
and immediate answer to his prayer, and the resolve 
which had prompted it. It was hardly possible under 
the influence of his excited feelings that he could have 
thought otherwise ; aud who shall say but that at such 
moments we approach more nearly to the spiritual 
world, and hear the voice of God more plainly than at 
other times? Afterwards, when doubts occurred to 
him, and he consulted Mr. Holford on the subject, he 
was satisfled with the clergyman's answer : '* It is im- 
possible to say, my dear boy, whether the one was or 
was not diieetly eoimeeted with the other. The time 
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at whicH your mother r^ained her consciousness, was 
just twenty-four hoiu^ after her accident, and I have 
heard that it is not unfrequent for persons to recover 
their senses under such circumstances, after that interral 
of time. But, however that may he, be sure God's Pro- 
vidence, who makes all things to work together for 
good, made use alike of your mother's danger and re- 
covery, to awaken your conscience to a sense of your 
own sin and of His mercy. You must not expect that 
He will always be pleased to answer your prayers so 
directly and promptly ; but you need not doubt that 
He did so answer them upon this occasion." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE GBAND BEGATTA. 

Thuesday dawned— the Thursday of the Grand Re- 
gatta. Many a Halminster boy — and, if truth were 
told, many an older boy, also, — hurried to the window 
the moment he awotke that morning, to consult the 
most capricious but most important of oracles — the 
weather. Many had been the speculations and pro- 
phecies on the previous evening, mostly of an unfa- 
vourable character; for the last few days had been 
dismal and rainy, and the glass — ^that incorruptible 
seer, so unhappily addicted in this climate to presaging 
woe — was reported to be still falling. Many an ex- 
pectant actor in, or spectator of, the morrow's sports 
had retired to rest with a mind presentient of evil. 
There was, therefore, more than ordinary rejoicing 
when a fine sunshiny morning presented it«&\i% ^<^ ^k^ 
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farighi and doodless, and scarcely a breatli of wind 
itinring the foliage of the College dma. Am earlj aa 
half-past nine o'dook the hanks of the Halme prsaented 
a liTelj and stirring spectacle. In the boatbailders' 
yards there was as muchhostleand ezeitemeaat, aa tfaoogli 
a general emigration were about to take place. The 
eight-oars, and other boats which were to bear part in 
the approaching contest, were being carefiiHy ezaminad 
from stem to stem, and their keels robbed clear of 
erery possible obstmction to their prc^preaa through 
the water. Vessels of every siae and description^ 
wherries, skifb, fomvoais, canoes, saiUng-boats, panti^ 
house-boats, which had been engaged to oonvey spec- 
tators to the scene of action, were recriving their due 
equipment of cushions, seats, hampers of good cheer, 
and all other requisites for the enjoyment of a day of 
pleasure. Even one or two spare barges had been fur- 
nished with benches and awning^, and were now putting 
off from shore, to be towed to spots suitable for obtain- 
ing an uninterrupted view of the race-course. At the 
landing-places, groups of Halminster boys had already 
assembled : who had despatched their break&sts witii 
the speed of travellers by an express train, to whom 
but ten minutes are allowed for refreshment, and who 
had immediately afterwards huiried down to the arena 
of the coming struggle — ^though they were well aware 
that, for the next hour and a half at least, there would 
be nothing for them to see. As the morning advanced 
the numbers sensibly increased; and by ten o'dodc 
several of the rowers might be seen looking carefully to 
the straps of their stretchers, and the fastenings of the 
cushions on which they were to sit— derangement of 
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these having sometimes been known to occasion the 
loss of a race. 

Half an hour later, and the umpires and captains 
of the Tarious boats had assembled in the large room at 
Oarraway's, to arrange the order of the heats, and draw 
lots for pairs and places. Four boate^had been entered 
that year for the Qrand Bace— four, that is, indepen- 
dently of Denton's : who, as the holders of the silver 
oars, rowed only in the final heat with the conqueror of 
the other competitors. The four consisted, first of the 
College crew ; secondly and thirdly, of those from Hod« 
son's and Broughton's boarding-houses ; while the last 
was made up from several of the smalls houses, which 
were allowed to combine their forces in this manner, 
each being unable singly to muster a boat at all. 
Hawke was the captain of this mixed company, which 
was this year ccmsidered to be unusually good, though 
not likely to attain to either the first or the second 
place. This crew, it has been already mentioned, was 
generally known as the ^ Symms " — not having any 
reference, be it observed, to Simeon, either the Old 
StyUte, or the New Styleite ; either he of the Pillar, or 
he of the Pulpit — but to the Greek word " irw^/iaxo*," 
or allies. Such, at least, was the explanation generally 
given of the word by the etymologists of Halminster. 

While the preliminaries of tlra match were being 
arranged, a conversation was going on at the other end 
of the room between some of the old Halminsters, who 
had just arrived to take their places in the umpire's 
boat. 

""Well, Stq>]eford,'* said a tall and rather distin- 
guished-looking man, as he shook hands with our old 
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friend, ''so I liad not the pleasure of seeing you at 
Dalbury last night, after all." 

" No," said Stapleford. " Unluckily I was detained 
in London, and arrived here yesterday, instead of Tues- 
day, as I had intended. It would have been impossible 
therefore for me to have got the report of the moni- 
tors in time to bring it to you, as we had arranged. 
I thought it was better, however, to see them last night 
rather than wait till the morning. So I slept at the 
White Hart instead of coming over to you." 

"Well," said Mr. Elmes, for he was the speaker, 
drawing his companion into a comer, and speaking low, 
" what have you learned from them ?" 

"Pearson tells me that the examination into the 
matter is not quite over yet. When I heard from him 
last he felt confident, as I told you, that no Halminster 
boy was concerned ; but it seems that something of a 
clue has now been discovered. He says, however, they 
will be able to tell you all about it to-morrow." 

" A clue ? Do they think, then, that some of the 
fellows here were implicated in the business ?" 

"So I understand. But there is nothing at all 
clearly known. It was only yesterday that the disco- 
very, whatever it is, was made. They thought you 
would not object to allowing the inquiry to stand over 
till to-morrow ; for if they had followed it up imme- 
diately, it would inevitably have knocked up the Re- 
gatta, and made the thing, of course, quite public." 

" Oh, of coiu-se. They were quite right. But I wish 
I had known it, though. I have taken it for granted, 
rather hastily perhaps, from what you said, that the 
boys were entirely unconnected with the affair ; and I 
have allowed Gieftii^ood to come over and see the 
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Begatta — ^which I should not have done, if I had had 
any idea that one of the boys might be the culprit. 
Greenwood is as savage about it, as a bear whose cubs 
have been stolen ; and if he were to fall in with the fellow 
who shot at him, there would be no keeping him quiet.'* 

" You had better send him home again, Elmes," said 
Stapleford. " I really think it as likely as not that he 
might recogpiise the offender on the ground ; and if he 
were to collar, or attempt to thrash him, there would 
be a general shindy to begin with, and the Lord know& 
what to end with," 

" Well, yes, I suppose so. At all events, I will go 
and talk to him at once. By good luck he is still at 
the White Hart where I put up. Get everything 
ready for starting, and I shall be back by eleven," 

They parted ; and Stapleford went up to the table. 
" Have the pairs been drawn, and the places tossed for ?" 
he asked of Tom Qarraway, who oflSciated as Honorary 
Secretary on these occasions. 

"Yes, Mr, Stapleford, they have. A capital bill of 
fare to-day, sir ! Don't remember to have seen a better 
since I took an oar in hand. The first heat is between 
Hodson's and the Symms's ; Hodson's have the choice 
of places. The second heat is Broughton's and the 
Collegers ; Broughton's have the toss there, sir. Then 
comes the four-oar heats, and the two-oar heats, and 
the junior skiflF race. Then the heat between the two 
winners of the former heats, and then the tub race. 
That's all the racing before dinner. Then, in the 
a'temoon, there's the heats for places between the 
losing boats ; then the final heats for the four-oar and 
pair-oar matches ; and last of all, the race between the 
holders of the silver oars and tba m\i\sai^ ^\^go^ ^ 
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the day. Haven't seen a prettier card I don't know 
when." 

'^ It is not amissy Tom, I allow. One or two <tf the 
heats wiD certainlj be good. Who will cany off the 
' oars' to-daj?" 

^ That aint easy to say, Mr. Stapleford. Baton's 
18 uncommon strong this year. We thought the^ 
wasn't going to be when one or two of their old hands 
went, but they are. Then there's Mr. Ha^^e; he's 
got a right good eight together among the Synims' 
gents ; and the College eight — ^there's nothing, against 
them neither." 

'' Certainly not. And how abont Broughton's, then? 
What do you say to them P" 

" Well, sir, what I say is this. They are as fine a 
crew as I have seen in Halminster, since I first took an 
oar in hand. If there was to be but one race, mind 
you, and that lay between Broughton's and any other 
boat, I should say Broughton's would have it. But, 
you see, they have two pretty tough races to pull first. 
The College gents will put them to their mettle ; and 
I expects Mr, Hawke wont be beat without sunmiat 
of a tussle. If Denton's gets the toss, and has the 
best place, and come to the scratch all fresh and cool, 
and t'others are rather^ screwed with the work they've 
done a'ready — ^then I think it will be Denton's, and no 
mistake." 

"You do, do you, Tom? Well, I am afraid I'm 
somewhat of your opinion too. But I would back that 
spirt of theirs against almost anything I have ever 
seen, nevertheless. Anjhow, we must hope for the 
best. How goes the time ?" 

" Ten minvxtea \.o e\e^«i\, «« , TV^a two crews is get- 
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ting into thdr Ix^s, and it^^ a'most time for the um- 
pire's boat to start. Who is to be the st^pke in her, 
sir?" 

" Captain Jackson," said Stapl^ord. ^ I am umpire^ 
you know, and you, I suppose, steer. Well, Jackson, 
they say it is time to start. Are all our fellows ready ?" 

'' All but Ehnes. I can't think where he is." 

" All right, sir," said Tom Qarraway ; " here's Mr. 
Elmes just entering the yard. Now, gentlemen, please 
to get aboard." 

Meanwhile the great throng of spectators had as- 
sembled on, and opposite to, the shores of Swan's Islet : 
upoa which the winning-post had been erected — a tall 
white mast, bearing the College flag. Close to it a 
marquee had been pitched, for the reception of the 
ladies and other distinguished visitors : and immediately 
opposite, on Poplar Point, was another tent, in which 
was stationed the band of one of the regiments quartered 
in Halminster. The islet was connected with the shore 
by a bridge of punts : the bridge touching the bank at 
the very point where the four-oar had lain concealed on 
the memorable occasion of the expedition to Dalbury, 
As the hour of eleven approached, the boats containing 
parties from the town began to take up their stations 
as near as possible to the islet, while the islet itself was 
thronged with occupants, consisting chiefly at this 
period of the day of boys ; though the spot was usually 
reserved for the Masters, with their families and friends, 
in the afternoon. Precisely at eleven the regimental 
band struck up the famous Halminster melody, 

" Inter onmee, cea Begina," 

and almost immediately afterwacda, t\x<^ \m£^\t^%V3^^ 
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maimed by old Halminsters — all of them heroes in 
their day, whose names were written in the racing 
chronicles of the Collie — swept gracefally past the 
islet, followed by the two eight-oars, between whom the 
first heat was to be rowed. 

Little interest was felt in either of the first two heats ; 
as the issue of them was foreseen by almost every one 
present. When the Symms rowed in, easy victors hj 
two or three boats' lengths, the applause which greeted 
them was due rather to their good style and trim iqh 
pearance, than to the success they had obtained. Si- 
milarly when Broughton's eight, in the heat which 
followed, passed the stand about the same distance in 
advance of the College boat — ^though they had not soe- 
ceeded in shaking off their opponents without a harder 
struggle — it was chiefly the interest attaching to the 
favourite champion of the day which called forth the 
plaudits. The first arrival of Broughton's boat at the 
scene of action was indeed an important feature in the 
Eegatta ; and they were closely criticised by the spec- 
tators, as they paddled past them to take their place 
at the starting-point. Their dark uniform of purple 
and white gave them a much less showy appearance 
than the scarlet and white of the Symms, or the light- 
green of Hodson's, or the white jerseys and ribbons of 
the CoUegers. But their more sombre dress suited 
well with their distinguishing qualities of size, strength, 
and symmetry ; and the Thames watermen, who had 
brought Stapleford's boat from London, muttered ap- 
proval as they watched the even rapidity of their 
stroke. 

A variety of minor contests succeeded to the first 
two'beata o£ tti^e\^\rO«c%\ <i\aKQbj matches between 
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the junior and fourth-form boys, and these served as an 
interlude, while the crews of the boats victorious thus 
far were taking rest previously to the renewal of the 
contest. In general the spectators evinced but little 
interest in these lesser races ; and it was not until one 
o'clock, when Symms' andBroughton's again took their 
stations at the starting-post, that the crowd began to 
throng the shores as densely as before. The result of 
this race went far to verify Tom Garraway's prediction. 
Broughton's had the worst place, full in the middle of 
the stream, while their antagonists were in comparatively 
slack water nearer the bank. It was not without a 
severe and protracted effort that the Broughtonians 
could succeed in rowing clear of these antagonists ; and 
though they showed no actual symptoms of distress, it 
was evident that their exertions must tell on the final 
struggle, which was to take place in the afbemoon. 

*^ Well, Tom," said Stapleford, as they stepped ashore 
from the umpire's boat, which had accompanied the 
match, " what do you think of it now ?" 

'* Much as I told you this morning, sir," replied Tom. 
" Broughton's will feel that 'ere race when they comes 
to row against the champions. It will be a near thing, 
mind my words, Mr. Stapleford — a very near thing. It 
depends a'most on which party gets the choice of 
places. There's Mr. Armitage there, looking as strong 
as a bull and as fine as a prizefighter, and he hasn't 
touched an oar to-day, mind you. And there's Mr. 
Pearson, all a muck of perspiration ; and I'll go bail he 
feels that 'ere spirt between his shoulders now. It's 
hard lines on a man to pull another stiff race only an 
hour or two a'ter that 'ere." 

" Well, we shall see, Tom ; we shall i^^. kK^^v^^'-^ 
T 
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most be a fine cam that wOl beat Broog h ton'a, that's 
certain. B j-the-bje, Eknei — ^I baren't hadanoppcnia- 
iiitj of asldng you while we were in tiie boat — ^what 
did jou settle with the keeper ? Bid joa aend Urn 
homeP' 

" No," replied Mr. Elmes ; ^ he promiaed me finih- 
fblly that he would not make a diatnrbonoe or com- 
plaint to-daj — even if he should happen to come across 
the person who fired at him. I told him I coold not 
aUow the Begatta to be interfered with under any dr- 
•cnmstances. After it is over, he may, if he likes, giYe 
private information that he has fallen in with the 
^^ty parties, if sach should prove to be the case; bat 
even then, he is not on any account to meddle with them 
himself or go to the masters without mj knowledge." 

"^ What did he say to that P ' 

*' He looked rather blank at first. I think I told yoa 
how savage he is about it ; but when I said that unless be 
would give his distinct pledge to that effect, he must 
take his choice of going home at otice or leaving my 
service, he did give the promise ; and I nmke no doubt 
he will keep it, for he is an honest fellow, though a little 
surly." 

" That is all right, then. Well, now, there is nothing 
more, I believe, before dinner, is there ?" 

" Yes, there is," said Elmes ; " at least, something 
appears to be going on there," and he pointed up the 
stream to a spot about three hundred yards distant, 
where several punts were being anchored at various 
intervals across the stream. 

" Oh, to be sure !" exclaimed Stapleford, laughing ; 
" it is the tub race. It is always capital fun. Come 
and see the start, Elmes. I declare there is M'Dougal 
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going to enter for it. Why, I recollect him iskmg 
part in it at least five years ago !" 

" Yes," said Armitage, who had joined them ; " they 
say he has entered for it five times, and won three. 
But he must be too heavy for it now. Nothing but a 
very light weight has any chance at all.^' 

The tub race had been a feature at the Grand Ee* 
gatta from time immemorial — that is, according to the 
interpretation of those words by school tradition, for 
at least fifteen or twenty years past. It had several 
times been interdicted as dangerous, especially by Head 
Masters in the first year or so of their tenure of office. 
But as great care was taken to prevent danger, and no 
serious accident had ever been known to occur, popular 
feeling had always prevailed in the long-run, and the 
match was again permitted. Each boy who presented 
himself as a competitor took his seat in a round tub, 
such as washerwomen are wont to use, and was allowed 
no other implement wherewith to propel this primitive 
bark than a housemaid's mop. To the bottom of every 
tub an iron ring was attached, through which a rope 
was passed, and the two ends held by the squire of each 
champion, who stood in one of the punts behind. As 
soon as the signal gun was fired, one end of the rope 
was east loose, and the other drawn through the ring 
so as to release the tub ; which began of course to float 
down stream towards the islet, accelerated by the 
occupants in any way they might themselves fancy^ 
The mop was sometimes used as an oar, sometimes as a 
punt-pole, sometimes as a paddle, and occasionally on a 
windy day it was held alofb as a sail, and had been 
known to do good service in that capacity. If by any 
mischance the voyager should he u^^eVi^Yift^^E^^fc *«^ 
t2 
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make bis way by swimming to tbe wimung-post, carry- 
ing, bowever, bis tub along witb bim ; and if he sbould 
succeed imder sucb circumstances in arriving first, he 
would be declared tbe victor. 

Tbe boys were just taking tbeir stations as Staple- 
ford and tbe otbers came up. Five bad entered beside? 
M^ougal — ^two of tbem experienced naviga^rs, the 
otber three novices at tbat particular kind of race. 
M'Dougal, attended by Lloyd as bis hencbman, bad 
been placed near tbe middle of tbe stream, and was 
seated witb mucb gravity in bis tub ; exborting the 
spectators to be sure to watcb bis movements carefully, 
since it would certainly be tbe last opportunity they 
would bave of witnessing bis skill in tbat especial de- 
partment. Tbe tubs were floated away from tbe punts 
some seven or eight feet, and the same distance was left 
between eacb of the competitors. 

** Who is that little fellow to tbe extreme right ?'* 
asked Mr. Elmes of Armitage. " He seems as if he 
were quite at home at this sort of thing." 

" Tbat is Hoblyn, one of tbe Collegers," said Armi- 
tage, laughing. "Hobgoblin tbe fellows call bim. 
They declare he was changed at nurse, and is not human 
at all. It is his first Regatta, but I would take an even 
wager be wins, nevertheless. He is as light as a cork, 
and as nimble as a cat." 

" I think I would back Watts, there, against him," 
said Jackson, pointing to a small, wiry-looking juniofr 
the very image, in fact, of a small black and tan terrier. 
He wont upset, anyway, whatever becomes of him. 
You might as soon attempt to upset a water-rat as 
him." 

" Wel\,l \io\OL\iY liJtwi, \Xv^ ^^^T^.w," said Stapleford. 
*• I w\\\ back ft^W wi!^ «x:^«t\Kw» ^«xb&V» ^^ «^^^ 
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always. Mac ought to be dismissed with honour at the 
«nd of the race, as a veteran combatant who retires with 
honour from the arena." 

" I don't know any one, at all events, who more de- 
serves to be ' donatus rude,' " said Armitage, laughing. 
" But there is the gim ; now they are off." 

As he spoke, the boys who were holding the ropes 
dropped one end, and set the voyagers at liberty ; who 
thereupon immediately began to use their mops, each 
according to the best of his ability ; while the punts, 
lifting their anchors, followed slowly in their rear. The 
skill displayed, as may be supposed, was not great. 
Two of the novices were almost instantly upset, and 
feeling that there was no hope of reaching the distant 
winning-post, encumbered by their treacherous convey- 
ances, were glad to be hauled on board by the punts. 
A third suffered similar shipwreck when about half the 
course had been passed ; and, after a gallant effort to 
swim the remaining distance, dragging his tub afber 
him, he, too, was fain to take refuge in a punt, and 
leave the prize to one of the three survivors. These 
were now almost level with one another. Mac was in 
the centre. He had skilfully contrived to thrust his 
vessel into that part of the stream where the current 
was strongest; and this advantage fully counter- 
balanced the drawback of his greater weight, which 
of course sunk his tub deeper in the water. As they 
neared the islet Watts was somewhat retarded by a 
bank of weeds against which he was driven, and the 
other two went a-head of him — M*Dougal still riding in 
the centre of the current, and little Hoblyn whirling 
his mop right and left with a skill which drew repeated 
encomiums from the delighted spectaiot^. 

" What fun /" said Warburtou, aa t\ift\Ks^% T«SL\fiLCswg, 
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the bank to see the upshot of the contest. '' This is 
the best race I ever saw in my life. They are as even 
as possible. What a fellow that Mae is! Hurrah! 
he'll do it now !" he shouted, as M'Dougal dexterously 
steered himself into a channel between two banks of 
weeds where the current ran unusually rapidly, the 
effect of which was to shoot his tub a yard or two in 
advance. " He'll do it now. Hurrah for Broughton's!" 

'' Noy he wont !" exclaimed a College boy at his side, 
as he saw M'Dougal'& vessel falter in its course, and 
Hoblyn's overtake and pass it. '' No, he wont. Don't 
hollo till you are out of the wood. Hurrah for Col- 
lege !" he shouted, in illustration, doubtless, of his 
belief in his own maxim. "Hurrah for College ! We 
shall win the day !" 

" I expect Mac will be * out of the wood' with a ven- 
geance," said one of the Dentonites, as M'Dougal sud- 
denly leaned over the side of the tub, apparently to 
discover some obstacle to his course. " He certainly will 
be if he tries that on again. Why, I declare, he is 
standing still. He must be stuck in the weeds." 

M'Dougal appeared to be of the same opinion. He 
pushed with all his force against the weeds on either side, 
but co\ild not release himself. Then, perceiving that by 
this time his adversary had passed the winning-post, 
and was receiving the acclamations of the multitude, he 
desisted from his efforts, and remained seated with all 
the gravity of Diogenes — albeit under circumstances 
which it would sorely have tried Diogenes to carry off 
with dignity — until the punts came, and he was helped 
6n board, while his squu*e Lloyd lifted his delinquent 
vessel into the punt after him. 

M'Dougal \»\Mcii'i^ \\» \iCi!V»\ia\a. M^^aids^ to see if he 
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could discover the cause of his detention ; but nothing 
appeared which could in any way account for it. In 
fact, the cause of the phenomenon was not ascertained 
until the middle of the following half-year, when Bill 
Holmes, who had had a share in the conspiracy^.nolonger 
having the fear of Smithers and Lloyd before his eyes, 
confessed — either in a fit of remorse, or in the hope of 
receiving half-a-crown for gratifying Mac's curiosity — 
the particulars of the plot. It appeared that Lloyd, 
who had vowed vengeance against M'Dougal for the 
trick he had played on him at the masquerade, had de- 
vised (or rather Smithers ha,d devised for him) a 
scheme of vengeance. He had procured a coil of thin 
rope, secured at one end to a small anchor, and at the 
other to an iron hook. This hook he had inserted into 
the same ring through which the starting-line was 
passed. The rope, of course, at once uncoiled itself, and 
the anchor sank to the bottom. But the bed of the 
river being hard and smooth in that part, the tub had 
drifted on unimpeded, until it reached the bank of weeds 
through which M'Dougal had so dexterously piloted 
his vessel. Here the anchor caught fast, and instantly 
arrested the further progress of the tub. On the. 
arrival of the punt, Lloyd had stooped down and re- 
leased the hook, which sank immediately into the mud, 
carrying the rope with it, and leaving no trace of the 
secret means by which the course of the voyager had 
been arrested. 

M'Dougal was somewhat troubled at first that the 
butt, upon whom he had played off such innumerable 
tricks with entire impunity, should have contrived to get 
tlie better of him just at the last moment. It was, he 
used to say, as if Wellington, after all hia Peniiv&vvLs^ 
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victories, among which there had been no reverse, 
should have been defeated by Soult at Toulouse on the 
very last day of the war. But afterwards he comforted 
himself with the reflection, that no rule could be con- 
sidered as firmly proved without an exception ; and be 
was wont to acknowledge, with humility and resigna- 
tion, when the story was told in his hearing, that, after 
all, he could not but recognise the Nemesis of the 
Ninepin ! 



CHAPTEE XXin. 

THE riNAL HEAT. 

Aptee the tub race there was a pause in the proceed- 
ings of the day for s^bout two hours, during which time 
dinner was served in the marquee, while the ol ttoXXo/ 
outside adjourned to their own homes, or partook of 
such refreshment as they could procure on the spot. 
Several barges had been converted into extempore 
taverns, with the view of meeting this demand. One of 
the gayest of these, furnished with awnings and flags 
overhead, rows of seats on the deck, and a goodly array 
of barrels on the poop, bore incribed, in large letters, 
on its largest flag, the words, " Thomas Dakyns, Dal- 
bury." It was, in fact, no other than our old acquaint- 
ance of the Three Pigeons. He had borrowed a barge 
of his friend the brewer, to which he had transferred 
the benches and awnings, &c., he was wont to set up 
on the cricket-ground at Dalbury : and had come to the 
Regatta, partly to see the race, partly to realize what 
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pecuniary emolument might be attainable — ^thus com- 
bining the beautiful and the profitable, after the most 
approved teaching of ancient philosophers. Tom ap- 
peared to be satisfied with the soundness of his specu- 
lation in both respects ; and to be, in consequence, on 
the best possible terms with himself and with the world 
in general. He was in that condition in which Wilkie 
finely depicts the landlord in his "Village Festival;" 
being sober enough to keep a sharp eye upon his cus- 
tomers, yet not too sober for good fellowship. In the 
intervals between the races, and more particularly 
during the two hours' interregnum, these poured in 
thick and fast — threatening to exhaust even the liberal 
supply of porter, ale, and cider wherewith the provident 
Tom had stocked the cabin of the barge ; and which he 
dispensed at the modest profit of 100 per cent. 

" Ah, Boger," he exclaimed, as an old man, dressed 
in the garb of a gamekeeper, entered the barge, accom- 
panied by a taller man wearing the same livery, " proud 
to see you, sir ; and you, too, Mr. Greenwood. Come 
to see the Eegatta, I s'pose ? Sit down, gents ; you'll 
take summat, I expects. What is it to be ?" 

" Let's have a quart o' your half-and-half, Tom," 
replied Roger. " This here work is hard lines upon a 
man as isn't as young as he was. Here is me and my 
mate have been on the stump all day, up and down, 
here and there and everywhere ; and all, as I tells him, 
a'ter a wild goose as he wont never catch." 

" Wont I ?" said Mr. Greenwood ; " that's what you 
say, is it? You'll sing a different song, I expect, 
Roger West, afore long. If I don't catch that 'ere 
chap afore Michaelmas, and that is this next week, 
why I wish I may be—" And h«Kk Mx. Qcts«a.- 
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wood buried his face in the pewter pot, leaving his 
audience in uncertainty as to what the alternative 
might be. 

** Been looking a'ter him in the crowd, Mr. Green- 
wood P" inquired Dakyns, rather nervously. 

" Well, I have, off and on, in a way," replied the 
other ; " between the races, you see. But Boger here 
hasn't had much to tire him, for all his talk. We 
didn't get down here till the first two heats was over, 
and master he sends me with a note to the police-sta- 
tion just afore one o'clock, so I misses that heat, too." 

''Well, never mind, Mr. Greenwood," suggested 
Dakyns, consolingly ; " they wasn't none of them worth 
seeing, 'cept the tub race, and that you saw ; and the 
best race of all, they say, is to come still, so you haven't 
missed much. And you haven't seen the chap as you 
spoke on, then, nowheres ?" 

" Nowheres," replied the keeper. " I've been taking 
a pretty close look at those young College bucks for 
the last hour or two, but he aint among them, that I'll 
make my 'davit of." 

"Well, then," observed Eoger, "you may depend 
on't he ain't one of the young Halminster gents at all. 
They's all on 'em as sure to be out and about, while 
this sort of thing's a going on, as snails is to come out 
a'ter rain. If he'd been one of them, you'd have seen 
him, Eichard Greenwood, long ago." 

" May be, may be !" rejoined Greenwood. " I don't 
care, for my part, whether he is a College gent, or a 
Halminster gent, or, mayhap, no gent at all. All I 
know is, that I mean to catch him, and have it out with 
him, too, let him be who he may." 

" Well, as you please," returned Roger ; " only you 
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must be good enough to let us sit quiet a bit now and 
'joy ourselves. A man don't go out a-pleasurmg to be 
kept on the trot the whole blessed day, and so here I 
means to stay." 

His companion did not appear inclined to dispute the 
proposition. He, too, took his seat on one of the front 
benches of the barge ; which, as he remarked, wasn't a 
bad one for seeing the game as was going on, and was 
soon interested in watching the visitors on Swan's 
Islet, which lay, as we have intimated, but a few yards 
from them. 

The two hours had by this time nearly, expired, and 
a fresh influx of visitors began to appear, consisting 
chiefly of gentlemen from Halminster or its neighbour- 
hood, with their wives and daughters ; officers from the 
raiments quartered in the depdt, and the like. The 
shores of the islet began to grow gay with scarlet 
uniforms and ladies' dresses of every variety, until it 
shone in the declining sun like a parterre of anemones. 
Among the later arrivals were several of the masters 
and their families. Dr. and the Miss Campbells came 
on horseback, and the latter, leaving their horses in 
charge of a groom, crossed the bridge of punts, and 
took up their places in the marquee. The Doctor 
himself moved about, exchanging salutations with the 
visitors. Mr. and Miss Holford, accompanied by Mr. 
Singleton, made their appearance shortly afterwards, 
and joined Mr. Porter, who was strutting about, cutting 
ponderous jokes and dispensing heavy small-talk, under 
the innocent delusion that he was at once lively and 
condescending. The fineness of the afternoon, and the 
fame of the severe contest that was contemplated, had 
brought together a larger assembla:^^ t\i'as2L\i^^\)ft»Q^ 
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«een on the like occasion for many years past. The 
lieats among the unsuccessful eights of the morning: 
the final race for the four-oar, two-oar, and scull^ 
prizes, all passed off with more or less ielat: and there 
remained now only the one contest on which was con- 
•centrated the main interest of the day — ^the final race 
hetween the holders of the challenge oars and the con- 
queror in the trial heats of the day. 

"How do you do, Stapleford?" said Dr. Camphdl, 
advancing to shake hands with his quondam pupil s& 
this period of the proceedings. " Called to the Bar, I 
see by the Times; we shall soon know the fact fi!Dm 
the Law Eeports, also, I make no doubt.*' 

Stapleford coloured, partly with pleasure, partly from 
a sense of nervousness. Not that the Doctor had said 
anything to provoke it, or that Stapleford was a nervous 
man ; but such divinity doth hedge one's old Head 
Master, that he strikes awe into all who approach him, 
like an electrical eel — by mere contact. It may be 
doubted whether a man ever gets over, in after life, the 
sensation with which he was wont of old to regard the 
Head Master of his school. Certainly there is no being 
on the face of the earth so inexplicably awful. It may i 
be thought, by shallow observers, that the Emperor of ' 
China or the Grand Lama of Thibet might rival him 
in this particular. The Emperor and the Lama, how- 
ever, be it observed, are never permitted to go forth in 
public, and half the terror that invests them is derived 
from the mystery of their secret existence ; but a Head 
Master goes forth into open day ; he shakes hands ; he 
•converses ; it is known that he eats his dinner, and he 
has been seen to laugh, like other men ; yet he loses 
thereby no^oi\.\oTLol\i\i^ ^^^ t\iaii wraps him round, 
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as with a mantle. I am not, I believe, more timorous 
than other men, but if my old Head Master were to 
desire me to-morrow, in that awful voice of his, to 
" kneel down" at the flogging-block, and my neighbour 
Tomkins to " take me up," as he was wont to do of 
yore, I verily believe we should both obey him as im» 
phcitly as ever. 

" Yes, sir," said Stapleford, in reply to the Doctor'* 
address, '* I am called, but I am afraid I am not likely 
to trouble the law reporters just yet." 

" Well, well ; all in good time, no doubt. And whair 
do you think of our boats this year ? You are the 
great authority, I hear, on all matters connected 
with rowing. What is your opinion of their per-*^ 
formance ?" 

'' I think it is first rate. Dr. Campbell. I have just 
been saying that I don't believe any public school in 
England could turn out four such eight-oars as I have 
seen to-day. You will agree with me, will you not, 
Mr. Holford ?" he added, as that gentleman came up,, 
for he was anxious to lay part of the burden of his in- 
' terview with the great man on the shoulders of soma 
one else ; '' you will agree with me, will you not ? I 
was just remarking to Dr. Campbell how unusually 
I good the boats were this year." 

" Why," said Mr. Holford, smiHng, « I am afraid I 
am not a very good judge of their merits, for I have 
' not seen one of the eight-oars this season ; which, how* 
ever, I must own, is somewhat remiss of me. But, 
Stapleford," he continued, drawing him aside behind 
• the marquee, " I wish to have an opportunity of talk- 
ie ing to Mr. Elmes and yourself about a very unwelcome 
t discovery I made yesterday. I suppose M^.E^x^!^^^ 
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not leave till some little time after the race. Do yon 
know where he vnll he, so that I could see him ?" 

He is going to have coffee with me at the White 
Hart after the race," said Stapleford ; *^ we shall go up 
to Ghmraway's from the island here in a boat. Ton 
had better go up with us, and come straight to the 
White Hart." 

" Well, that will be best," said Mr. Holford ; "for I 
rather wish to keep our interview, for the present at 
least, a secret from the boys. Mrs. Porter is going to 
take my sister home, so I shall be ready to accompany 
you as soon as this race has taken place ; and that, I 
suppose, will be soon now, if I may judge from the ex- 
citement and bustle which is going on." 

''You are right," said Stapleford, consulting bis 
watch; "it only wants aifew minutes of the time for 
starting. I must go and take my place in the umpire's 
boat." 

He hurried across the bridge of punts, which was at 
the moment thronged with spectators passing in the 
other direction, and as he sprang ashore, came into sharp 
collision with a man, who was on the point of entering 
the boat which he was just quitting. 

"Ha, Dick !" he said, as he recognised the porter at 
Mrs. Broughton's, " what brings you here ? Come to 
see Broughton's carry off the oars, I suppose, hey? 
Well, I wish they may, Dick ; but I can't stop to talk 
to you." 

" Well, sir," said Dick, " I didn't come out for that 
purpose ; though I should be very glad as our gents 
should win. I came to give Mr. Holford a note as I 
found in his box just now. He is particular about 
getting his letters, and I knowed he was here, so I 
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thought I'd better come myself to giv^ it to him, 
^d " 

"And get a sight of the match ? Well, and quite right, 
Dick, too. Mr. Holford is in the island there, but I 
doubt your being able to get to him before the race. 
The bridge seems quite choked up. I tell you what, 
though, I am going to see Mr. Holford immediately after 
the race. Give me the letter, and I will takexsare he 
lias it without delay. There, that will do," he added, 
AS he thrust it into his pocket ; " and now I must be 
^ne. They will be waiting as it is." 

Dick Lawrence scratched his head, not quite certain 
whether he had done right in giving up the letter. 
But on a little reflection, he perceived that at all events 
it would be no use arguing that question now ; and the 
best thing he could do was to try and find a convenient 
spot from whence to behold the race. Tom Dakyns's 
barge, «close at hand, though containing a large num- 
ber of spectators, nevertheless had one or two vacant 
seats, to be obtained for the easy price of sixpence. 
Dick accordingly disbursed that coin to Jem Larkyns, 
who officiated as collector at the plank, and crossed into 
the front seat, where he found himself within speaking 
distance of Dakyns himself, with two men in the attire 
of gamekeepers, and a waterman, as his more immediate 
neighbours. 

"Well," exclaimed one of the greencoats; "these 
here chaps are a taking their time, that's sartain. Why, 
the race was to have been over by five, and here it is 
a quarter past and better, and they haven't so much 
as showed yet! What are they waiting for, I 
wonder?" 

" Waiting for the umpire's boat, 1 ex^^V»J^ %"»^*^^ 
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waterman, lookiDg down the river towards Garrawaj's. 
" But I think they are putting off now. One, two, 
three. Yes, they're all there. That is the umpire's boat 
in the middle. Muster Stapleford himself is a going 
to steer, I see. I judge them gents wont find it such 
an easy matter to keep up with the race this time." 

As he spoke a loud shout was raised on the furthest 
outskirts of the crowd, which soon passed along the 
spectators who lined the banks of the river. This was 
caused by the appearance of Denton's boat, which had 
taken no part in the proceedings of the day until now, 
but was naturally the centre of general interest. The 
size, condition, and style of the rowers were anxiously 
criticised by innumerable eyes as they* passed slowly 
along the shores of the islet ; and the impression pro- 
duced was such as to diminish considerably the odds 
which had been given hitherto on Broughton's. They 
were not so well-proportioned a crew as the latter j. one or 
two being larger, and one or two smaller, than any of their 
adversaries. But the weight being chiefly in the centre 
of the boat, and the lighter rowers at the bow end, this 
drawback was not very evident ; and their uniform of 
white guernseys trimmed with blue at the throat, breast- 
pieee, and elbows, together with the blue rosettes and 
ribbons in their white straw hats, was certainly the 
most becoming that had been exhibited that day. The 
umpire's eight followed— Stapleford himself steering, 
as it was thought doubtful whether they would be able 
to maintain their lead sufficiently to accompany this 
race, if there were the additional weight of a sitter in the 
boat ; and Tom Garraway was stationed at the flagstaff 
to determine the issue, if this should prove to be the 
case. Broughton's boat followed slowly in the rear. 
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If they were distressed by their previous eDcounters 
that day, at least they evinced no outward symptoms 
of it ; but appeared as eager and exulting as if they were 
going to a certain triumph. All three boats passed 
within a few yards of the barge where Dick Lawrence 
and his neighbours were seated; and, as may be supposed, 
there was no lack of remarks upon them as they severally 
went by. 

" Well, Eichard," said old Eoger, as he noticed the 
keen look of observation which his fellow-servant cast 
upon every face in Denton's boat as they moved by, 
" he ain't there, then, it seems. Why, I'm blessed if 
you oughtn't to be a detective hofficer. I shouldn't 
like to have boned anything of youm, that I shouldn't. 
Well, he ain't there, is he ?" 

" No, he ain't there," said Greenwood, slowly, direct- 
ing the same close scrutiny on the umpire's boat, which 
succeeded. ''Nor," he added a minute afterwards, 
" nor there neither." 

**No, nor nowhere either," said Eoger, chuckling^ 
" It's o' no use, I tell you, a-looking afber him, Eichard 
Greenwood. His mother has given him an inwisible 
coat, I 'spose, like Jack the Giant Killer ; and you 
can't see him noways. Why, what's come to the man- 
now P" he added, as Greenwood started up from his seat. 
** Tou haven't found him, I 'spose ; has you ?" 

" Yes, I have," exclaimed Greenwood ; " that's him — 
the chap there, seated at the stem of that boat ! That's 
him, I'll swear to it ! I told you I should know him 
among a thousand, and that's him ! Hallo, sir, what 

I is your name, I should be glad to know ; and where 

j are you to be foimd ?" 

i The words were heard but imperfectly by the ^etaQX!L 

i z 
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addressed : for though the host was alongnde of the 
barge at the moment^ the shouts horn the partisaiis of 
the riTal crews, and the confusion of tongues firom in- 
numerable talkers, rendered even Ghreenwood's loud 
exclamations indistinct. Austen had, however, evidently 
heard enough to startle and alarm him. The colour 
left his cheek ; he cast an anxious look towards the 
islet, and for a moment seemed to be on the point of 
dropping the tiller-ropes into the riyer. The next 
instant, however, he recovered himself; again grasped 
the steering-lines as firmly as before, and looked steadily 
before him, with the air of one who had set his whole 
mind on the business in which he was engaged*. 

** Who's that chap F" again exclaimed 6hreenwood,]B 
the same excited tone, as the boat glided out of hearing. 
" I will know who he is. Who Is he, Boger p" 

"Lord bless the man," exclaimed the old keqper, 
" I don't know who he is ! How should I know him ? 
I never see him afore to my knowledge. Here's Mr. 
Dakyns here — praps he can tell you. Do you know 
who the chap is a-steering of that 'ere last eight-oaied 
boat, Tom f " he said, turning as he spoke to the landlord 
of the Three Pigeons, who was keenly watching what 
passed. 

"That 'ere gent," said the party addressed; "the 
gent steering that 'ere boat, you say ? No, I doesn't. 
He don't belong to these parts, I 'spect, at all. I 
'spect," said the veracious Mr. Dakyns, with an im- 
movable face, "he's some chap from London as has 
come down to see the race." 

" You get out with your Londoners !" said a man 
seated close by, and who was no other than our friend 
Pick Lawrence ; " what do you know about it, I should 
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like to know ? That's Broughton's boat, that is," he 
parsaed, insensible to the multitudinous nods and winks 
bestowed on him by Dakyns; "that's Broughton's 
boat, I tell you ; and I know every gent aboard her, 
that's more !" 

"You know the gent steering her, then?" said 
Oreenwood, civilly ; for he saw that therein lay his best 
chance of obtaining the information he desired. 

" I should judge I did," replied Dick, rather distantly. 
^ I have known him these five years, and I ain't like to 
forget him now." 

"And what may his name happen to be, then?" 
inquired his questioner, in the same tone as before. 

Lawrence made no reply for a minute or two. He 
had been a servant at Broughton's long enough to know 
that the boys did not always desire that their names 
should be revealed to strange inquirers, and it occurred 
to him that perhaps the tall party in velveteen might 
mean Austen some mischief. " To be sure, Mr. Austen," 
he argued inwardly, "was such a steady-going gent, 
that it wasn't likely he had been getting into trouble ; 
and perhaps it was only some wager, after all, between 
him and his brother keeper as to what the young gentle- 
man's name was. Still it was best to be on the safe 
side. " That's tellings," he said at last. " What do 
jou want with a gentleman's name, I wonder ?" 

" Why shouldn't a man know hb name ?" said Green- 
wood, changing his tone to a more surly one ; " a cat 
may look at a king, and I suppose a poor man may know 
a gentleman's name, mayn't he?" 

" Well, praps Mr. Greenwood wont mind saying that 
he don't want the gemman's name for no harm," inter- 
posed Mr. Dakyns ; " that he don't vant ^ ^^S^Vs^sc^ 
z2 
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into no trouble. 'Cause, you see, this here gentlemaa" — 
and here he jogged Dick Lawrence's elbow in a meaning 
manner — '' ain't the sort of party as would like to go 
telling people's names to them as meant them no good." 

"I shan't say nothing of the sort," retorted the 
gamekeeper, his voice now returning to its native gruE- 
ness — " only, if so be as you think to prevent my finding 
out that 'ere gent's name, you'll find yourself in the 
wrong box, I expect. I'll track you home, my fine 
chap," he muttered between his teeth, ** or my name 
ain't Greenwood." 

"I don't think nothing about it," rejoined Dick, 
doggedly, and forthwith assuming the expression efface 
, he was wont to put on, when asked at supper for gold 
fish and periwinkle sauce ; or complimented on the bold 
outline of his Koman nose, he relapsed, during the re- 
mainder of the proceedings, into impenetrable silence. 
Meanwhile Austen had been carried onwards to the 
starting-place in a very uncomfortable frame of mind. 
He had been out of spirits all day. The prospect of 
the approaching investigation and the remembrance d 
Mr. Holford's displeasure, were in themselves enough 
to account for this. But it was chiefly on his friend 
Cole's account that he felt so especially anxious. He 
had learned accidentally from O'Grady and Smithers 
that Mr. Elmes's keepers would be at the Hegatta— in 
fact, were already in Halminster. The boys had strolled 
into the stable-yard at the White Hart early that 
morning, and had seen Greenwood there, taking some 
packages out of Mr. Elmes's carriage. They had re- 
cognised him in a moment, and had been greatly rejoiced 
to find that the recognition was not mutual and that 
he had evidenUy \io «>\3LS\>velon of them. They had for- 
gotten pToba\Ay k\x^\.^xv's> «\i^iQ>;xxi\.^x ^\^ V\ssv Ss^ik 
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wood, and considered that all chance of detection was 
now over. But if they had forgotten it, Austen had 
not : and he was as depressed as they were elated at 
what had occurred. If Greenwood should see him, and 
should identify him as one of the party on the day of 
the trespass — ^and the chances were greatly that he would 
— ^it would be impossible, he felt, to keep Cole's share in 
the matter secret any longer. On the other hand, if 
the day should pass off without any such recognition, 
his friend would be, in all likelihood, safe from danger. 
Austen himself was, as we have seen, fully resolved to 
reveal nothing ; and the other boys, he knew well, would 
be silent for their own sakes. Everything depended on 
the issue of that day. It was no wonder, therefore, 
that he was nervous and anxious. He sat on thorns 
during the race with the College boat, and afberwards 
with that of the Symms'— expecting every moment to 
hear the keeper's voice, singling him out as one of the 
offenders. It was in no slight degree owing to his 
nervousness that the contest with Hawke's crew had 
been so unexpectedly severe ; the preoccupied state of 
his mind having prevented his handling the boat with 
his usual skill. During the remainder of the day he 
had continued a close prisoner in Garraway's room ; 
resolved not to afford Greenwood the slightest unne- 
cessary chance of discovering him. But the fact that 
neither of his appearances in public had been attended 
by the result he dreaded, and the gradual approach of 
the dusk of evening, had somewhat reassured him. He 
took his place at the steerage for the final heat with 
less trepidation than before; and as the boat passed 
slowly down through the long lines of eager spec- 
tators, the stirring influence oi tVi^ %<(2.^sl^ «sA <^«iRftr 
4sion overpowered for awhile loiB fe«i^, ^A V^Xsfe^swssift 
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as mach absorbed as his compaoions in the impending^ 
straggle. 

The sadden distorbanoe, however, which had occuned 
off Swan's Islet, and the crj imperfectlj heard, had 
more than renewed his former anxiety. He could not 
be certain of the words, nor did he know dearly that 
they were addressed to him ; nor, again, could he any- 
where see the person he dreaded. Of course^ in so 
large a crowd, there would be many who might sud- 
denly recognise an acquaintance, or a person against 
whom they had some grudge, and address him in the 
terms used by the speaker, whoever he was. Still, it 
was beyond doubt a suspicious circumstance; and it 
was only by a determined effort that Austen shook off 
the impression, and concentrated his whole attention 
on the matter immediately in hand. But he remem- 
bered that, however much he owed to Cole, he owed 
something to Pearson and his other schoolfellows ; and 
he must not lose them the day by his neglect or mis- 
management. 

The eight-oars had now reached Morris's Limes, and 
taken up their positions, waiting for the signal gun. 
Denton's crew had won the toss, and lay under the 
eastern bank in comparatively slack water, while 
Broughton's were stationed further off, almost in mid- 
stream. The umpire's boat was about two or three 
lengths in advance, and closer to the western shore. 
The race-course, which was about a mile and a quarter 
in length, consisted of two broad reaches, called by the 
boys "the Lime" and "Fisher's" Reaches; and di- 
vided from each other by the projecting headland, 
known as Fisher's Point. The Lime Reach was con- 
siderably more than half, nearly two-thirds of the 
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course ; and during the whole of that distance the boat 
which occupied the eastern side was less exposed to the 
force of the current than its adversary. At Fisher's 
Point this advantage ceased, and for the remaining half- 
mile the position of the boats was of little importance. 
Hence it rarely happened but that the race was virtually 
decided before Fisher's Point was reached ; or if neither 
of the two boats had shaken the other off by that time, 
the one which had hitherto been in the least favourable 
place, proved the victor. There was a breathless silence 
along the crowded banks as the flag was hoisted, which 
intimated that the start would take place in one minute 
from that time — ^followed by a tremendous burst of 
cheering, as the report of the gun was heard, and the 
boats sprang forward, like greyhounds loosed from the 
leash. For a minute or two nothing could be clearly 
distinguished, the boats not yet being fairly under 
weigh. Then Denton's began to show a slight lead ; 
which, in spite of the powerful and rapid stroke of their 
antagonists, they gradually, though almost imper- 
ceptibly improved during the first half-mile of the 
race, until the rudder of their boat was nearly parallel 
with the bow-oar of Broughton's. " Denton's for ever !" 
shouted their exulting partisans — '^ Denton's! Den- 
ton's !" was echoed by a hundred voices along the shores, 
until it reached Tom Oarraway, as he stood at the flag- 
staff awaiting their arrival. ** I thought so," solilo- 
quized Tom ; '^ the odds was too great for they, or for 
anyone." "Denton's! Denton's!" cried Jackson, as 
he bent to his oar, with a wink at Stapleford, who was 
looking on with an expression half of doubt, half of dis* 
appointment. '* Denton's it will be, I am afraid," mut- 
tered Stapleford himself between ViSe \i»Q^^\ ^^ "^^^ w^ 
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clear a-head of them now ; and I am afraid there is no 
overtaking such a pace as that." But at this moment 
a comiter- shout of " Broughton's ! Broughton*s !" was 
raised, and heard high over every other sound. They 
had reached Fisher's Point ; the how of Broughton's 
boat being a few feet astern of their rivals. Here 
Austen had made the preconcerted signal — a loud shrill 
scream through a whistle, which he had held all this 
time in his mouth, and which rang through the ears of 
the crew like the shriek of an express train. They 
heard and obeyed the summons gallantly : and now the 
stroke, which Pearson had learned from Stapleford, and 
taught them to practise, was for the first time seen by 
the multitude. The rowers moved more forward in 
their seats, with their knees bent so high as to allow 
only just sufficient room for the oars to clear them. 
They reached more forward, and pulled shorter and 
sharper strokes, with a speed that dazzled the eye, and 
an even regularity which made them seem like a piece 
of mechanism. The boat responded to the impulse, 
and shot along, as though relieved from some weight 
that had hitherto encumbered it. In twenty strokes 
they had overtaken the stern of their adversaries ; and, 
amid thunders of applause, began to glide along their 
counter. Denton's saw the danger, and struggled 
bravely to maintain their advantage ; but the speed of 
their rivals seemed to increase with every stroke they 
drew. Jackson made no more remarks to his friend. 
Sooth to say, independently of all other considerations, 
he had enough to do with his breath now without ex- 
pending it in that manner. Practised and veteran oars 
as he and his crew were, they strove in vain to keep the 
lead of their younger rivals, and were beginning to drop 
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astern of them. Meanwhile Broughton's followed up 
their success. Now their bow-oar was level with the 
stroke of Denton's : now it was half-way up their side : 
now they were oar and oar : now they began to forge 
ahead. Two hundred yards more, and they had drawn 
clear of their antagonists, and still continued to increase 
their advantage, as the rowing of the other boat be- 
came wild and irregular. The flagstaff was now but a 
short distance off; and the race, in the opinion of the 
spectators, was already decided in their favour, when 
an unexpected incident threatened once more to change 
the fortune of the day. 

As they approached the islet, Broughton's crew had 
to pass almost close to the barge, in which Dakyns and 
his customers were seated. Suddenly the recollection 
of what had occurred, as they passed it before, flashed 
upon Austen's mind. Instinctively he cast a look at 
the spot whence, as he had fancied, the cry proceeded. 
His eyes lit on the well-remembered figure of Greenwood, 
seated within a few yards of him, with an expres»on of 
malice and vindictive triumph on his face, which it was 
impossible to mistake. The boy's self-possession quite 
deserted him. He pulled the wrong string of the 
rudder, with a violence which not only checked the 
course of the boat, but brought O'Grady's oar into 
sharp collision with the end of a punt, causing the former 
to break short off above the blade. Cries of surprise 
and indignation burst forth from both banks. Denton's 
boat came rapidly up, and the Broughtonians paused 
for an instant irr^lute. The next moment Pearson's 
voice was heard. " Lay-to, my lads, and we'll win yet." 
The seven- rowers obeyed, and renewed their exertions. 
They had still, however, a hundxed. -jwt^ \» %^^ ^s^ 
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the no9e of Denton's eight was nearly half-waj up the 
side of their own. Both crews plied their oars with 
desperate strength. The light-blue prow of the one 
might be seen gradually creeping up the darker broad- 
side of the other ; and the two passed the flagstaff so 
nearly together, that even the spectators on the Islef; 
could not distinguish which was the winner. 

A crowd of boys rushed eagerly up to Tom Gkirraway 
with "Who won? which was it? who was first?" 
and the answer was soon diffdsed aloud through every 
part of the excited multitude — ^'^ Bronghton's by a 
footr 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

ENDURANCE AND VICTOET. 

It was nearly eight o'clock in the evening. The boys 
had long returned from the river, and were collected 
for the most part in their boarding-houses. But the 
gates of these had not been locked as usual, on account 
of the supper and masquerade, which was to take place 
in the College-hall at nine ; and which nearly all those 
belonging to the upper classes had obtained permission 
to attend. Groups of boys might be seen scattered up 
and down the quadrangle, or on the open space in front 
of the boarding-houses, discussing the strange and ex- 
citing incidents of the day. In the Sixth-Form Library 
half-a-dozen or so of the monitors had assembled ; 
speculating, like the rest of the Halminster world, on 
what could have caused the steersman of Broughton's 
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boat to make so extraordinary a blander at the most 
critical point of the struggle. 

'' Were you close enough to see exactly what hap- 
pened P" asked Myers, addressing a monitor who was 
lounging on one of the window-seats. ^* I had been 
thrown out a couple of hundreds yards before it took 
place. In fact, I had given up running by the side of 
the boats. I thought it was quite a hollow thing." 

** And so it was," replied Winter, the boy addressed. 
'^ I was just at the edge of the islet when the eights 
came up. Broughton*s was a clear length and a half 
a-head, and Denton's had not a chance. In fact, if 
Broughton's had shipped their oars at the moment, the 
way of their boat would almost have carried them in first. 
But Austen, all of a moment, turned as white as a 
sheet, and pulled the rudder sharp round. I never saw 
such a thing in my life." 

" What could have made him do it ?" said Myers. 

" Goodness knows !" rejoined Winter. " I saw no- 
thing that could account for it. There was a fellow in 
a green velveteen coat on a barge close by, who had 
been kicking up a great row just hefore— -half-drunk, I 
thought he was. But I don't know what he could 
have to do with Austen." 

'* A man in a velveteen coat, did you say P" asked 
another monitor, looking up from a book he was. 
reading. 

'' Yes ; a green velveteen coat and a wide-awake. A 
tall fellow he was, rather red in the face. Why do you 
askP" 

" Why, because I met just such another fellow in 
the quad half an hour ago. He was asking for the 
head of the school, and seemed uncommcrciX^ t^<A i^xsl^ 
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having been sent, he said, to one or two wrong plaoei. 
I took him across the quad, and showed him Hawke*i 
room." 

'^ Hawke, do you say ? I wonder what he wanted 
with him." 

"You will soon know, I expect," said Winter; "for 
here is Hawke himself coming this way, and the party 
in velveteen with him. They are just passing the 
school-lamp. And here comes a lot of fellows with 
them. There's going to be a row, I expect. Yes, 
that there is," he muttered, as Hawke entered. "A 
row, and a jolly one, too ! I never saw Hawke look 
more as if he meant it ; and that is saying a good 
deal." 

Meanwhile the Captain entered, accompanied by 
Greenwood — Oldfield, Armitage, and one or two othen 
following in the rear. 

" Come in here, Keeper," exclaimed Hawke. " I have 
sent for the gentlemen you name, and I promise you 
you shall see every one of them face to face. If you 
had come to me in the first instance, you would have 
had no difficulty. Is that Williams ?" he continued, as 
the door opened. " No ; it is Pearson. Very well. I 
have no objection, I am sure." 

" No objection to what, Hawke ?" observed Pearson, 
as he overheard the remark. "No objection to my 
presence, do you mean ? I am very much obliged to 
you ; but I don't think you would be entitled to object 
to my presence, even if you did not like it." 

" Never mind what I meant," replied Hawke ; " it is 
what I mean now that signifies. You say," turning to 
Greenwood, " that you can swear that one of the gentle- 
men you saw in Broughton*s boat, was the same person 
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you caught trespassing in the Dalbuiy preserves on the 
day of the poaching party P'* 

" Yes ; that I'll swear to,'* said Greenwood. 

" Very good. All the monitors have pledged their 
word that they had nothing to do with the party, and 
there are but five in that boat who are not monitors. 
Those five are, O'Grady, Williams, Lloyd, Smithers, and 
Austen. We met Williams on our way here, and you 
say he is not the man. I have sent for the other four, 
therefore ; and if any one of them prove to be the person 
you are in search of, I will take him in hand, let who 
will attempt to interfere." 

He glanced at Pearson as though he rather expected 
some opposition from him; but the latter remained 
silent ; nor was anything further said until the door 
opened, and Williams showed himself. 

"Have you brought the four boys?" inquired 
Hawke. 

" Three of them I have," said Williams ; " Austen, 
Smithers, and Lloyd. I cannot find O'Grady." 

"His wrist was sprained severely when his oar 
broke," said Pearson, shortly, " and he has been obliged 
to go to Nicholls's, to have it attended to." 

" Very well ; then the Keeper here can see the other 
three ; and if he does not recognise any of them, he 
can go to Nicholls's or to Broughton's, and see 
O'Grady. Now, send them in, Williams." 

Pearson looked hard at Austen as he entered, but 
the expression of his friend's face puzzled him. It 
seemed alike inconsistent with guilt and with inno- 
cence. 

" Well, Mr. Greenwood," said Hawke, " is the person 
you are looking after one of these three ?" 
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^YeSy" replied the Keeper, stepping forward, and 
pointing to Austen ; " that's the one as I met in the 
preserves on that day, I'll take my Bible oath of it. 
Let him deny it if he can." 

" Do you know the other two ?" 

" No," said Greenwood, after a pause ; " I don't re- 
member as I have seen them afore." 

** Then we have only Austen to deal with. Austen, 
you hear what this man says. Can you deny his state- 
ment?" 

" I do not," replied Austen, calmly ; ^ he speaks the 
truth." 

'' Tou were one of that party, then ; and I conclade 
it was you who dropped the flask which has your 
initials on it ; and you also who fired the gun ? — jou 
make no answer. Is that because you cannot deny it ? 
or what have you to say on the subject ?" 

" I do not mean to answer any further questions," 
said Austen. '' I have said that, as regards the meet- 
ing in the wood, the keeper has spoken the truth. But 
I have nothing more to say." 

" Then you will take the consequence of refusing to 
answer. Here is a case where fellows have gone out of 
bounds, and missed lock-up without leave ; have been 
poaching on a gentleman's grounds, and shooting at 
his keeper ; and it is clearly proved that you were one of 
that party. You have first brought our authority into 
discredit, and then set it at defiance. Now, I tell you 
what, Austen. If you will at once tell all you 
know about the business, and make an apology to Mr. 
Elmes, I shall not, considering your place in the school, 
give you more than half-a-dozen cuts. I have no spite 
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against you^ though others may choose to think I have. 
But if you refuse, I will make an example of a fellow in 
your position who does this kind of thing, which will 
not he forgotten in a hurry. Will you say what you 
know ahout this party P" 

The answer came clearly and firmly enough now, 
"No." 

Hawke raised his ground-ash, and brought it down 
with the full swing of his arm upon Austen's shoulders^ 
who stood firm and without wincing under his blows. 
The monitors watched the proceeding in breathless 
silence. Pearson seemed vexed and disgusted, but he 
made no attempt to interfere. Smithers looked pale as 
death, yet there was a malicious smile on his lip : while 
Lloyd, half-frightened, half-confounded, made more 
than once a movement forward, as though he would fidn 
have spoken, had he not been restrained by his more 
hardened associate. 

"Ten, eleven, twelve." The monitor paused for a 
moment. ^WiH you answer my question now?" he 
said. 

Austen uttered no word, but his answer was legible 
enough in his face, and Hawke proceeded. 

" Sixteen, seventeen, eighteen." The strong ground- 
ash broke short in the middle. Hawke threw away the 
fragments, and took another. 

" Twenty-six, twenty-seven, twenty-dght." Austen's 
coat was cut to ribbons across the shoulders, and his 
purple and white guernsey could be seen clearly through 
it Pearson could stand it no more. As the thirtieth 
blow fell, and the second stick broke into shivers, he 
stepped forward. 
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'' Surely, Hawke, that must be enough even to satisfy 
you. How many more ground-ashes do you mean to 
break on his back P" 

" As many as I choose," replied Hawke, haughtilj. 
" Tou"have attempted more than once to meddle with 
me, Pearson. But here, at least, you have no title to 
do so, and you shall not, either. Let him answer mj 
questions, and I have done. If not, stand out of my 
way." 

" Tou hear what he says, Austen. For Heaven's 
sake answer him. Whatever may be the facts of the 
case, you have had more already than you can have de* 
served. I would gladly help you ; but unless you will 
speak, I cannot. Do speak, Austen, if it is only for my 
sake." 

Austen's lip quivered. He could not trust himself to 
reply ; but he looked wistfully at his friend and shook 
his head. 

Pearson fell back fairly baffled, and the Captain rais- 
ing the third stick, resumed his task. How long he 
might have continued it is impossible to say ; for neither 
party's resolution showed any symptoms of giving way. 
But a knock was now heard at the door of the library, 
which caused Hawke for a moment to desist ; and before 
he could again commence, the door opened, and the 
Head Master himself, accompanied by Mr. Holford, 
entered the room. 

It was an embarrassing meeting for all parties. 
Hawke, though fully persuaded that he was justified by 
the rules of the school, or, at least, by precedent, in 
thrashing Austen as he had done, was not pleased to 
have been caught in the execution of a duty so im wel- 
come *, axvd the other monitors, in some degree, at all 
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events, shared his feeling. Austen hung his head, as 
he felt that he must appear in the light of a detected 
criminal in the Doctor's eyes ; while Smithers and 
Lloyd were inwardly alarmed, lest the whole matter 
at issue should now be folly probed and brought to 
light. 

The Doctor himself seemed surprised as he entered. 

" They are already assembled here, Mr. Holford," he 
began. Then, as his eye fell on the various details of 
the scene before him, and he began to apprehend in 
some degree their meaning, he added, in a different 
tone — " What is this P Austen, what is the matter ? 
Pearson, Hawke, what does this mean ?" 

Hawke stepped boldly forward. '^ A complaint has 
been laid before the monitors, sir, that some of the 
boys have been going out of bounds to poach on Mr. 
Elmes's preserves at Dalbury, and that they have shot 
at one of his gamekeepers. We have been endeavour- 
ing, at his desire, to discover the offender, and Austen is 
at present the only one we have been able to detect. 
He has refused to give any account of the affair or 
answer any questions; and I, as captain, have been 
punishing him for his refusal." 

Dr. Campbell listened attentively, but he did not 
answer for awhile. His face grew sterner in its expres- 
sion, as he noticed the fragments of sticks on the ground ; 
the condition of Austen's coat ; and the attitude of the 
boy himself, as he leaned against a desk apparently 
for support. At last, he turned to Hawke, and asked 
severely, — 

"How many blows have you given this boy, 
Hawke?" 

" I cannot say, sir ; I did not count tli^m " 

A A 
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"- Yoa dad not cxmnt them P And hxfre these siidu 
I b*^*i Ivoken in Witrirg him p* 

"• Yes, sir," said Havke, doggedly, thoogh not dis- 
re^iectfanj. ^I am sort. Dr. Cmmphdl^ if yon are 
displeated; hut I can assure yon I ha^e only done 
what I beliered it laj with me to do. I have always 
nnderstood that too expected us to inqoiie into such 
bleaches of the rules as the pcesent business amounts 
to, and to ponish an j bojs who resisted our aothoritj 
in the discharge of that duty." 

'^PoDish them! Yes, Hawke; but ponishment, if 
it be exoessiTe, becomes cmelty ; and if inflicted with- 
out careful inquiry, which might prevent its necessity, 
is injustice." 

''I did not mean to be either cruel or unjust. 
Sir. 

" That may be ; and yet your ideas of what consti- 
tute craelty and injustice may be grievously at fault. 
But I will not violate my own rule. I shall give no 
decided judgment on your conduct, until fiill inquiry 
has been made." 

Hawke turned away bitterly mortified, and the Head 
Master proceeded, — 

" I have been aware for some days past that inquiry 
was going on relative to this strange and imhappy 
aflfair; although enough had not been discovered to 
make it desirable for me to take it up. An hour or 
more ago, however, Mr. Holford called on me with the 
information, that a person had been with him who had 
thrown considerable light on the mystery; but he 
wished to corroborate that person's evidence by refer- 
-ence to another, before the matter was publicly brought 
forward. I agreed with him that that would be the 
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better course. I could wish that I had decided other- 
wise. But of that it is useless now to speak. Mr« 
Holford, you have now, I believe, seen the second per- 
son ; whose testimony you required in confirmation of 
your first witness — have you not ?" 

" I have, sir, and am prepared, with your approval, 
to go into the affair." 

The Doctor seated himself in the chair at the end of 
the room, which he occupied on days when the library . 
was used for lectures : the boys gathered eagerly round, 
and Mr. Holford commenced, — 

*' I am told, sir, that two of the three fifbh-form boys 
whom I see present — ^Austen, Smithers, and Lloyd — ^I 
am told that two of them have denied that they were 
present at the shooting-match, or know anything of 
the firing in the preserves. Is that so P" he continued, 
turning to the monitors. 

" Yes, sir," replied Pearson. " Smithers and Lloyd 
have denied it." 

'' I am sorry to say, Dr. Campbell, those denials were 
false. I have had a person with me to-day who states 
that he is acquainted with the whole history of the 
affair from first to last ; and that Austen is free from 
all blame as regards it. I have learned also, that the 
parties really implicated in it are Cole, Smithers, 
O'Grady, and Lloyd. Cole stands charged with the 
chief offences of firing at the game and endangering the 
keeper's life \ but the other three are almost as much to 
blame. O'Grady I have been unable to see ; I hear he 
has injured himself. But I wish to ask the other two, 
who are now present — ^to ask them for the last time- 
do they still persist in the denial they have given ?" 

Smithers hesitated ; but oiily fox ^ T^^\fiL^\^». ^^&& 
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eiong to his last bope, which was one highly charac* 
temtic of the deceit and canning of his character. 
This was, that Mr. Holford had in reality failed in 
obtaining the information he desired ; and wished to 
inreigle them into a confession bj pretending a dis* 
eoTerf he had nerer made. Who could this witness be, 
who had professed to be acquainted with the whole 
transaction ? Cole was a hundred miles away ; and be- 
ndes, the CTidence giren was deariy unfavoiirable to 
him. O'Giady, Mr. Holford had himself admitted that 
he had not seoi. Austen, he had dear proof had not, 
and would not tell anything. There was no one else 
who could know all particulars, except perhaps Dakyns ; 
and Dakyns he had seen that very afternoon^ and felt 
sore tiiat he, for his own sake, would be silent. No ; 
Mr. Holford*s witness was probably a sham. Certainly 
it was the wisest course to take the chance of it. 

These thoughts passed rapidly through his mind 
while his tutor was addressing him ; and as the former 
concluded, he answered for himself and his less resolute 
partner in guilt, " We do." 

" You had better bring in your witness, Mr. Holford/* 
said the Doctor. 

Every eye was turned in eager curiosity to the door^ 
as the tutor complied with this request. Austen was 
evidently as much perplexed as the others as to who 
the witness could be. Even Dr. Campbell looked on 
with evident uncertainty and interest. There was a 
general start of surprise as the door reopened. It was 
Cole himself! 

" Cole," said the Head Master, after a pause of a 
few minutes, ** how is this ? How comes it that you 
have been able to return so soon ? I feared, from the 
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report forwarded to me, that there was little prospect 
of your being spared for weeks to come. I trust that 
Mrs. Cole " 

" My mother, sir, has not sustained any injury be- 
yond the mere shock on the nerves, and will soon be 
well again ; and my father has permitted me," he con- 
tinued, in a clear, though slightly tremulous voice, " to 
return at once ; because I wish to confess the part I had 
in the expedition to Dalbury, and my untruthfulness 
in denying it when I was asked about it. Do you wish 
me to do so now, sir ?" 

" Yes," replied Dr. Campbell ; " whatever you desire 
to say, had better be said here, and at once." 

Cole complied, and began his story. He spoke firmly, 
though his cheeks burned like fire, and it was plain 
that he felt keenly the disgrace of his position. Smithers, 
sick with the presentiment of exposure and punishment, 
<;lung for support to the bookcase against which he 
leaned. Austen, who seemed to have forgotten his 
pain and exhaustion, made a step forward, as if to de- 
precate Cole's confession ; but a look from Mr. Holford 
stopped him. As for Mr. Holford himself, he stood 
calmly listening, with an expression of deep thankful- 
ness on his face — thankfulness, such as they alone ex- 
perience, to whom it is granted, even in this world, to 
know that their labour has not been in vain in the 
Lord. 

Cole's statement was very clear and full. He related 
how, in the first instance, a wager had been made be- 
tween another boy and himself as to the comparative 
goodness of their guns, and how he had sent for his 
own from home in consequence ; how, on the day of their 
visit to Captain Ward, finding that the Ga^Wsv ^"^a 
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absent, and could not entertain them as thej had ex- 
pected, thej had resolved to go to the Three Pigeons 
to refresh themselves ; how the j afterwards took that 
opportunity of shooting the match which had been 
agreed on ; though it was necessary to miss lock-np in 
order to do so. He further told how Austen had re- 
fuJBcd to go with them ; and being unable to return by 
himself in time for lock-up, had remained alone with 
the boat, and was afterwards induced to enter the pre- 
serves by fancying that he heard one of his companions 
calling for help. Next, he gave an account of the 
return through the preserves, the shots fired at the 
rabbits, the pursuit of the keeper, and the accidental 
discharge of the gun. 

** I see the gamekeeper himself is present," he said, 
'' and I am glad to have the opportunity of assuring 
him and you, sir, — for I should be sorry you should 
think worse of me than I deserve, — not only that it was 
wholly by accident that the gun went off, but that as 
soon as we saw what had happened, we went back and 
did our best to revive him. Nor did we leave him until 
he was nearly recovered, and we heard his companion 
coming, who would be able to take care of him. I 
have no doubt, sir, the keeper himself has told you the 
rest ; that he galloped after us, and would have caught 
us, if we had not hidden our boat behind Swan's Islet ; 
and that the boatbuilder's boy deceived him by pre- 
tending we came from London. You know, also, that 
afterwards, when I was questioned by you, and again 
by the monitors, I was first induced to equivocate, and 
afterwards to lie. I hope you will believe, sir, that I 
am heartily ashamed and sorry, and will willingly un- 
dergo any punishment you think right." 
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"You have mentioned no other names, Cole, but 
your own and Austen's," said Dr. Campbell, when the 
boj had concluded ; " nor have you- explained the most 
strange circumstance in the transaction — ^the presence 
of Austen's flask on the spot where the keeper fell. 
Why have you made no mention of that ?" 

"Austen's flask found in the preserves, sirp" said 
Cole, in great surprise. " There must be some mistake, 
I think ; I fancied at the time that I had dropped my 
own there, but I foimd afterwards that I had not taken 
it with me at all." 

" There is no mistake, Cole," said Mr. Holford ; " I 
could wish there were. A flask was dropped by you, 
as you at first supposed, but it was not yours ; it was 
Austen's, which I conclude you had taken out instead 
of your own. Dr. Campbell has observed that Cole 
mentioned only his own and his friend's name in the 
statement he has made ; nor did he mention any 
others to me. It was on that account that I thought 
it necessary to see my second witness — ^that is to say, 
Dakyns. I had hitherto felt it useless to go to him, 
having no proof that he had any knowledge of the 
transaction ; but it became diflerent when I had heard 
Cole's statement. I have had an interview with Da- 
kyns in the course of the last hour. He was at first 
im willing to speak, but when he found how much I 
already knew, a threat of complaining to his landlord, 
Mr. Elmes, soon induced him to teU everything. Cole 
has revealed no name but Austen's ; Dakyns was not 
so scrupulous. In fact, I have more to teU than any 
one, I believe, is aware of, except Smithers himself." 

Mr. Holford here drew from his pocket Austen's 
flask and a letter. "I have learned," he went on. 
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weU " 

*• Too well, indeed, Holford," said Dr. CampbelL 
" And Tou hare stood b j, then," he proceeded, address- 
ing Smithers and Lloyd, in his sternest tone, with the 
firown gathering on his forehead, which was seldom 
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seen, but never forgotten when once seen — " You have 
stood by and seen this brave and noble boy suffer in this 
manner — ^knowing him to be innocent — knowing that 
a word from him would have proved yourselves guilty, 
but that he was too generous to speak it. You have 
had the unutterable baseness to stand by and see him 
suffer for your offence — ^nay, through your means — and 
have not spoken one word to help him ! What your 
feelings may now be, I cannot tell. I should hope 
that you are not so wholly lost, but that you are filled 
with shame and self-reproach. God grant it be so— 
hereafter, if not now — ^and that you may be led to 
repent of an amount of malice, treachery, and falsehood, 
such as is happily rare at your time of life. But such 
repentance must take place elsewhere. In this school 
you can remain no longer. You are both expelled from 
Halminster, and will leave to-morrow." 

The boys looked as though they would fain have 
remonstrated or entreated for mercy ; but they could 
not meet Dr. CampbelPs eye, and slowly and reluctantly 
they moved to the door. 

"Hawke," resumed the Doctor, "I have now a 
word to say to you. The pain you inflicted would have 
been excessive, and I must add cruel, in any case — nor 
could I have passed it over without severe notice. 
But, if I mistake not, the discovery just made, that it 
was wholly undeserved, and that more patient inquiry 
would have proved it so, will be more painful to you 
than my displeasure." 

" Yes, sir," said Hawke, in a low tone ; " I see that 
I have been wrong. I am very sorry. I hope Austen 
will forgive me." 

" That is well. I believe it is no more thaxi aj^s^nrr^ 
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to saj, that yoa hare acted aooording to jour own 
idea of the dndea of jour office, though that idea is a 
most mwtikfn one. I shall therrfore punish jon m no 
otifeer war than hj depoeii^ joa firom the captaincy, 
whidi, TOO will joondf feel, jon ought not to hold 
anj loiter. Oldfidd will succeed to your place and 
office in the achooL I trust he and aU of jou will 
icmemher that, ahhoi:^ in a foundation like this, 
antharity must he given to the monitors to restrain 
and punish the junior hoys, and though I shall always 
support ihe doe exercise of that authority, yet he is but 
a httd ruler, either in a school or out of one, who can 
gorem only by brute force ; and whoeyer, again, uses 
this merely for the Tindication of his own dignity, is 
unlit to hare power jdaoed in his hands at all. 

** And, lastly, as regards you. Cole. I will not say 
that your voluntary self-humiliation and public con- 
fession of TOur fault have made a sufficient atonement 
for it, or that you do not merit further punishment. 
But I feel I cannot more fitly recompenee Austen for 
his undeserved suffering, or show my sense of his 
generous self-sacrifice in your behalf, than by allowing 
it to prove successfuL I shall therefore pass over your 
share in this matter ; nor again recur to it, except to 
express to Mr. Elmes my regret and yours for what 
has passed, and b^ him to accept the apology which is 
due to him. I trust that the occurrences of the last 
few weeks will impress on you, and on all, the difference 
between true and false HoyoiTB — the latter of which is 
so often the bane of a schoolboy's life. Your great 
mistake has been in believing that you could be false 
to duty in your actions and yet truthful in your words. 
Yet see in your own case how vain this attempt has 
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If been. Your disobedience involved you inevitably in 

If evasion, deceit, and equivocation — one after another, till 

if it ended in open and deliberate falsehood. Such must 

If always be the case. The shallow distinctions which the 

1^ world affects to draw, as to how far it is allowRble to 

y| withhold or disguise the truth, are but so many con- 

1^1 trivances to escape the condemnation which attaches to 

il the confession of its evil works. Only they who do the 

,1 truth in its integrity, can sfeae it in its purity. Only 

jl they who hold fast to both after the fashion of the one 

i great Example of nobleness, can fulfil, whether as men 

-, or boys, the perfect law of honoitr." 

i 
i 

M 

4 

^i THE END. I 
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SY THE SAME AUTHOB. 
Price Two ShiUings eacht cloth. 



THE CHEERY-STONES; 

OB, 

THE FORCE OF CONSCIENCE. 

A TALE OF CHABI^ON SCHOOL. 

Fartly from the MSS. of the Bey. W. Adams. 
Sixth Edition. 



THE FIRST OP JUNE; 

OB, 

SCHOOLBOY RIVALRY. 

a second tale of chablton school. 

Second Edition. 



SIVAN THE SLEEPER. 

A talb of all TnCE. 

'* An excellent religions tale.*'~ExAimniB. 

'* A Tery original and striking ides." — G-uaxdiav. 

** The ftuthor has ably embodied a happy conception."->CxiTic. 



THE TWELVE FOUNDATIONS, 

AND OTHBB poems. 



LONDON : ROUTLBDGB, WARNE, k ROTJTLEDCE,. 
Fabbihodov Stiikbe. 



Alfo, by the Bame Author. 



THE GREEK TEXT OF THE GOSPELS, 

WITH FBOLBGOMUrA, NOTES, AITO RXFXBEKOXS, FOB THE USE OP 
SCHOOLS ASD 00LLBOE8. 

Sepabatb— St. Matthew, Second Edition, 28. 6d. ; 

St. Mabk, Is. 6d. ; St. Luke, 2b, ; St. Johit, 2a. ; or, in one 

▼olmne, 98. 



A NEW GREEK DELECTUS 

Adapted to the Arrangement of Wobdswobth'b Greek Granmiar, 

with lexioon aed appendix. 

Tenth Thousand. 88. 6d. 

A NIEW LATIN DELECTUS, 

Adapted to the Eton, Edwabd YI., and Kennedy's 
Latin Gbammabs, 

WITH lexicon. 
Seventh Thousand. 2s. 6d. 



GREEK EXERCISES, 

To accompany the Gbeek Deleotus. 
Second Edition. 28. 6d. 

LATIN EXERCISES, 

To accompany the Latin Delectus. 
Second Edition. 28. 6d. 

LONDON: D. NUTT, 270, STRAND. 
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PBESENT AND GIFT SOOES. 



Id crown Syo, cloth gilt, price 78. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 8s., 

GRIMM'S HOUSEHOLD STORIES; complete. This 
celebrated work contains the choicest popular Fairy Tales and 
Legends of Germany and Northern Bnrope, collected by the Brothers 
Qbtmm, newly translated, and illostrated with 240 EngraTings by Edwabd 
H. Wbhitebt. 



Price 78. 6d., doth, or 88. gilt edges, 

ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. A New Re- 
Tised Edition of that translated by Fobstbb. With Twelye large 
ninstrationsy from Designs by W. Habyet. 

In this improyed edition of the most popular flotions that have delighted the 
young and old of every country, great care has been taken by the editor to 
omit objectionable passages^ without destroying the spirit of the original 
stories, which are known to jtoBoesB variety of incident with the Uveliest 
powers of description, and the most graphic pictures of Oriental manners and 
customs. 



In 1 ToL price 6s. doth gilt, or Ss. 6d. ^It edges, 

FOUK- AND -TWENTY FAIRY TALES. Selected 
from those of Perbault and other popular writers, and 
Edited by J. B. Plakoh^ with Illustrations from Designs by Cobbottld, 
Gk>Dwnr, and Habybt. 



''"^th the exception of those of Madame de Beaumont, few if anv of the 
tales in the present volume have ever been placed in their integrity before the 
]^lish reader.** 



DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS MARY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
In small post Syo, price 68. doth gilt, or 69. 6d. gilt edges, 

THE FAIRY TALES of the COUNTESS' D'AULNOY. 
now first translated into English by J. R. PLAHOHi, Esq. With 
Bleven Illustrations by John Gilbbbt, and a Portrait, from Original 



"For the first time, thanks to M. Flanch^ we children of every growth in 
this country have the foixy tales of the Countess D'Anois (whom we are now 
ordered to call D'AulnoyJ set fairly before u& H. Planch^ has treated them 
with all due reverence, translated them with strict fidelity, and issued them 
adorned with pretty pictmes."— CAarlei JHchent^s HotueJuM Words. 



In 1 Tol. Fcap., 4to, price 5i., cloth gilt, 

ADVENTUEES OF A CAT, DOG, AND ^^kS.. \jsi^i5i 
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In crown 8to, price 6i. doth, gilt edges, 

ENTERTAINING STORIES, by popular Authors. Com- 
priBiog Sixty Pleasant Tales. Indnding tbe <' Little Lychets,** bj 
the Author of ** John Halifax.** With 140 Pictures by eminent Aitisti^ 
and Coloured Frontispiece. 

In crown 8to, price 6i. doth, gilt edges, 

PLEASANT TALES, by popular Authors. Comprising 
History, Biography, and Natural History. With 100 Pictures 1^ 
eminent Artists, and Coloured Frontispiece. 



In post 8to, doth, price 6i., 

THE BOY'S PLAYBOOK OF SCIENCE. By Johx 
Hkrbt Pepper, Late Chemical Lecturer at the Royal Polytechoie 
Institution. With 800 Illustrations by Hiirs, indudes the ManipuktioM 
and Arrangements of Apparatus required for the performance of ezperi* 
ments, illustrating tiie rarious branches of natural philosophy. 



CAPTAIN MAYNE EEID'S 
BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR BOYS. 

** As a writer of books for boya, coismend us, above all men living, to Capt 
Mayne Reid ! Wherever his books go, there will bo abundant delight for 
hours of reading, and plenty to talk of by the evening fire." — Noneonforrt^itL 

Fcap. price 58. each, cloth gilt, 

THE BOY HUNTERS ; or, Adventures in search of a White 
Buffalo. With 12 lUastrations by Haryit. 

"Just such a book as we would make a Christmas present of to a favourite 
youthful friend." — Observer. 

THE DESERT HOME ; or, the Adventures of a lost Famay 
in the Wilderness. With 12 Illustrations by William Harvbt. 

** Tills is a volume in which young gentlemen between the ages of twelte 

and twenty would greatly rejoice An interesting stoiy, expressly 

framed to introduce the youthful reader to an extensive acquaintance with 
natural history."— CW<ic. 

" The author is personally familiar with the scenes he describes, and is thus 
able to give them an air of truthfulness, which in other circumstances can unly 
be attained by the rarest gemua."— Chambers' Journal. 

THE FOREST EXILES; or, the Perils of a Peruvian 
Family amid the Wilds of the Amazon. With 12 lUastrations by 
Harrisok Weir and Julian Portoh. 

" Full of startling events, marvellous incidents, and hair-breadth 'scapes, 
which almost take one's breath away while he reads, and the wonder in every 
case is by what extraordinary dexteritv and ingenuity his personages escape 
the many perilous adventures in which they are engaged, and which are «o 
delightfully excVtiug w\i«u T«aA\3f^ «kN«Nxit.\xnfa^T«eiv^r— Q^Mcrvcr 
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"" MAYNE REID'S BOOKS OF ADVENTURE-«m«iitu«l 

' Fcap. price 5s. each, dotii gilt^ 

Z nPHE YOUNG TXGERS ; or, a Narrative of Hunting Adven- 

J^ J- tores in Soathem Afiica. With 12 lUnstrations by Habyit. 

■F «• Take our word for it, boy Mends, if yoti become Capt. Mayne Beid's * boy 

readexB ' <m our recommendation, you will thank tu for it with all your heartily 

and praise the book more enthusiastically than wo have dxme^—NoneonfarmUL 



n^HE BUSH-BOYS ; or, the History and Adventures of a 
-■-. Cape Farmer and his Family in the Wild Karoos of Southern Africa. 



% 

il 

If With 12 ninstrations. 

"Capt. Kayne Beid, the idol ef the boy readers of England, because par 
txedUnee, and beyond all manner of comparison, the writer for tiiem of tMsa 
healthy, inyigorating, delightftil books of adventure.**— fikn. 

THE YOUNG VOYAGEURS ; or, the Boy Hunters in the 

J North. With 12 Ulustiations by Habvbt. 

U "There can be little doubt that * The Young Yoyageurs' will command as 

% . wide and lasting a popularity as its predecessors— thoee predecessors prised, wa 

^ question not, by many a noble-hoarted boy as among his chief book-favourites 

—ranged by him on the same dear old ahelf with ' The Boy's Own Book ' and 

^ ' Robinson Crusoe '."—Am. 

THE BOY TAB ; or, a Voyage in the Dark. With 12 
Dlnstrations by Chables S. Kxesx. 



" Ever charming, ever new."— TA* Observer. 
I Price 58. doth gilt, or with gilt edges 68. 6d., 

^ POPULAR NUBSERY TALES AND BHYMES. With 
-LT 170 large Illastrations by Habbison Wsib, Absolov, Zwbokxb, 
I Waisoh, Wolv, &c. 

*' Of all the books published for children, there is none to compare with this 
for the combination of world-old charms, and modem adornments. The Ulus- 

' trations are i)erfect. It is a drawing-room volume, as well as a nursery one, 

and nothing can be better than the way in which the ' moral teudency ' of the 
stories is cured for, \^ithout spoiling their details."— G2o6«. 

' ' ' Edipees everything of its kind, hy its admirable and profiise illustrations." 

i ^Brititk Banner. 

I Also, price 9i. doth, gilt edges, with the 170 Blnstrations colonred. 



A COMPANION VOLUME TO NURSERY TALES AND RHYMES. 

In Imperial 16mo, price 68., doth gilt, 820 pp., 

THE CHILD'S PICTURE STOBY BOOK. By various 
popular Authors. With 400 ninstrations by John Gilbebt, J. D. 
Watsov, Habbisoh Weib, Mo€k>inrBLL, Habyet, &c. Engraved aid 
printed by Dalzibls in a very superior s^le on fine paper. 

\* An BditioUy with the Plates Coloxtbmi}, doth, gilt edges, price On 

[Oontmmd. 
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In fcap. 8to, price 5s. clotb extra; or with gilt edges, 5s. 6cL, 

WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, AND EXPLOITS OP 
TWO SCH00L60TS. By the Rey. J. 0. Atkivsok, Incombent oi 
Danby. With Illustrations by Harrison Wbib. 

This very attractive Yolume ia written in the genial, good homoixred ipirit 
of ** Tom Brown's School Days." It gives the adventures of Bob and Jack 
during their Holidays, and abounds in graphic sketches of Natural History- 
Birds^ Nesting— Cricket— Football, and every variety of subject calculated to 
Interest the mind of Boys. 



In fcap. Svo, price 5s., doth jplt, or with gilt edges, 5s. 6d., 

PLAYHOURS AND HALF-HOLIDAYS. By the Rev. 
J. 0. Atkiksov, iDcumbent of Danby, and Author of '* Walks, 
Talks, Travels, and Exploits of Two Schoolboys.*' Hlustrated by Coii- 
MAN. ludading all kinds of Fishing, Babbit Hnnting, Bntterfly and 
Moth CollectiDg, Wild Fowl Shooting, Nest Hnnting, Cridket^ and Tarions 
sports of the Flay Ghronnd. 

Fcap. price 58. cloth extra, 

THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE; or. Young Humpbrey 
Davy ; or, The Life of a Wonderful Boy, written for Boys. By Emskz 
IfATHBW. With ninstrations by John Gilbbbt. 

" My object has been to show youths how one of the greatest of natural 
philosophers had, when a lad, like themselves, made himsdf acquainted with 
the principles of science, and thus to induce them to ' go and do likewise ' ; for 
assuredly there is no education like that self-education which is sure to follow 
directly a fervent taste is created for any particular branch of knowledge. 
To create such a taste was my sole motive for writing this book." — Authoi't 
Pr^ace. 

Fcap. price 5s. cloth extra, 

THE STORY OF THE PEASANT BOY PHILOSO- 
PHER; or, "A Child gathering Pebbles on the Sea-shore." 
Founded on the early life of Ferguson, the Shepherd-boy Astronomer, and 
intended to show how a poor lad became acquainted with the principles of 
Natural Science. By Henbt Mayhew. With many Illustrations. 



Price 5s. each, or with gilt edges, 5s. 6d., 

THE CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST. By 
Captain Marryat, Author of "The Little Savage," &c. With 
Engravings by John Gilbert, engraved by Dalzibls. 



i 



LITTLE SAVAGE ; or, Adventures on a Desert Island. By 
Captain Marry at. With Eight lUnstrations from Designs by Johh 

QUiBB&T. 
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Jk In fcap. 8to, price 6s. doth gUt^ or 58. 6d. gilt edges, 

i pfELEN MORDAUNT ; or, the Standard of Life. By Mbs. 

^li JJ- Webb, Authoress of "Naomi." With 4 Illustrations. 



,U 



{J Price 58. each, or with gilt edges, 58. 6d., 

{{ nnHE MONARCHS OF THE MAIN ; or, the History of 



J- the Buccaneers. By Walteb Thobnbubt. With Eight lUustrations 
by Phiz. 

'* It iB likely to become one of the most popular yolumes in the class of 
literature to which it belongs, and to be permanently ranked with Defoe's 



V worid-renowned Cnuoe, possessing, however, the great superiority of truth 

'l OTsr fiction in that delightAil romance."— iSuiutay limes, 

|J 

> TAASHWOOD PRIORY ; or, Mortimer's CoUege Days. By 
j< JL^ B. J. Mat, Author of ** Louis* School Days." Illustrated by JoHK 

GiLBBBT. 

The latest work of this now very popular authoress. 



I T^IGBY HEATHCOTE ; or, the Early Days of a Country 
I -L^ Gentleman's Son and Heir. By W. H. G. KiNasTON, Author of 
^ ** Bmest Braoebridge," " Peter the Whaler." Illustrated by Habbison 

WHB. 

LOUIS' SCHOOL DAYS. A Story for Boys. By Miss 
Mat, Author of '^Dashwood Priory." *With New Illustrations by 

BiBKBT FOSIBB. 

** One of the best— the veiy best— we have seen for yeaxB,*'—Sh{irpt*i Magazine. 



LILIAN'S GOLDEN HOURS. By E. Meteyaed 
(Silybbpbh). With Bight Illustrations by Absolov. 

' In *' Lilian's Golden Hours,** Hiss Meteyard has drawn a charming picture 

f of cme of those early friendships which most of us cherish as a sacred memorial 

I of our youth. This work will be eagerly sought after by the young, to whom 

, books of this kind have become a pontiYe necessity. 



SAXELFORD ; A Story for Boys. By Miss May, Author 
of ** Louia^ School Days." With ^ght Illustrations by Absolon. 
"If we could have our will respecting it f\i!filled, there would not be a 
household at Christmastide, in which 'Saxelford' would not be the most 
welcome literary guest to present to families and friends around the cheerftd 
and cheering holly-crowned fireside."— Seir« Mutengtr, 



HARDY AND HUNTER ; a Boy's Own Story. By Mrs. 
Wabd, author of "Jasper Lyle," "Helen Charteris," &c. With 
BhistrationB by Habbisok Wbib. 

[OmftMueci. 
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In 1 ToL pott. SrOf price 6s. cloth gilt, 6s. 6d. gilt edges, 

ROBINSON CRUSOE (Adventures of) ; an entirely New 
and beaatifolly-printed Edition, on superfine paper, "^th 800 
Woodcuts and Elegant Frontispiece by Quavtillb. 



In 1 ToL post 8to, price 5s. cloth g^t, 

ONE HUNDRED PICTURE FABLES. With New Designs 
by Otto Spbotbb, elaborately engrared by the Brothers Daleux^ 
with l^ymes by F. Hkt, translated by Dulokbv. 



Fcap. 4to, (in the press), 

THE NATUKAL HISTOBY PICTURE BOOK FOR 
CHILDREN. By the Rer. J. G. Wood. With 240 ninstrations by 
Wolf, Wkib, Zwxokeb, Colexaf, &c. Finely printed by Dalzibl 
Brothers. 

BOUTLEDGFS THREE BHJUJSQt ASD BIXFEIIJY JUVEHILE 
BOOKS. 

The grealeit care has been taken in the production of this seriet to render 
them the cheapest amd best set of Books of (he kind that can be anyvBhert 
obtained, AU have been carefully revised by competent editors. TU 
lUustraUons are designed by the very best of living artists. The largest 
possible types have been used, and the whole series well printed and 
bound elegantly in emblenuUical cloth bindings, 

CLASS l.-BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 

In fcap. Sroy 38. 6d. each, cloth gilt ; or with gilt edges, 4s., 
ANNE BOWMAN'S NEW BOY'S BOOK. 

THE BEAR HUNTERS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
Illustrated by Zweckeb. 

" Misa Bowman's style is simple, pleasing, and Judicioos, her language 
graceful though familiar, and the subjects on which she treats are presented 
to the reader in a most intelligible and fieiscinating aspect."— -3fonufi|7 Herald. 



rj^HE BOY VOYAGEKS. By Miss Bowman, Author of 
J- **The Young ExUes," "The Castaways," " Esperanza," &c Ac 
Illustrated by Habbison Weib. 

CWISS FAMILY EOBINSON; or. Adventures on a Desert 
^ Island. Complete Edition, Revised and Improved. With Sixteen 
large Engravings by John Gilbebt. 



THE ISLAND HOME; being the Adventures of Six Youug 
Cmsoes, cast on a Desolate Ishind. The Third and Bevised Edition, 
with ninstrations. 
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In fcap. 8to, price Ss. 6d. each, cloth gilt ; or with gilt edges, 48., 

IJ rpHE ROMANCE OF ADVENTURE; or, True Tales of 
X Enterprise. Second Edition, enlai^ged and revised. With Ulnstra- 
^ iaoDB by J. Gilbert and W. Haryet. 

Books of personal adventures are, after all. the greatest favourites with 



b|| tx^ or girl, foil of becoming a great fovourite. " 
^ 

ROBINSON CRUSOE ; including His Further Adventures. 
By Daniel Devob. lUnstrated by Phiz. 

"The passing delightful storjr of many generations, the always aitertaining 
M( book, and the subject of copy to all ages." 

n 

■'^ nPHE CASTAWAYS; or. Adventures of a Family in the 
-L Wilds of Africa. By A. Bow van, Author of ** Esperanza.*' With 
Bight ninstrations by Habbison Weib. 

Is a most interesting work, containing the adventures of a fiamily in the 
wilds of Africa, with many thrilling, perilous, and amusing incidents. The 
hunting adventures are related with great spirit. 



Mf 



^ pSPERANZA; or. The Home of the Wanderers. By ! 
'j J-J Bowman, Author of "Bolando's Travels,'* Second Series. 



Miss 

With 

Sght ninstrations by Bnuun Fosteb. The Third Edition. 

«<This is a pleasing and instructive story of adventure in South America. 

The authoress manages to convey much useful information in the coiurse of 

I her narrative, and to impress many good and piqus lessons on the mind of the 

^* reader. The wood-cut illustrations are extremiely good. We commend this 

book especially to the young." 



B 

THE KANGAROO HUNTERS ; or. Adventures of a Family 
in the Bush and Plains of Australia. By the Author of the " Cast- 
m ftirays,*' '^Esperania," &c. With Illustrations by Habbison Wbib. 

I fTHE TOUNG EXILES. A Boy's Book of Adventure 
t X amongst the Wild Tribes of the North. By A. Bowman, Author of 

** Esperansa," ** The Castaways," &c With Eight Illustrations by Hab- 

bibohWbib. 

"The style of the work is simple, pleasinff, and Judicious; the language 
oraoefhl, though fomiliar ; and the various subjects are presented to the reader 
"^ in a most intdligible and fascinating aspect The book is beautlftilly bound, 
and contains numerous illustrations."— Jformiv BeraUL 



TI7TLD SPORTS IN THE FAR YTBOT. ^^"^icec^^^^ 
▼ » ChBszASGUB. With Slight DluBtxa^onB \si 'S-^^'^^^'^^^^.^ia. 
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In fcap. Sto, price 8f. 6d. each, cloth gQt ; or with gilt edges, 48., 

iHE LITTLE WHxVLER. By F. Gekstaeckeb. With 
Eight Illustrations by Habbiboh Wbib. 
'* Oerataeeker is the moat popalar writer of the day with the young. He 
hM seen whAt he deecribee, and shared in the adventures which he relates. 
Henoe his books are truthfbl pictures of the busy sdiBnes of active life." 



FRANK WILDMAN'S ADVENTURES by WATER and 
LAND. By Fbxdhuok Qbbstaboksr. Translated from the Gkrman. 
With Tinted lUnstrations hj Habbisoh Wbib. 

An admbrable companion to '*^nid Sports in the Far West." 
** We have perused the adTentures of^the hero of this story with mudi pks* 
•ore, and can recommend it without h esi t ation ; the descriptions of men and 
things are sketched off with appsarently a practised hand."— Jfomin^ Cknmidt. 



VOYAGE AND VENTURE ; or, Narratives of Perils by 
Sea and Land, l^th Bight Illnstrationfl. 



THE QUADROON; or. Adventures in the Far West. By 
Captain Matkb Rbib. With Eight lUnstrations by W. Habyxt. 



THE WAR TRAIL; or, The Hunt of the Wild Horse. By 
Captain Matrx Bxii>. With Eight Illustrations by W. Habyxt. 



CLASS ll.-ENTERTAINING AND USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 
Li fcap., price 3s. 6d. each, cloth gilt ; or with gilt edges, 48., 

'HE BOYHOOD OF GREAT MEN. Intended as an 
example to youth. By John Q. Edoab. Illnstrated by Bibkst 



Foster. 



"If we were asked to recommend a book for boys which would show how 
perseverance and riffhtly directed effort is certain to meet with succesfi, we 
should unquestionably advise the inquirer to select this as one of the best that 
could be placed in their hands."— 5«tf'< Weekly iiettenger. 



XpOOTPRINTS OF FAMOUS MEN: Biography for Boys. 

** A very useful and agreeable volume. It ia useful, as biography is alwavs 
an important ally to history ; and it is useful, because it gives another blow to 
the waning idea that any eminence has ever been attained without severe 
labour. " — ^andard. 



^HE HEROINES OF HISTORY. By Mrs. O. F. Owek. 
Illustrated by John Gilbebt. 

** Memoirs of twenty-four celebrated women, written freely and with good 
feeling ; the whoV© \>ov>\k. la \«t\U«u Vq. «. fti^vcvt which fite it for the perusal of 
the young." — Atheiweum. 
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In fcap. 8to, price Ss. 6cL each, cloth gilt ; or with gilt edges, 48., 

CELEBBATED CHILDKEN OF ALL AGES AND 
NATIONS. By M. Massov. With lUastratioiis, from Designs 
by Absoloh. 

" This volume is one which cannot foil to interest and benefit the youiiff ; 
for in offering to their consideration, in a very attractive form, the remarkable 
actions of persons of their own eme, it not only eusiu-es a ready sympathy, but 
is also eminently calculated to excite emulation and ^icourage perseverance." 



HISTORY FOR BOYS; or, Annals of the Nations of 
Modem Europe. By John G. Edgab. With Eight Ulnstrations. 



THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE WOBLD, in their 
Glory and their Desolation. By the Rev. T. A. Buoklet, M.A 
tUnstrated with numerous Engravings. The Third Edition. 

** This is a very good work, presenting such a life-stirring and pieturesque 
series of panoramas as will impress the mind powerflilly, and excite a desire to 
learn more of the great countries of which these renowned cities were the 
capitals. Neatly illustrated and careflilly written it is ' tA« book ' to put into 
the hands of every young person." 



THE GREAT CITIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES: 
' their Rise and Progress. A Companion Volume to **The Ancient 
Dities." By the Eev. T. A. Buoklst, M.A., F.S. A With Eight lUustia- 
tlomi from Designs by Wiluav Harvet. 

*'This volume, on the ' Oreat Cities of the Middle Ages,' will convey to the 
young student especially a great deal of valuable and useflil information ; and 
the volume is produced in such a style as to make it a very pleasant ' Handbook 
of History/ and as such, very appropriate as a Prise or Gilt-book." 



THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WOBLD, and their 
Associations. Edited by the Eev. T. A. Buoklet. The Second 
Bdition, much enlarged, with Engravings by William Habyet. 

"Time has not been able to erase these 'Wonders' from history's page: 
marvels they have continued ; abd, as some of these vast fieibrics are constantly 
brought before us in connection with Biblical History, in this volume will be 
found all the infonuation that could be gathered respecting them." 



J 



OHN BAILTON; or, Eead and Think. By William 
Bobsov, Author of ** The Life of Bichelieu," kc 

** If a parent be desirous of placing a really instructive book into the hands 
of his children, we can recommend to him no volume better calculated to 
hnprove the disposition and elevate the mind than this neat and unpretending 
Touune."— ifeU** Mutengcr. 

[Oowtmuei. 
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. Ib Imp. Sro, price Si. 6d. each, doth ^ ; or with gflt edges, 4i., 

THE BOY'S OWN NATUKAL HISTORY BOOK. 
Bj the B«T. J. G. Wood. '^BHth 850 BhistnitioDi by Hastxt. 
<* A oondeoMtkA of the mustrmted Kfttand BMarj." 



SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES OP ANIMAL LIFE. 
Bf the Ber. J. G. Wood^ ILA., F.L.S., &c A¥ith Bight Illiis- 
I by Haekiboh Wnx. 



''A fresh spirit perradM the book, as well fai then si i ali v es ssthedescriptiTd 
•eeoont of the nstore end hsbits of the sfifmili "—Speetator. 



ANIMAL TEAITS AND CHAKACTEBISTICS. Sketche 
and Aneodotes of Animal life. Compriaing Anecdotes of Animals not 
iadadedm the Pint By the Ber. J. G. Wooi>, ILA, F.I1.&, &c With 
nfaMtniioDs by Haibthoh Wnx. 



MY FEATHERED FRIENDS. Containing Anecdotes 
of Bird-life, more especially Eag^ Ynltores, Hawka^ Magpiee^ 
Bodki, Crowi^ Bayeni^ Pkrrota, Hamming Birds, Ostriches, &c., &c. By 
the Ber. J. G. Wood. With lUnstrations by Ha&bisoh Wxib. 

"The author'a endeavour has been to show the U/e and the diaracter of the 
creatures described rather than their outward shape, the strictly scientific part 
of the subject having been treated of elsewhere. He has avoided the use of 
harsh scientific terms, and has, in every case where it has been practicable, 
exchanged Greek and Latin words for simple English. An attempt has also 
been made to show how the nature of the lower animals is raised aud modified, 
their reason developed, and their instinct brought under subjection, when thej 
come in familiar contact with man — the highest of the auinial creation." 
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ITE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 
With Notes by the Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A. With 160 Illustrations. 



A COUNTRY BOOK ; or, The Field, The Forest, and The 
Fireside. By William Howitt. With Eight Illustrations by 

BiBKXT FO8TEB. 



'THE TRAVELS OF ROLANDO; or, A Tour Round the 
-■- World. By Lucy Aiken. A New Edition, revised and corrected by 
CioiL R^BTLET, A.M. Illustrated by William Habyet. 

•* Combined with the most vivid descriptions, we find in the * Travels of 
Bolando ' the liveliest, most varied, most extraordinary, and most impre&<dve 
personal adventures that imagination is capable of conceiving, or pencil of 
portraying." 

[OofUinued. 
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